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THE SEVASTOPOL. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


Tuis cloak possesses in an eminent degree every characteristic which should belong to these articles of 
apparel—graceful outline and proportion, comfort to the wearer as respects warmth and easy adjustment, 
| and beauty of material and adornment. The view presented in the drawing so perfectly represents the style 
of its construction that no description of it is needed. It will be observed that the deep cape renders it in 
effect a double cloak, It is sprung-back, and may be trimmed at pleasure with any of the various and beau- 
tiful new style silk plushes which have become so extensively popular, or with moire antique, fur, or velvet 
trimmings. The present illustration 1s from maroon velvet. Moire antiques, satins, velvets, and cloths may 
all be employed as materials. The two first named are much more extensively employed than heretofore for 
garments of this description in the fashionable world. 
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BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 





COLLAR PATTERN. 
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POCKET HANDKERCHIEF 
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This is the first introduction of it in this country. (See description.) ‘ al 
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ASBCENDING THE 


“ Mont Blanc is the mountain of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago.”—By Ron. 

DurtinG the present century, when tours have 
become extremely infectious, the wild and won- 
drous scenery of Europe’s monarch of mount- 
ains has attracted a great share of attention. 
Mont Blanc has become a kind of Mecca for the 
worshippers of the grand in nature. It is true 
that the number of persons who have succeeded 
in planting their feet upon the snows of its 
summit—the highest point of a continent—is 
surprisingly small; but we have very many 
descriptions of its awful crevasses, shining gla- 
ciers, and tremendous precipices, and books, 
lectures, and panoramas have been extensively 
employed to convey to the world some concep- 
tion of these wonders. We believe that this 
monarch deserves all the homage he receives, 
and that we have yet much to learn in regard 
to his sublime peculiarities. 
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MUR DE LA COTE. 


Mont Blanc is situated within the limits of 
Savoy, but all its approaches are from the side 
of Switzerland. Tourists who intend visiting 
the great mountain generally proceed to Geneva. 
The views between that city and Mont Blanc, 
which lies to the westward, present all that is 
wild and beautiful in Alpine scenery. The val- 
ley of Chamouni is reached by the traveller after 
a journey of eighteen leagues from Geneva, 
through the districts of Cablais and Faucigny. 
This valley is said to have been discovered in 
1741, by Pococke and Windham ; that is, those 
English travellers first made its grandeur and 
beauty known to Europe. It forms a long and 
narrow dell, through which the Aveyron impe- 
tuously flows, and above which rises, like a 
stupendous wall, Mont Blanc, with all its attend- 
ant mountains. The valley being nearly three 
thousand four hundred feet above the sea, Mont 
Blane towers more than twelve thousand foet 
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above, and, with its attendants of Déme de 
Gorite, Col de Géant, and La Céte, shoots nu- 
merous pinnacles into the clouds. By these 
giants Chamouni is, as it were, inclosed from 
the rest of the world. 

The pines and larches which clothe the west 
end of the valley give it a sombre appearance, 
and this effect is increased by the unvaried 
snows of Mont Blanc which hang over it. But, 
after passing the village called the Prieuré, the 
scene changes, and to this dreary magnificence 
succeeds a series of majestic pyramids, called 
Aiguilles, or needles, of astonishing height, and 
too steep to permit the snows to rest on them at 
any season. The valley, which becomes nar- 
rower, is richly ornamented with trees, and the 
river, rushing between finely clothed rocks and 
precipices, gives life and beauty to the scene. 
The little village of Argentiere, with its church 
and glittering spire, and the two Aiguilles above 
it, together with the cheerful appearance of 
cultivation, form a landscape sublimely pictur- 
esque. The glaciers descend almost to the bot- 
tom of the valley, presenting the appearance of 
lakes frozen during a storm. 

Tourists generally ascend Montanvert first, to 
enjoy a comprehensive view of the astonishing 
scenery. To behold, however, Mont Blanc in 
all its glory, it is necessary, by a rugged and 
perilous route, to ascend the Breven on the 
opposite side of the valley. The neighboring 
summits of the Col de Balme and the Buet also 
afford fine views of the mountain king, arrayed 
in his robes of shining snow. But a task, suffi- 
cient to appal ordinary minds, remains for the 
person who would stand upon the summit of 
Mont Blanc and survey the full grandeur of this 
wonderful region—a task which few have had 
the daring to attempt, and still fewer the reso- 
lution to surmount. 

The first person who is known to have en- 
couraged attempts to ascend Mont Blanc was 
Horace Benedict de Saussure, who was born at 
Geneva on the 17th of February, 1740. Soon 
after he became of age, this gentleman was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the college of his native city. He had a pas- 
sion for mountains from his earliest years, and, 
before he was eighteen, had ascended every 
mountain of importance in the vicinity of Ge- 
neva. At length, in 1760, alone and on foot, 
he visited the glacier of Chamouni. At that 





time, there was not a decent inn in the valley, 
and around the Priory, where about two thou- 
sand inhabitants are now residing, there were 
only a few miserable dwellings. 

During his earliest visits to Chamouni, De 
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Saussure cast longing eyes towards the summit 
of Mont Blanc. Then was born a desire which 
was destined to remain ungratified for many 
years afterwards. For a while, he felt con- 
vinced that the summit of the great mountain 
was inaccessible; yet he made it generally 
known that he would handsomely reward any 
one who would discover a practicable route to 
that lofty point. 

The guide of Professor de Saussure, Pierre 
Simac, tried the ascent twice—once by the Ta- 
cal, passing up the glacier, and once by the 
Glacier des Bossons—but he returned, despair- 
ing of success. Notwithstanding this disap- 
pointment, in 1775 four Chamouni peasants 
started with the intention of trying to reach the 
summit by the mountain of La Céte, the ridge 
which divides the Glacier des Bossons from that 
of Taconnay. These got on tolerably well for 
a short distance ; but, on entering a vast valley 
of snow, which seemed near the summit, they 
suffered so acutely from a feeling of heat and 
suffocation, coupled with general nausea and 
utter exhaustion, that they were compelled to 
return. 

The want of success did not check the spirit 
of adventure. In 1783, Jean Marie Coutel, 
Lombard Menier, and Joseph Carrier attempted 
the ascent. They passed the night on the sum- 
mit of La Céte. The next day they had at- 
tained a great elevation, when the hardiest 
man of the party was seized with a drowsiness, 
and the others were compelled to return with 
him. 

About this time a friend of De Saussure, 
named M. Bourrit, of Geneva, attempted. the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. But a sudden storm 
drove him back. He was not deterred, how- 
ever, from renewing the effort. Two chamois 
hunters informed him of a new route. He en- 
gaged them as guides, and started up the mount- 
ain. But he was soon exhausted. One of the 
hunters went on, and, upon his return, reported 
that he had been as far as the foot of the dome 
of Mont Blanc. De Saussure determined to try 
this new route, and M. Bourrit accompanied 
him in the ascent—autumn, 1785. The party 
passed the night on a sheltered ledge at the foot 
of the Aiguille du Gofité. The next day, they 
climbed the mountain for about five hours, when 
one of the guides—Pierre Balmat—reported that 
the snow was in such a treacherous state that it 
would not be advisable to proceed. The attempt 
was abandoned ; but De Saussure improved the 
occasion to make some valuable barometrical 
observations. 

The true route to the summit of Mont Blanc 
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was not discovered until the summer of 1786. 
The indomitable De Saussure determined to 
follow up his enterprise by the route of the 
Aiguille du Godté, He therefore engaged Pierre 
Balmat to build up a stone cabin on one of the 
shelves of the Aiguille. In the execution of 
this service, Pierre Balmat, Marie Coutel, and 
another guide climbed the Aiguille on the 8th 
of June, 1786, and, with much difficulty and 
suffering, reached the top of the Dome du Goité, 
Here they met Francois Paccard and three other 
guides, who had ascended by La Céte. Of the 
two routes, the preference was given, without 
hesitation, to La Céte. The parties united and 
continued the ascent. After traversing a large 
plain of snow, and gaining a huge ridge which 
connected the top of Mont Blanc with the Dome 
du Gotté, they found it impossible to proceed, 
and therefore turned their steps downward. 

The discoverer of the true route was with 
the party, but not of it. He had followed them 
against their will. When they turned to de- 
scend, they did not deign to tell poor Jacques 
Balmat of their intention. While searching for 
some crystals, he lost sight of them just as the 
snow fell and obliterated their traces. The 
storm increased in fury, and Jacques resolved, 
in preference to a dark and solitary descent, to 
spend the night where he had been left—four- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
He had no food, and was poorly clad. He got 
under the lee of a rock, and contrived to heap 
against it sufficient snow to form a kind of 
niche, into which he crept, and blockaded him- 
self from the storm. There he passed that 
awful night. When morning dawned, the storm 
had cleared away. Balmat found that his feet 
were frost-bitten; but he could move them 
without pain. As soon as the sun arose, the 
brave fellow determined to devote the day to 
efforts to discover a practicable route to the 
summit of the mountain. His daring was re- 
warded. He found that, if the crevices that 
border the Grand Plateau were once crossed, the 
path to the top of Mont Blanc was clear; and 
he then traced out the route which has, with 
some slight variations, been pursued ever since, 
and which is undoubtedly the only practicable 
one. Balmat returned to Chamouni the same 
evening, thoroughly exhausted. He took to his 
bed, and did not leave it for some weeks. 

The gallant discoverer kept his secret close, 
until, nerved with gratitude to Dr. Paccard, the 
village physician, for his kind attentions, the 
line of the route was revealed. On the 7th of 
August, Dr. Paccard and Jacques Balmat, now 
perfectly recovered, started for the summit of 





Mont Blane. They pursued the route by La Céte, 
and slept on the summit of that ridge. Before 
daybreak the next morning, they were on the 
march again. Paccard suffered severely from 
cold and fatigue ; but Balmat contrived to sus- 
tain the doctor’s courage. After surmounting 
terrible difficulties, they arrived at the summit 
about sunset. There they remained half an 
hour in full view of a number of Chamouniards, 
who had climbed the Breola to watch their pro- 
gress. Returning, they reached their night 
bivouac by midnight. On the following morn- 
ing, they reached Chamouni in safety, but com- 
pletely exhausted. 

De Saussure, being informed of this bold 
achievement, resolved to make another attempt 
to accomplish that which had become a chief 
object of his ambition. The next July, Balmat, 
with two other guides, reached the summit in 
safety; and, on the 3d of August, 1787, De 
Saussure, accompanied by his servant and 
eighteen guides, succeeded in standing upon the 
top of Mont Blanc. 

The enthusiastic professor has left us a full 
account of his adventure. The route he adopted 
differs slightly from that now pursued by travel- 
lers. The Glacier des Bossons lies in a steep 
valley between two ridges of rock. The one to 
the lait is formed by a huge buttress of the 
Aiguille du Midi; and the ascent is now com- 
menced through the steep Foret des Pelerins, 
which clothes its lower side. The ridge to the 
right is called the Montagne de la Céte. Along 
this latter ridge De Saussure’s caravan began 
the ascent. There was no difficulty or danger 
in the early part of the journey, and the party 
reached the summit of La Céte, about 9500 feet 
above the level of the sea, in six hours. There 
they remained during the night. The next 
morning the journey was resumed, and about 
nine o’clock the party breakfasted upon the 
lofty rocks, known as the Grand Mulets. Be- 
tween that point and the summit Mont Blanc 
forms three stupendous steps, from 800 to 1000 
feet in depth, termed Les Moulets, the highest 
platform being called the Grand Plateau. On 
the second of the steps, De Saussure and his 
party passed the night. They suffered greatly 
from the rarefaction of the air and raging thirst. 
The next day, with immense toil, they reached 
the summit. There they remained four hours, 
during which time the professor made some in- 
teresting experiments. At length the sufferings 
of the party became intolerable, and they com- 
menced the descent. Atthe Grand Mulets they 
bivouacked, and passed the third night upon 
the mountain. The next day, they descended 
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safely to Chamouni. The name of De Saussure 
is indissolubly connected with Mont Blanc. He 
was one of the first to achieve the ascent, and, 
of all the adventurers, he seems to have been 
the most accurate observer of matters important 
in a scientific point of view. 

During 1788, M. Bourrit, Colonel Beaufoy, 
Mr. Woodley, an Englishman, and Mr. Camper, 
a native of Holland, attempted to reach the 
summit of Mont Blane. They attained a great 
elevation; but the intense cold disabled some 
of them, and compelled the whole party to re- 
turn. Fourteen years then elapsed before an- 
other ascent was achieved. On the 10th of 
August, 1802, M. Forneret, of Lausanne, and 
Baron Doorhesea, a German, reached the sum- 
mit, after suffering dreadfully from the rarefac- 
tion of the air. In 1809, Maria Pavodis, wife 
of a guide, ascended to the top of Mont Blanc, 
in company with Victor Tairraz. She was the 
first female who accomplished the astonishing 
feat. In 1812, M. Rodatz, of Hamburg, gained 
the summit. In 1818, Count Mateyski suc- 
ceeded ; and, in the following year, two Ameri- 
eans, Dr. Russell and Mr. Howard, and one 
Englishman, Captain Underhill, were triumph- 
ant over the difficulties of the ascent. 

In 1820, a frightful accident occurred to a 
party upon Mont Blanc. Dr. Hamel, an English- 
man in the employ of the Emperor of Russia, 


ON THE 


GRAND MULETS,. 


determined to ascend the great mountain for the 
purpose of making some philosophical observa- 
Two other Englishmen and twelve guides 
They reached the Grand 
Mulets in safety. ‘There they were detained by 
bad weather a night and a day. Continuing 
their journey, they reached the Grand Plateau, 
and were about to cross a long slope which led 
to Mount Manudit, when the snow gave way. 
At the foot of the slope was a crevasse of im- 
mense depth. Three of the guides, Pierre Car- 
rier, Pierre Balmat, and Auguste Tairraz, were 
carried into this chasm and buried beyond a!! 
recovery. The rest of the party made an ex- 
tremely narrow escape. This catastrophe was 
sufficient to check the expedition, and Dr. Ha- 
mel and his sorrowful comrades returned to 
Chamouni. 

After the accident to Dr. Hamel’s party, no 
attempt was made to ascend Mont Blanc until 
August, 1822, when Mr. Frederick Clissold 
reached the summit. Subsequently, a great 
many attempts were made. Mr. Jackson, an 
Englishman, who ascended September 4, 1823, 
was the first adventurer who, having reached 
the summit, descended the same day to Cha- 
mouni. He accomplished the entire journey 
within thirty-seven hours. In July, 1827, Sin 
Charles Fellows and Mr. Hawes struck out a 
new route above the Plateau, which, although 


tions. 
formed the party. 
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it encountered the terrible Mur de la Cdte, 
avoided all the avalanche dangers of the ald 
line. This is the one that has ever since been 
followed. Mademoiselle Henriette d’Angeville 
was the second female who reached the top of 
Mont Blanc. She ascended on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1838, surmounted all difficulties and 
dangers with astonishing courage, and, when on 
the summit, made the guides lift her up on their 
shoulders, that she might say she had been 
higher than anybody else. She is said to have 
experienced less inconvenience from the rare- 
faction of the air than the majority of those 
who have stood upon the summit of Mont 
Blanc. 

One of the most observant and intelligent of 
recent adventurers'‘upon Mont Blanc was Mr. 
Albert Smjth, a gentleman of considerable repu- 
tation in the literary world. His narrative of 
his visit to the valley of Chamouni is very 
entertaining, and his account of the ascent of 
the great mountain is the most vivid we have 
yet seen. He visited the glaciers named, from 
the villages near which they terminate, Tacon- 


nay, Gris, Bossons, Bois, Tour, and Argentiére. + 


The glacier Du Bois is by far the most conside- 
rable of these, the upper part forming the cele- 
brated Mer de Glace, said to resemble a frozen 
sea furrowed with waves. Among the cele- 
brated spots which Mr. Smith and most other 
tourists to Mont Blanc have visited, is the 
* Jardin,” a small verdant patch in the centre 
of the Glacier du Taléfol, amidst the perpetual 


snow, and eight thousand five hundred feet . 


above the level of the sea. The journey to this 
curious spot should only be undertaken by per- 
sons of steady nerve, as imminent dangers 
abound upon the path. In crossing the broad 
glaciers, the greatest caution is necessary, as 


the footing is treacherous, and a single false ; 


step may prove fatal. The “Jardin” is a favor- 
ite resort of the chamois hunters, in conse- 
quence of being the nearest pasturage for the 
game during the autumnal season. Mr. Smith 


informs us that the excursion to this point | 


“ aboands with novel and stupendous effects.” 


From it a glorious view of the Mer de Glace 


and other grand features of scenery may be ob- 


tained, while the singularity of so verdant a 


place existing high up in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of snow and ice adds to the charm. 


Mr. Albert Smith ascended Mont Blanc in 


August, 1851. He underwent no training for 

the tremendous adventure, but started a few 

days after leaving his toil at the desk, and after 

having experienced a short illness. The party 

consisted of Mr. Smith, three young gentlemen, 
VoL. L.—2 


and the following guides: Jean Tairraz, elder, 
Jean Tairraz, Jean Carrier, Gedeon Balmat, 
Michael Couttel, Frederick Tairraz, Pierre Ca- 
chat, Michael Couttel, Francois Cachat, Joseph 
Tairraz, Joseph Tissay, Edward Carrier, Michael 
Devonassond, Auguste Devonassond, Fransois 
Favret, and one other guide whose name is not 
recorded. They were well provided in every 
respect, and porters accompanied them a con- 
siderable distance, to carry the provisions. 

The first two hours of the ascent presented no 
remarkable features either of difficulty or pros- 
pect. The steep path ran upwards through a 
stunted copse of pines and shrubs. Proceeding 
in single file, the party at length reached the last 
habitation on the mountain, called the Chalet 
de la Pava. From this point the vegetation 
gradually became more scanty. At an enorthous 
block of granite, called the Pierre Pointue, the 
party rested, and the knapsacks were readjusted, 
to prepare for the more perilous part of the 
ascent. They had now to climb along one of 
the ridges that hem in the glaciers, in order to 
gain the ice. This part of the journey is said to 
require a me head. The path is narrow, and 
upon one side # a precipice, down which few dare 
to look. The party descended into a ravine, 
and after a toilsome scramble among loose boul- 
ders, gained the second station of the journey, a 
huge rock called Pierre a l’Echelle, under which 
a ladder is left from one year’s end to the other, 
and is carried on by the guides, to assist them in 
passing the crevices on the glacier. 

The edge of the ice was still half an hour’s 
walk beyond Pierre 4 l’Echelle. The party was 
so delighted with the view from the rock, and 
the exhilarating pureness of the air, that they 
remained there a short time, to eat a hearty meal 
and recruit their strength. Starting again, they 
were soon at the famous Glacier des Bossons, 
where they bade good-by to sure footing for the 
rest of the journey. If the crust of the snow is 
hard, the first part of the walk across this glacier 
is easy enough. Mr. Smith’s party marched in 
single file, the guides taking the lead by turns. 
The dazzling whiteness of the snow, and the 
intense blue of the sky, were observed with sur- 
prise. Such was the blinding character of the 
light, that the veils and glasses usually worn by 
those who attempt the ascent were found to be 
great comforts. By degrees the road became 
more difficult. At length the glacier became so 
broken, and the crevices so frequent, that the 
guides tied the party together, leaving a space 
of about eight feet between each two men. 

The Glacier des Bossons is described as pre- 
senting more of the wild and awful in its upper 
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CROSSING A CREVICE IN THE GLACIER DES BOSSONS. 


portion than even the famous Mer de Glace. 
The alternate action of the nightly frost and 
the afternoon sun produces the most astonishing 
effects. Huge bergs, treacherous ridges, and 
awful crevices are frequent. The fissure that 
ean be easily crossed one day becomes the next 
a yawning crevice of tremendous depth. The 
most experienced guide can have no fixed route 
over this terrible plain of ice. 

Mr. Smith’s party made slow progress. The 
guides astonished the strangers by their daring 
leaps and sure-footedness, which the latter did 
not see proper to imitate. Where the crevice 
was small, all jumped over it, but where it was 
three or four feet in breadth, a bridge was made 
of the ladder, and they walked over on the 
rounds. One scramble is described as rather 
frightful. There was a valley of ice, very nar- 
row, but of unknown depth. Along the middle 
of this there ran a cliff, also of ice, very narrow 
at the top, and ending suddenly, the surface of 
which was fifteen feet lower than the top of the 
valley on either side. The feet of the ladder 
were set firmly on the neck of the cliff, and the 
other end leaned against the wall of ice. Even 
then the top round was seven or eight feet below 
the top of the wall. One of the young guides 
went first with his axe, and contrived to get 
safely to the top. If he had fallen, he would 
have pulled the whole party down to destruc- 
tion, as all were tied together. Over safe, he 


heiped his comrades to ascend. Mr. Smith cut 
his wrist while being drawn up. This was the 
only accident that befell him during the journey. 
At this formidable crevice, the porters refused 
tc proceed any further, and set off on their way 
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back to Chamouni. The party of adventurers 
was now on the ridge which divides the Glacier 
de Bossons from that of Taconnay. They pro- 
ceeded with difficulty, but in the middle of the 
afternoon, they reached the famous place for a 
night bivouac—the lofty, conical rocks called 
the Grand Mulets. Here, according to Mr. 
Smith, they not only recruited their strength, 
but kept “‘ high festival,” eating, drinking, sing- 
ing, and racing bottles down the glaciers. Sun- 
set and night, as seen from this lofty station on 
Mont Blanc, are described by the enthusiastic 
adventurer who headed the party, as beautiful 
beyond all the visions evoked by opium or 
hashish. 

A little before midnight the guides began pre- 
parations for a renewal of the ascent. The bulk 
of the provisions was left upon the Grand 
Mulets. The morn being low, lanterns were 
brought into use. The march from the great 
rocks to the foot of the Grand Plateau is de- 
scribed as the heaviest part of the journey. 
About half-past three in the morning, the party 
stood safely upon the plateau. Two or three 
miles of nearly level walking succeeded, during 
which our adventurers had much difficulty in 
keeping themselves tolerably warm. Although 
physically the easiest, this was the most treache- 
rous part of the ascent. A flake of snow, or a 
chip of ice, whirled from the summit, and in- 
creasing in size as it rolled down the mountain, 
might, at any moment, have swept the whole 
party into the same awful crevice in which Dr. 
Hamel’s guides perished. 

At length Mr. Smith and his friends arrived 
under the shelter of the Rochers Rouges, and 
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THE CREVICE IN THE 


then they were in comparative safety. Here, 
however, one of the party gave out, being seized 
with vomiting and bleeding at the nose. A 
guide was left to take the sufferer back to the 
Grand Mulets, and the remainder of the party 
continued the ascent. From the foot of the 
Rochers Rouges there runs a huge and slanting 
buttress of ice, round which the party had to 
climb from the northeast to the east. Above, it 
terminated in a mighty cliff; below, it terminated 
suddenly in an edge, which was believed to be 
the border of a great crevice. Every step of the 
way had to be hewn out with an axe. 
half-hour’s work, the adventurers reached an 
undulating field of ice, looking straight down the 
Glacier du Tacul towards the upper part of the 
Mer de Glace. At this point, Mr. Smith was 
strangely affected with a sensation of drowsiness 
and the wildest fantasies. He proceeded on, 
however, until the party arrived at the foot of 
the terrible Mur de la Céte, where he sat down, 
and said the others might go on without him if 
they chose. Of course, they would not consent. 
The guides, being used to such cases, set him on 
his legs again, and aided him in what was really 
the most difficult part of the ascent. 

The Mur de la Céte is described as an almost 
perpendicular wall of ice, four or five hundred 
feet high. At one point it can be reached from 
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the snow; but immediately after you begin to 
ascend it obliquely, there is nothing below but 
a chasm in the ice more frightful than anything 
yet passed in the ascent. A single slip of the 
foot, and there is no chance for life. Every 
footstep had to be cut. Even the guides crept 
over the glistening ice with extreme caution. 
At length the foot of the calotie, or cap of Mont 
Blanc, was reached. The danger was over, but 
not the labor, for this dome of ice was difficult 
to climb. Mr. Smith was almost overcome with 
drowsiness during this, the last part of the 
ascent. He has but an indistinct recollection 
of its incidents. Soon afterwards, the batons 
were stuck in the ground. The party stood upon 
the top of Mont Blanc! 

Mr. Smith informs us that the rarefaction of 
the air was nothing in comparison with what he 
had anticipated. The guides could drink cham- 
pagne, and smoke their pipes very comfortably ; 
and they experienced no difficulty in breathing. 
Their faces, however, had a singular dark ap- 
pearance, the result of congestion. The height 


’ greatly takes away from the interest of the view 


from the summit of this great mountain. All 
the great points in the neighborhood of Cha- 
mouni—the Buet, the Aiguille Verte, the Col du 
Bonhomme, and even the Bernese Alps stand 
forth clear enough, but the other second class 
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mountains seem like mere ridges. The lofty 
Brevent can scarcely be distinguished, and many 
of the Aiguilles are weak or merged in the land- 
scape. The entire length of the Lake of Geneva, 
with the Jura beyond, is clearly defined, and 
beyond these may be seen the faint blue hills of 
Burgundy. On the southeast, you may look 
down on the Jardin, along the same glacier by 
which the visitor to the Couverele lets his eye 
travel to the summit of Mont Blanc. Away 
over the Col de Géant may be seen the plains 
of Lombardy. Of the entire coup dail, how- 
ever, no descriptive power can convey even a 
faint conception. 

The descent of Mr. Smith’s party was attended 
with much amusement. They occupied about 
three hours and a half in reaching the Grand 
Mulets, making their progress by sliding, tum- 
bling, and short cuts. After refreshing them- 
selves at the Grand Mulets, they continued the 
descent. Upon the Glacier des Bossons they 
encountered the greatest danger of the whole 
journey. The surface had melted into a perfect 
sludge. Every minute the bridges over the 
crevices were falling in, and the adventurers 
sank almost to their waists at every step they 
took. The guides insisted on tying the party 
together. All proceeded with extreme toil and 
difficulty. At length they reached the granite 
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; rock of Pierre 41)’Echelle, and from that point the 
; descent was mere play. The party was received 
at Chamouni with every manifestation of joy at 
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the success of the expedition, and, for the time, 
Mr. Smith and his friends were the lions of the 
place. The expenses of the journey were sum- 
med up at 2338 francs and 75 centimes, which 
Was a small amount, considering the number of 
the party and the character of their equipment. 

The number of visitors to Mont Blanc increases 
in proportion to the improvement of the facili- 
ties of travel. Every season the hotels at Cha- 
mouni entertain persons from all parts of Europe, 
and some portions of America. The number of 
those who attempt the ascent is surprisingly few; 
but the wonders of the valley, which are far 
beyond everything of the kind to be seen in 
Europe, are attractions sufficient to render it a 
favorite resort for the admirers of the grand and 
beautiful in nature. To those who dare not 
attempt to stand upon the crown of Mont Blanc, 
the Brevent, the Mer de Glace, the numcrous 
Aiguilles, and the beautiful banks of the Arve, 
offer charms which few persons of sensibility 
can resist. Let all who can, visit the valley of 
Chamouni, and render homage to a greater than 
Olympus, Mont Blanc, “ the monarch of mount- 
ains.” 





THE COSMETIC. 


A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


TuatT a slight event has sometimes made or 
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and elegant. Into the softly shaded apartments 


marred the happiness of a life-time is a fact, } the fresh cool air of morning finds its way through 


doubtless, familiar to all who have read or 
observed much. Mohammed’s life was saved 
by the flight of a bird, and Bruce drew from a 
spider’s perseverance the energy and resolution 
to fight his last triumphant battles. If the 
destiny of those with whom the destinies of 
nations are involved is influenced by what 
seems to us such mere trifles, it is not difficult 
to imagine that the fate of little people often 
hangs upon a circumstance in itself most trivial 
and unimportant. 

In one of the pleasantest streets of New Or- 
leans stands the residence of Mr. Davis Bertram. 
It is only necessary to enter it to see that every 
luxury or comfort that taste could select or 
wealth procure has been employed to fill and 
ornarient the rooms and halls, all spacious, airy, 








clustering vines and shadowing trees, and leaves 
everywhere traces of its wanderings over the 
perfumed orange groves and jessamine flowers 
around. All through the house, in the halls, 
on the veranda, or in the luxurious drawing- 
rooms, the light tones and laughter, and the 
little tripping feet of children, make a never- 
ceasing domestic melody. If any visitor, puz- 
zled by the ubiquity of these household treasures, 
should take the trouble to gather them all in 
one group, he would find that five little Ber- 
trams—“ her little steps,’? Mrs. Bertram called 
them—were all that were necessary to keep up 
from morning till night a chattering and patter- 
ing, that ended only when sleep had laid its 
soft calmness over each little foot and tongue. 
Five prettier children it would have been hard 
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to find. And so evidently the mother thought; 
for the most delicate muslins, and softest laces, 
and purest linens set off to the best advantage 
each little one. 

If you would like to pay Mrs. Bertram an 
unceremonious visit, you need not look for her 
in the drawing-rooms, with their elegant cur- 
tains, their soft, rich carpets, and their comfort- 
able lounges and chairs; neither would you be 
any more likely to find her in the library, filled 
though it is with books of every sort, and with 
a few exquisite pictures hanging against its 
walls, seeming to invite you to an intellectual 
kind of dream-iife. But Mrs. Bertram is not 
a reading woman; and, besides her five cherubs 
that have the range of the house, there is an- 
other very little cherub that only perpetrated 
its first smile a week ago. It lies all the day in 
the nursery, doubling its rose-bud of a fist, and 
kicking its equally rosy feet in a way that seems 
to Mrs. Bertram, who has seen the same phe- 
nomenon only five times before in her life, al- 
ways new, curious, interesting, and delightful. 

The nursery has been for the last few years 
Mrs. Bertram’s principal abiding place. But 
she does not look in the least worn or harassed. 
She has a fair and matronly kind of beauty, and 
as she bends over her youngest darling, and 
tries by all kinds of maternal blandishments to 
win from it another dawn of a smile, you can 
see on her placid brow, and by the tranquil 
light of her eye and her sweet smile, that cares 
and time have touched her lightly. 

In another street, but a little distance from 
the one in which Mr. Bertram lives, stands a 
row of low squalid buildings. In one of the 
smallest and most confined rooms in the poorest 
of these houses sits a woman busily sewing. 
The garment she is making is evidently not for 
herself. People that live in such places do not 
wear linen of a texture so fine, nor laces so 
exquisitely delicate. She sews hurriedly and 
rapidly, for she knows that when that haggard 
and stern-looking man, who lies stretched on 
the poor pallet they call a bed, rouses himself 
from the deep sleep of intoxication, she will 
have to lay aside the work by which she pro- 
cures food for both, to administer to the imme- 
diate wants of one whose demands are always 
insisted on with unfeeling pertinacity. 

As her fingers move steadily, she thinks of 
her four children, two of whom are in their 
graves, and the other two removed from the 
degrading influence of their father’s example, 
and from the heavy pressure of poverty, by the 
care of kind relatives, who would do the same 
service for the wife, if she would consent to 
9? 
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leave her worthless husband. She made the 
attempt once, but was recalled to his side by 
hearing that he was suffering under a severe 
attack of fever, and could never be persuaded to 
leave him again. Truly there is a love stronger 
than death. 

But for one of those trivial mischances which 
exercise so great an influence over our lives, 
Mrs. Bertram would have been in the place of 
that poor toiler with her needleg instead of liv- 
ing as she did in the midst of all the blessedness 
of affluence and affection. 

My first acquaintance with Henrietta Wil- 
liams was on the occasion of Virginia Percy’s 
marriage to Lieutenant Marshall. She was to 
have three bridesmaids—her sister Ellen, Hen- 
rietta Williams, a distant relative of the family, 
and myself. According to appointment, we 
assembled at Mr. Percy’s three or four days 
before the wedding, to keep up the spirits of the 
bride elect, and to prevent her from sinking 
under the crisis of her destiny, that was im- 
pending over her in all its awful and irrevocable 
certainty. 

It is no slight matter to prepare for a wedding 
where there are no confectioners or professed 
cooks and well-drilled waiters to be found, and 
Mrs. Percy was quite overwhelmed with the 
manifold duties that devolved upon her. Be- 
sides the general superintendence of the bridal 
paraphernalia, and of all the ordinary offices of 
the household, there was an enormous table, 
the whole length of a very large dining-room, 
that was to be heaped up with all manner of 
delicacies, besides a large side-table, on which 
the substantial part of the supper, the hams, 
chickens, ducks, and other things of the kind, 
were to be placed. 

Ellen Percy, Henrietta, and myself took upon 
ourselves the management of the lighter and 
more ornamental portion of the arrangements. 
Virginia made a show of assisting us ; but, hav- 
ing proved her incapacity by a series of blunders, 
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; she was, with one accord, requested not to make 


another attempt to be useful, seeing that in every 
instance disaster had followed her like a shadow. 
She hurried out of the dining-room to avoid the 
raillery that was showered upon her, and took 
refuge in her own room, where she remained, 
for the greater part of the day, in a sort of mazy, 
but happy kind of state, in which her own 
thoughts seemed to be to her such satisfactory 
companions that a:y interruption from us of the 
outer world was a thing to be endured with a 
gentle patience, but not sought or appreciated. 
Henrietta Williams was rather a pretty girl, 
but quiet and reserved. She seldom spoke un- 
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less she was addressed, and appeared quite 
absorbed in her occupations. 

Late in the afternoon she slipped away from 
us, and I saw her walking down the broad 
straight path that led to the gate. As I gazed 
after her in some surprise at her choice of a 
solitary walk, at an age when all are generally 
inclined to sociability of the warmest kind, I 
noticed that she turned off into a side path that 
led into the woods. It was winter, though the 
warm, bright days laughed in our faces as we 
called them by that cold name, and, through the 
bare branches and trunks of the trees, I could 
long distinguish the waving folds of the light 
gray cashmere as it floated in and out, while 
its wearer steadily pursued an onward course 
into the deepest depths of the discrowned woods. 
At Irst it entirely disappeared, and then I fell 
into a self-reproachful train of thought. 

** How could I,” thought I to myseif, “allow 
Miss Williams to go by herself so far? She is 
pale ; doubtless she is not well, and the physi- 
cians have prescribed exercise. She is timid, 
evidently, and would not like to ask any of us 
to accompany her, as we are so busy. Virginia 
and Ellen are really too much occupied to think 
of it. But I was doing nothing. It was very 
stupid in me to stand staring after her out of the 
window, instead of running out to overtake her.” 

After I had brought myself into a meek and 
humble state of mind, I was roused from my 
self-upbraidings by a summons to witness the 
triumphant success of some culinary experiment, 
and confess that, in the excitement and delight 
consequent thereupon, I entirely forgot Hen- 
rietta and her solitary walk. 

As far as visitors were concerned, our days 
passed very quietly. It was an understood 
matter that no gentleman was to be admitted to 
the house to divert our attention from our im- 
portant duties; and the ladies of the neighbor- 
hood had too much discretion to call at such a 
busy time. And all day long we were really 
kept quite hard at work. Our evenings were 
spent round a large fire in a room which had 
been appropriated to Virginia and her brides- 
maids. Here Ellen took it upon herself to do 
the honors. She was almost seventeen, and she 
bore the burden of so many years with a spirit 
and self-reliance that were truly refreshing. The 
rest of us were a year or two older, and were 
already beginning to think it necessary to bea 
little grave and discreet. But for Ellen, we 
should have sat still and conversed in a proper 
and sentimental manner suited to the occasion ; 
but she set us upon all kinds of queer experi- 
ments. 
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After telling us ghost stories and robber 
stories, and tales of witchcraft and murder, 
until we hardly dared to look behind us, she 
proposed a number of charms by which those of 
us whose destiny was still undecided might dis- 
cover who their future husband was to be. We 
spent a long evening trying to muster courage to 
go alone into a dark place and repeat an incanta- 
tion, which Ellen dictated to us, three times; after 
which, we were assured, our future husband 
would appear in a luminous vision before us. 
But each attempt ended in a little shriek, and a 
sudden rushing into the friendly light. 

Unsuccessful in this, the next night Ellen 
introduced the subject of complexion, always an 
interesting one to young girls, and induced us 
all to put on, before retiring, a mask of dough, 
assuring us that it was the best thing in the 
world to make the skin fair and white. Just as 
we had fitted the masks nicely to the face, and 
were beginning to get a little uneasy and nerv- 
ous at the hideous, death-like appearance our 
companions made, Henrietta cntered the room. 
She had been mysteriously absent for an hour, 
and we had been wondering what had become 
of her. At the first glimpse of our corpse-like 
faces, she shrieked and turned to run, but fell 
trembling on a couch near her. Nor would she 
consent to pass the night in the room until we 
unmasked. I was quite relieved myself to see 
Virginia’s real face again, for I was conscious 
of a strong shrinking and repugnance to the 
figure that had represented her a short time 
before. 

Ellen did not take our weak fears very 
patiently ; but, after reproving us rather severe- 
ly, and telling us that it was ridiculous to be 
afraid of each other, she asked “if we had ever 
tried buttermilk and tansy ?” 

“No,” said we. 

* Well, that is one of the best things in the 
world for the skin. It takes off freckles and 
sunburn, and everything else. Henrietta, you 
ought to use it, for you know that, in the spring, 
you are always troubled with freckles.” 

* Not much,” said Henrietta. 

“But there is no need for any. I will get 
some fresh butter;nilk to-morrow, and you must 
try it.” 

The next afternoon I saw Henrietta setting 
forth on her solitary walk. I hastened to over- 
take and join her. She was far in advance of 
me, and I soon lost sight of her; but, following 
the narrow winding path through the woods, I 
came at last on a small open space. Henrietta 


was standing there, turned away from the direc- 
tion in which I stood, talking in a low voice to 
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& young gentleman. He raised his eyes as I 
approached, and our glances met. I turned 
quickly away, and went back wiser than I came. 
From an instinctive feeling of delicacy, I did 
not mention to any one what I had discovered, 
and I saw by Henrictta’s manner that she was 
unaware of my untimely attention to her. 

This was the last evening before the import- 
ant one of the wedding, and Ellen, pressing 
upon us the necessity of looking as well as pos- 
sible, urged us to use the buttermilk she had 
obtained for our beautifying. This was an im- 
provement on any of her other suggestions, and 
we yielded willingly, not without a certain faith 
in her assertion, that we should find ourselves 
as fair as lilies in the morning. 

Henrietta was again absent, and did not re- 
turn until the candle was dying away in the 
socket, and we were almost asleep. 

“ Where have you been?” asked Virginia. ~ 

**On the porch. It was such a pleasant night 
that I could not bear to stay in the house.” 

*“*Have you been alone all this time?” said 
Ellen, pityingly. 

“Oh, I don’t mind that; I sit alone a great 
deal at home.” 

I noticed the indirectness in the answer, and 
understood it; but the others were unsuspicious. 

“If you will call Abby, she will bring you a 
fresh candle,” said Virginia, half asleep. 

“No, I thank you. The moon gives light 
enough for me.” 

I fancied from the tones of Henrietta’s voice 
that she had been weeping; but she kept in the 
shade, so that I could not see her. Just as she 
was about to retire, Ellen roused herself to re- 
mind her of the cosmetic. 

**T put some away for you,” said she. “ Itis 
in a bottle on the lower shelf in the wardrobe. 
Shall I get up to find it?” 

“Oh, no, I can get it easily. 
how shall I use it?” 

** Wash your face thoroughly—very thorough- 
ly with it; that is all.” 

Henrietta obeyed, and soon all was silent. 
Virginia slept soundly by my side. From the 
other bed I could distinguish, amid the regular 
breathings of Ellen, a deep sigh that seemed to 
be forced from the heavy Heart of her compa- 
nion. After a while even that ceased, and I was 
beginning to lease my own consciousness, when 
I was roused by Henrietta’s voice. She was 
calling Ellen in a low, suppressed, but some- 
what impatient tone. Ellen’s slumber was never 
an easy one to shake off, and it was some time 
before she showed any tokens .of wakefulness. 
At last she asked “ What?” in a drowsy tone. 


Here it is; 


“‘How does this buttermilk feel on your 
face ?”’ asked Henrietta. 

“Feel? Yes—it feecls—yes”——And Ellen 
was sound asleep again. 


**Oh, Ellen, do wake up for a moment. Is it 
sticky ?” 
“Sticky? Yes—oh, yes, very.” 


And again Ellen dropped her head on the pil- 
low. Several minutes passed; then I again heard 
Henrietta. 

** Ellen—Ellen !”? 

“ Yes,” murmured Ellen. 

“Something is the matter with me, something 
very strange. I can’t open my mouth; my face 
is perfectly stiff. Do get a light.” 

Ellen rose slowly, and, calling the nurse from 
her mother’s room, soon procured a candle. 

‘““What’s de matter, Miss Ellen?” asked 
Abby. 

“Tam afraid Cousin Henrietta is sick,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Come and see if she wants any~ 
thing.” 

Henrictta lay with her eyes half-opened, and 
blinking as the rays of the candle fell on them. 
Aunt Abby looked at her a moment, and ex- 
claimed— 

*¢ Bless us, how your face do shine! And it’s 
all red and fiery. What have you been and 
done ?” 

* It’s that buttermilk,” said Henrietta. 

“Oh, no, it cannot be that,” said Ellen; 
“that’s impossible.” 

Aunt Abby took a bottle from the toilet-table. 
“Ts dis what you used?” asked she. 

** Yes,” said Henrietta. 

Aunt Abby examined it sagaciously. “ Dis is 
misses’ bottle of varnish,” said she. “I was in 
a mighty hurry dis morning, and Miss Ellen 
called me in to dress her; and so I slipt the var- 
nish in the wardrobe, and never thought no 
more about it till dis blessed minute. You’s 
varnished yourself, honey, dat’s all.” 

“Oh, Aunt Abby, will it ever come off?” 

“ Yes, I s’pect so, but your skin will come off, 
too, mos’ likely. I’ll do what I can for you.” 

Mrs. Percy’s medical knowledge was called into 
action in this emergency, and everything that 
could be thought of was done for Henrietta’s 
relief; but the next morning she was far from: 
presentable. Another bridesmaid had to be 
obtained to fill her place. While confined to 
her room and bed, she lay suffering evidently 
from something more than mere bodily pain. 
She was anxious and nervous, and her eyes fol- 
lowed us about with an earnest, wistful glance, 
as though she wished, yet shrank from asking 
some important question. 
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Among the guests of the wedding, I observed 
the same gentleman whom I had seen talking to 
Henrietta in the woods. He was a small, slight 
man, whom one, at first glance, might call insig- 
nificant; but a few minutes’ study of his face and 
head would remove that impression. There was 
upon them the marks of an extraordinary mind, 
of a strong will, and of a perfect, though care- 
fully repressed, consciousness of his own power. 
I became very much interested in watching him, 
and perceiving how naturally his intellectual 
superiority and force of character enabled him to 
be the tacitly acknowledged leader in every con- 
versation in which he took a part. His manner 
towards ladies was particularly curious. There 
seemed to be a kind of unaccountable fascination 
in it, which gave to his little téte-d-tétes with 
them an air of love-making, so devoted and 
absorbed did he seem with each one. Young as 
he was, and he could not have been more than 
twenty-three or four, he had a dblasé worldly- 
wise look that would have suited a man of forty, 
and that did not harmonize very well with a 
youthful recklessness and impetuosity that were 
now and then apparent. 

He sought an introduction to me, and I could 
not repress a feeling of repugnance that rose 
involuntarily as I returned his salutation. If 
politeness had permitted, I would have turned 
away without speaking, but in less than five 
minutes, I was quite charmed by his manner, so 
self-possessed, and yet so deferential and insinu- 
ating. His powers of conversation were remark- 
able, and he had a skill in flattery that, distrust- 
ful as I was of compliments and complimenters, 
induced me to listen to the pretty things he said 
to me, with a feeling of satisfaction that one 
person at least thoroughly appreciated me. 

We did not allude to our former meeting, but 
when Mr. Powell, for that was his name, had 
brought me into a general communicative mind, 
he began to question me about Henrietta and her 
illness. Henrietta had begged us not to tell the 
cause of her non-appearance, so that I could not 
satisfy his curiosity entirely; but, remembering 
that Aunt Abby had said, “it would be two 
weeks before she would be fit to be seen, for her 
face was blistered all over,” J mentioned that 
circumstance to Mr. Powell. He seemed some- 
what troubled, grieved I thought, at the prospect 
of not seeing her for so long; and I sympathized 
with him. Soon after, I saw him talking with 


Nannie Porter, a soft, giggling, and rather pretty 
girl, who had the reputation of being an heiress 
in a small way. He hovered around her the 
whole evening, and they talked in whispers in 


the corners of the room and in the hall. It 
seemed to me that he was paying her quite too 
much attention, considering that his heart was 
engaged elsewhere. 

At last the wedding guests departed. I sought 
my room with feet so weary with dancing that 
they could hardly bear me thither. Henrietta 
was waiting to hear all the particulars of the 
evening’s gayety, and I was sleepily relating 
them, when Nannie Porter entered. 

**T am going to stay here to-night, girls,” she 
said, in a hurried way. ‘My head aches, and 
I sent Bob home with the carriage, to say that I 
could not come till to-morrow.” 

We said all that was proper, and Nannie was 
silent for a few minutes; then she asked me for 
writing materials. I told her that they were all 
in the library, which, owing to the house being 
rather crowded with guests, was at present occu- 
pied as a sleeping-room. She could not obtain 
them till the morning. She moved about the 
room uneasily. She seemed burthened with a 
secret too heavy for her powers of retention. At 
last it came out— 

“Girls, will you never tell something I am 
going to tell you?” 

Of course we promised. 

“Well, Iam going to be married to-morrow 
morning.” 

“To whom?” asked Henrietta. 

**To some one that has loved me ever so long 
—more than a year. We were engaged six 
months ago, but mamma made me break it off, 
and forbade him to come tosee me. He went to 
New Orleans after that, and mamma thinks that 
he is there still, or she would never have let me 
come here without her. But I saw him here to- 
night, and he told me he had been ill with a brain 
fever in consequence of my treating him so, and 
that he was near dying. He says he is con- 
stantly threatened with it again, and that if I 
don’t marry him directly, he knows he cannot 
live a year. He looks pale and thin, poor fellow, 
and I cannot help pitying him. I have promised 
him that I will go with him early in the morning 
to a minister, who lives about seven miles from 
here. We can be married there, and go quietly 
to see mamma; but J thought I would like to 
send a little note first.” 

“What is the gentleman’s name?” asked 
Henrietta. 

* Harry Powell.” 

* Harry Powell!” exclaimed Henrietta. ‘He 
is engaged to me. He gave me this turquoise 
ring, an emblem of his truth, he said.” 

“He gave me this emerald,” said Nannie, 
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“that I might know that hope had something yet 
in store for us. He wrote me some preity verses, 
too, about it ;”? and she repeated the poetry. 

« He sent those very lines to me,” said Henri- 
etta. “I have them at home now.” 

Nannie began to cry. 

**T am sure he loves me better than any one 
else in the world; he has told me so a hundred 
times. He did say once that if I did not marry 
him, and he survived it, he might be induced to 
marry some one else from interest or necessity, 
but that his affections would be forever blighted.” 

* But,” said Henrietta, “ he has been address- 
ing me for three years, long before he saw you. 
I have refused him several times, for my friends 
did not like him at all, and each time he told me 
the same thing that he told you, and I confess I 
believed him. I will tell you something else. I 
promised to slip away from the house this even- 
ing, and go with him to the same minister’s to 
which he was to take you, I presume, and for 
the same purpose. But for that varnish, I should 
have been Mrs. Powell by this time, and you 
would have made a great escape. I think we 
have rather cause for delight than sorrow.” 

But Nannie went on weeping, while Henrietta 
flung her ring into the fire. 

** Who is this Mr. Powell?” asked I. 

* He is the only son of old Judge Powell, one 
of the most highly respected persons in this part 
of the country. His father died some years ago, 
and left Harry a large fortune.” 

“Ah, I have heard of him,” said I. “He 
gambled his property all away the first year it 
came into his possession. Did he not?” 

* People say so,”’ said Henrietta. ‘‘ He denied 
it, and I never believed it till now. But now, I 
confess, I would believe anything of him.” 

“It is not true,” said Nannie, sobbing. 

*T think,” said I, after meditating a few mo- 
ments, “that Mr. Powell’s matrimonial affairs 
are rather speculations than matters of feeling. 
You have more wealth than Nannie, so you 
would be his first choice; but, as there is danger 
that if he waits two or three weeks, your rela- 
tions may find out his intentions and interfere, 
he will take the bird in the hand.” 

“To think that I should have been so blind 
as to believe him, and doubt all that my father 
and mother told me!” exclaimed Henrietta, in 
strong indignation against herself. 

“T think, Pauline, it is shameful in you and 
Henrietta to talk in that way about Mr. Powell. 
He has told me himself how all these stories 
originated, and there is not a word of truth in 
any of them.” 

* But how do you account for his professing 
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so much love for you and Henrietta at the same 
time, and evidently more desirous to win her 
hand than yours; for he did not speak particu- 
larly to you till I assured him that Henrietta 
would be confined to her room for some time, 
and that her mother was coming to nurse her.” 

“ He thought I looked coldly on him, he said,” 
said Nannie. 

“Do you really believe that he loves you?” 
asked Henrietta, out of patience with her weak- 
ness. 

*T know it,” said Nannie, and her foot gave 
emphasis to her words. Her temper, naturally 
gentle and submissive, was evidently throwing 
off all control. We said nothing more for some 
time. At last Henrietta rose up, and turning to 
the weeping girl, said firmly— 

** Nannie, I am sure, if you will only take a 
few days to think, you will feel as I do, rejoiced 
that you are saved from a life of misery with an 
unprincipled man. But before I go to sleep you 
must promise me that you will not elope with 
Mr. Powell to-morrow. If you do not, I shall 
think it my duty to rouse Colonel Percy, and let 
him know about it.” 

Nannie resisted, urged Henrietta’s promise, 
entreated secrtey, but in vain. At last, seeing 
that Henrietta was about to fulfil her threat, she 
yielded, and gave the promise that was required 
of her. Henrietta and I were both young and 
unsuspicious, or we should not have trusted to 
this “lover’s vow.”” When we woke late ona 
bright, sunny morning, Nannie was gone. We 
gave the alarm, but it was too late. Three days 
after, she called upon us as Mrs. Powell, happy 
and radiant in her bridal honors and bridal attire. 
She had evidently repeated to her husband some 
of the severe remarks we had made about him, 
and Henrietta and I had not spared him on that 
memorable evening, for, with the same tact and 
address with which he had paid me so many 
pretty compliments when it suited his purposes, 
he now contrived, in the most courteous manner, 
to make a number of caustic and bitter remarks. 
Every sentence he uttered to me had a sting in 
it, the hardest part of which to bear was, that to 
notice it would be the most effectual way of 
giving the speaker pleasure. The message he 
left for Henrietta with the unconscious Ellen, 
which she, in her ignorance, delivered with great 
precision, was concentrated gall and bitterness. 
Nannie listened to his words with evident delight, 
and looked triumphantly at me, as if to say— 
** Are you still so blind as to think that he could 
ever have preferred Henrietta to me?” She 
still believed in him. 

After living a few years in a style of reckless 
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extravagance, wasting all that she brought to | New Orleans, she discovered, by some accident, 
him in riot and dissipation, Mr. Powell sank at { the position and circumstances of her old friend, 
last to his true level, that of a worthless gambler. { and many a little act of kindness and attention, 
Even then, in poverty, neglect, and unkindness, ; for which Nannie could not account, came from 
Nannie still clung with a blind devotion to her } Mrs. Bertram’s compassionate heart. In look- 
wretched husband, and her love, that could only } ing over her past life, Henrietta often says, 
have been called a foolish instinct in its first ; “that the greatest good fortune of her life came 
madness, became elevated by its patient strength { from the use of the only cosmetic she ever tried. 
and endurance into a kind of heroic affection. It proved indeed ‘a blessing in disguise.’ ” 
After Henrietta married and went to reside in 
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“ONLY A FAMILY PARTY. 
A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“Tr is so delightful to have an eccentric } In a minute more the two stood in that close 
old uncle, immensely wealthy! Isn’t it, Mr. ’ embrace most reprehensible in private, even 
Cooper ?” ; proffered by an intimate friend, but entirely 

“ Aw!” returned that individual, languidly, » sanctioned in public opinion on the floor of a 
but with a grimace of the most profound admi- ; saloon, from the stranger of a five minutes’ in- 
ration at the young creature hanging on hisarm. } troduction. 

“To make you elegant birthday presents,” The téte-@-téte was all very well, the remarks 
continued the sylph in white tarleton tunics. being quite as respectful as young America usu- 
“I’ve just been looking at Madeline’s superb ; ally indulges in towards its elders and betters ; 
diamond cross. And then he is sure to die one all very well in its way, but that it had unfortu- 
day, and leave you—everything.” nately been overheard by the individual in ques- 

“With a naturally bad constitution, and a } tion, the wealthy and eccentric uncle himself. 
taste for—awa—quack medicines and water- Imagine the tranquil state of mind with which 
cures,” suggested Mr. Cooper, forming a given a precise, kind-hearted, but somewhat choleric 
angle with his extremely thin arm, as he adjust- gentleman of sixty listened to this delectable 
ed his eye-glass. ; dialogue. Mortimer Cooper, Jr., as he had 

“Shocking!” Miss Belmont’s simper and } named his card and office plate to be engraved, 
toss of her sandal-wood fan, on the opposite ; would not have “‘ wriggled” with such wonder- 
wing of her partner, proved how deeply her ; ful abandon through his favorite dance, had he 
sense of propriety was offended. | been aware of the turn Mortimer Cooper, Sen.’s 
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“It’s such a trifling obligation—the debt of ; meditations were taking. 
nature,” pursued Mr. Cooper, “and mfuncle ; “The young dog! the young rascal! And 
is such a strict man of business, that really it’s ; there’s Miss Madeline and her diamond cross ; 
a wonder he has declined payment so long, ah.” wonder how she speculates on post-obits? Bless 
And, not condescending to laugh at his own my soul, how fast her tongue goes !”’ 


sally, the young gentleman’s manner showed Mortimer Cooper, better known on ’Change 
very plainly that he expected his companion to { than in the precincts of a ball-room, was for the 
be extremely amused. first time in his life guilty of becoming an inten- 


“* Méchant ’ murmured the sylph, holding up { tional eavesdropper. A sudden dive into the 
a most delicately gloved hand in plarful me- reception-room, a cross tack through the con- 
nace. servatory, and he stood behind the fragrant 

** Particularly when he has such a respectable { screen of lemon-trees, in front of which Miss 
nephew and namesake, quite ready to take Madeline and her escort criticized the dancers. 
charge of his money-bags.”’ * A good thing Mort’s going to make of it,” 

* And empty them,” suggested Miss Belmont. { remarked the scion of the house of Livingston, 

‘With the aid of some fair hand,” returned { as the frantic couple dashed for a moment into 
her suitor, with weak gallantry, “which is ; full view. “Old Belmont’s sure to cut up 
already pledged for the present Redowa.” handsomely.” 
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‘Not that Mortimer need care for money 
with his expectations,” returned the fair Made- 
line, thereby insinuating her own. 

* Queer old chap, that uncle of yours.”” Mr. 
Livingston evidently understood the delicate 
allusion. ‘‘ Quite extraordinary, ’pon my ho- 
nor.” Not being troubled with an excess of the 
last-mentioned article, Mr. Livingston, like 
many another threatened insolvent, drew largely 
upon a fabulous capital. ‘Not likely to marry, 
eh ?” 

“Oh, no!”? Miss Cooper indignantly re- 
pulsed the unthought-of calamity. ‘Some 
fortunate disappointment in early life—fortunate 
for us, you know—I ’ve heard mamma say. A 
mésalliance, or something of that sort, broken 
off by the family, and a romantic Abelard con- 
stancy.” 

It could not be possible that the aristocratic 
mouth was curled bya sneer! The shrug of 
the fair wncovered shoulders was undeniable. 
The pendant boughs of shrubbery rustled with 
the slight contact, and the lemon-blossoms gave 
out an unnatural oppressive odor, it seemed to 
the listener ensconced behind them. And she, 
his cherished niece, the constant recipient of 
boundless favors, the embodiment of sensibility, 
and with his diamond cross sparkling in her 
bosom, could speak so lightly of what had seared 
his youth and darkened hismanhood! Perhaps 
he had been mistaken in the manner; and then 
he had been so seldom in society of late years, 
he must make allowance for the flippancy which 
seemed the order of the day. 

“Oh ho!’ resumed the sapient Charles 
Augustus Livingston; ‘sentimental and all 
that; quite antediluvian—quite as much so as 
his tailor.” 

This, tingling in the ears of a gentleman of 
the old régime, in neckerchief of the finest 
lawn, and a frill of unimpeachable delicacy ! 

* Quite a Noah, isn’t he?” How they both 
simpered at their mutual excessive brilliancy ! 
* But then, you know, one must put up with 
eccentricities, though one blushes behind one’s 
fan, where so much is to be looked for. Poor 
uncle Mortimer, his health is really wretched !”” 

And this was the niece who nursed him so 
affectionately, listened with such sweetness and 
patience to the catalogue of his numerous in- 
firmities, prepared such soothing confections, 
and embroidered such comfortable slippers! It 
was a wonder the colloquists were not startled 
by his involuntary groan at these mortifying re- 
flections, knowing, as he did, that this fashion- 
able niece and nephew, with their aristocratic 
mamma, owed literally everything to him, their 
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very income, as well as the success they met 
with in society, from the report of his will made 
in their favor. 

Dear uncle, do wrap yourself up well, it’s 
shocking cold,” exclaimed Miss Cooper, encoun~ 
tering her respected relative in the dressing- 
room. 

“Ugh!” groaned the old gentleman from 
behind the turned-up fur collar of his travelling- 
cloak. His niece and the sylph had thrown 
over their gossamer draperies opera cloaks, in 
the latest style, scarcely coming to the waist. 
Their elaborate coiffures were shaded by tasselled 
rigolettes, with about as much warmth as a 
flounce of lace. The open-work silk stockings 
and satin slippers were shielded by ornamental 
Polish carriage-boots. A good lamb’s-wool 
stocking drawn over them would have been 
much more to the purpose. 

** Ugh !” ejaculated uncle Mortimer, again, as 
his affectionate nephew volunteered his High- 
land shawl. ‘“* Keepit yourself, my boy; you’ll 
need all you have.” 

Whether he referred to wraps, brains, or 
pocket-money was questionable, from the gri- 
mace which followed the remark. Mortimer, 
Jr., thought only of the first, and considered it 
a new proof of his uncle’s attachment to his 
future heir. 

**Do have the window up, Mortimer; think 
of uncle’s poor chest!” almost shrieked the 
niece, as they entered the carriage. 

* And do, uncle, take the carriage,’’ sereamed 
both, as the unusually taciturn old gentleman 
discharged it, on arriving at their maternal resi- 
dence, and strode away on foot to his own 
lodgings in cold and darkness. 

The brother and sister surveyed each other 
anxiously, by the light of the turned down gas- 
burner in the hall. 

** Some whim,” nodded the rigolette, till the 
little crowd of tassels danced again. ‘“ Whata 
supper-table, Mort! Not a decent thing—not 
even a mille fruits !” 

“And that champagne! Bah! Livingston 
and I emptied our glasses into the spittoon.” 

Meantime, Uncle Mortimer ploughed along 
through the deserted streets, making a vehement 
gesticulation now and then, which would have 
arrested the attention of the watchman, had 
there been any abroad such an unpleasant right. 
But, as there was none, he proceeded in unmo- 
lested reverie. The old gentleman was appa- 
rently “making up his mind to something,” 
making it up “ good and strong,” while he was 
about it. Perhaps it was to marry, after all, 
and so cut off the succession. Who could tell? 
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But all this fierce ebullition ended, apparently, 
in invitations to a New Year’s dinner party, the 
cards, for they were quite formal, dating from a 
certain number in Fifth Avenue. “ What could 
it mean?” said Mrs. Cooper, the mamma, in 
her French morning-gown and cap. Time had 
touched her so gently, and the milliner re- 
touched so skilfully, that she seemed scarcely 
plder than her daughter. Quite attractive enough 
to give some currency to the report that the 
widow had laid siege, at no very late period, to 
the hand of her wealthy and eccentric brother- 
in-law. 

* It can’t be possible he is at last going to give 
up those remote lodgings and take a house. 
197! My dear, it must be that new stone front 
next to the Belmonts.” 

*‘Oh,mamma! And hecan’t be going to live 
there all alone ; it’s a perfect hotel.” 

* Palace,” corrected Mrs. Cooper. ‘“‘ Do walk 
by there to-day, and see if there are any signs 
of its having been taken. But here comes 
Adele now ; she will be sure to know.” 

“ The strangest thing !”? exclaimed Miss Bel- 
mont, throwing a card of invitation on the table 
beside their own. “From your uncle! And 
he’s taken that house next to ours. Why, it’s 
magnificent! far the handsomest one in the 
block. Why didn’t you tell me, you mean crea- 
ture, that you were coming to live there?” 

A significant look passed between mother and 
daughter. 

“Uncle is so very peculiar, you know, and 
wished it kept so quiet.” Of course, he must 
have wished it, since he had not told even them; 
but that they did not mention. 

* And Gus Livingston has one too,” said Miss 
Belmont. ‘* He was at our house last evening.” 

“Quite a family party,” said Mrs. Cooper, 
significantly. 

Both the young ladies felt themselves called 
upon to look conscious. If there had been any 
doubt of Mr. Livingston’s intentions, this pub- 
lic instalment in the Fifth Avenue palace would 
certainly bring matters to a crisis. As for Miss 
Belmont, she surely would not say nay to the 
probable future possessor of its glories. 

**T am so impatient to have you there, I de- 
clare!” said Miss Belmont. “How are the 
drawing-rooms to be furnished ?” 

Here was a poser. But Mrs. Cooper, quicker 
than her daughter in those little deceits which 
are called “ tact” in society, affected the myste- 


nous— 
‘Tt would not do to spoil uncle’s surprise. 
We shall have to wait and see.” 
**Nine days!” sighed Miss Belmont. “To- 
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morrow is only the 24th. What are you going 
to do Christmas? We have only a stupid fami- 
ly party. I wish, Addy, that you and Mortimer 
would come around in the evening and help get 
up a little dance.” 

** Madeline would be delighted,” said Mrs. 
Cooper, quickly ; “and she could answer for 
Mortimer.” A family party at the Belmonts! 
What a step gained for her ingenuous son! 
And how thoughtful in Uncle Mortimer to ask 
Mr. Livingston for New Year’s! 

Miss Cooper volunteered to escort her friend 
home, that she might have the pleasure of pass- 
ing by 197, and inspecting its outer glories at 
least. It never had seemed so imposing before ; 
and, true enough, the workmen were busy 
fastening a silver door-plate, engraved with 
* Cooper,” to one of the richly carved panels. 

So odd in uncle! I long to see him, and 
find out all about it,” said the young lady, as 
she carried her report home to her expectant 
manima. 

“I should have thought he might have con- 
sulted us—at least our taste.” And Mrs. Cooper 
looked around her small, but elegant apart- 
ments, where every inch of room and every arti- 
cle of furniture were made the most of. 

* But uncle has excellent taste,” said the 
younger lady, thinking of her diamond cross. 
“We must certainly give a ball, mamma, as 
soon as we get fairly settled. I long for even- 
ing to come !”’ 

But evening did not bring Mr. Cooper, nor 
even Christmas day, though he sent a pretty 
gift to each of the family, as he always had 
done, excusing himself on the plea of unusual 
haste in business ; the whole week, in fact, the 
first since the death of Madeline’s father, passed 
without so much as a call from him. 

*He doesn’t want to be teazed about the 
home,” said Mrs. Cooper, as Madeline com- 
mented on this unusual absence. ‘* You know 
how odd he always was, and he chooses to make 
the surprise as complete as possible.” But, for 
all that, she had an undefined uneasiness she 


_ could not account for to herself, and did not 


even mention to her children. 

Mortimer Cooper, Jr., purported to be a law- 
yer by profession ; but, save the legal business 
of his relative, a very small share of “ practice” 
fell to his lot. The office was a comfortable 
smoking-room. It had been handsomely fitted 
up by the ever kind uncle when he was first 
admitted to the bar, and was a capital lounging- 
place for all “the fellows” of his particular set. 
They talked over this singular “‘ palatial” freak 
of the Senior, with their feet on the grate, help- 
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ing themselves from the graceful bronze cigar- 
stand on the mantle. 

*T say, old boy, takes you right home, there 
by old Belmont’s,” one of the party suggested. 

“IT wonder whose hat ’ll hang up in your 
place ?” said another, leaning towards the honor- 
able Charles Augustus. 

“Gus is a clever fellow !” remarked his ex- 
pectant brother-in-law, patronizingly. 

‘With a good look-out for the dimes,” said 
No. 1. 

“All right now, though! 179 is a blessed 
reality. Gus don’t like Chateaux en Espagne.” 

* T say, Martin, will you hold your tongue?” 
growled Charles Augustus from the gothic book- 
case, where he was consulting, not ‘‘ Purdon’s 
Digest,” but a bound volume of the “ Spirit.” 
“What kind of feed does the governor give, 
Mort?” 

*Can’t say; this is his first spread. Silver 
all comes from Ball’s—Addy saw it there.” 
And so she had, by the merest accident in the 
world, and came with the wonderful news that 
it was the most superb set that she had ever 
laid eyes on. 

Mrs. Cooper, with a true housekeeper’s ap- 
preciation, looked contemptuously on the Shef- 
field coffee-urn, which already began to show 
marks of service. How she panted for the day 
to come that should place her at the head of 
this magnificent establishment. Miss Madeline 
had already commenced amusing her leisure 
moments in making out a party list, from which 
many of their present visitors were excluded. 
“What would do for Ninth Street never would 
answer for Fifth Avenue.” 

But this was a daily and hourly remark with 
Mrs. Cooper; so much so, that the servants 
began to boast of it to neighboring chamber- 
maids and waiters as a settled thing, until the 
removal of the Mark Coopers became an on dit 
with their respective masters and mistresses. 

As “birds of the air” are never wanting to 
* tell the matter,” it was not long in coming to 
Mr. Mortimer Cooper’s ears; but that worthy 
gentleman apparently saw no harm in popular 
preoccupation of his establishment, for he only 


shrugged his shoulders in silence, and worked ' 


the faster to get it thoroughly complete in 
every detail. 


Very complete it was! Mrs. Mark Cooper 


exclaimed at every step, when she was conducted 
through it on the eventful New Year’s day, far 


exceeding her most boundless imaginings. They | 


were invited at five, but took the liberty of 

coming an hour earlier, to inspect the house by 

daylight, as Uncle Mortimer evidently expected 
VOL. L.—3 


they would. He received them in the marble- 
paved hall in a most elaborate costume, in honor 
of the occasion, his shirt frill half an inch wider 
than usual, Addy declared to her brother; but 
then its old-fashioned diamond brooch was of 
almost priceless value. 

Mr. Cooper had exercised a fine taste, cramped 
by no narrow expenditure. They confessed to 
themselves, as they passed from room to room 
of the magnificent suite, they could not have 
improved anything if they had been consulted. 
The second floor was also fitted up in suites, 
one so plainly intended for Addy that she could 
hardly help thanking their generous relative on 
the spot—this time seriously—for his attention 
to her tastes and pursuits. There was the 
morning-room, a perfect gem of a boudoir, hung 
with ruby damask, bordered by blue and gold— 
pictures, cabinets, a piano-forte, though there 
was a magnificent instrument that she longed to 
run her hands over in the drawing-room; the 
dressing-room opening from it, with wardrobes 
that looked like one massive mirror, set in a 
delicately carved rosewood frame; the bed- 
chamber separated only by a curtain of lace and 
rose-colored silk. The very best drawing-room 
in Ninth Street, even in its best days, would 
not compare to that chamber. 

* And how is this for a gay young bachelor?’ 
said Mr. Cooper, opening the door of the adjoin- 
ing suite. 

Mortimer, Jr., was in ecstasies ; nothing but 
a warning look from his mother prevented a 
volleg of thanks ; but he pulled up his collar, 
and examined his hair from right to left, before 
the superb dressing-glass, with. visible satisfac- 
tion. 

“We old people must be content to take a 
higher flight,” Mr. Cooper remarked, as they 
reached the second staircase. 

It was now Mrs. Mark’s turn to bridle and 
look conscious. Wasn’t it as good as saying, 
“ All this belongs to you and your children?” 
and she felt a fresh curiosity to inspect her own 
apartments. But, just as they set foot on the 
stairs, a loud peal announced other guests, and 
they hastened to the drawing-room to receive 
them. 

Mrs. Mark did the honors quite naturally 
and Addy found time to whisper to Miss Bel- 
mont, “ You should see my rvoms; they are 
superb!” before they were summoned to the 
dining-room. 

Here also was a blaze of light and splendor. 
Mr. Cooper had attested his title as millionnaire 
in the rich appointments. Mrs. Mark was un- 
consciously tending towards her seat as mistress 
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of the mansion, when she noticed plates were 
laid for eight, yet only six were present. 

* Ah,” said Mr. Cooper, as if understanding 
the involuntary pause, “one moment.” And 
the “family party” had scarcely time to look at 
each other before he returned with a young 
lady in deep mourning upon his arm, and fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, whose calm self-posses- 
sion was in strong contrast to the panic of the 
rest. 

* Allow me to introduce my daughter, Miss 
Emily Cooper—my son, Mortimer Cooper, Jr.— 
just returned from their travels. My dear Mrs. 
Mark, your niece; she will take her place at 
the head of my table, if you will permit her. 
Mortimer, shake hands ; your cousin, my name- 
sake. Only a family party, my dears. Miss 
Belmont and Mr, Livingston will provide so 
well for your cousins, that they will not miss 
any little diversion your appearance may make 
from their share of Uncle Novah’s property.” 

It was quite a long speech for Mr. Cooper, 
who rubbed his hands at the conclusion after 
the true stage-papa fashion, and the tableau 
would have done no discredit to the foot-lights 
of the Broadway or Wallack’s. Though it cer- 
tainly was not acting; for, however artificial 
most of the party might be in ordinary, their 
surprise and consternation on this occasion were 
genuine. 

“Perhaps you don’t exactly understand it, 
Mrs. Mark. These are poor Emily’s children ; 
a better wife never man had, or better children 
than she ’s made these. Family agate 
isn’t much use, after all, is it?” 

It was well that the soup made its appearance 
at this critical period, for all the party were too 
well-bred to continue a scene before servants. 
The young gentlemen bowed to each other with 
the most studied politeness, and Madeline could 
not help acknowledging to herself that her new 
cousin was remarkably pretty, in spite of her 
close mourning, and perfectly lady-like. The 
ordeal of doing the honors at such a table suffi- 
ciently proved the last, however low her birth 
might be. Mrs. Mark found no refuge from 


her chagrin there, or in watching her nephew in 
contrast to her own son, who certainly lost by 
the compar'son. 

As for Miss Belmont and Mr. Livingston, 
their so)+ ssfuge from the contretemps of such a 
family dirner was in exchanging meaning 








glances by stealth at the utter confusion of the 
Mark Coopers, and took leave as soon as pos- 
sible after they rose from the table. 

**A charming little explanation going on 
there,” said Charles Augustus, pointing over 
his shoulder to the drawing-room. “Sly old 
chap that! Quite romantic, ’pon my honor.” 

*‘T never was so thunderstruck,” returned 
Miss Belmont, passing one slippered foot on the 
lower step of her father’s house. ‘‘ Do come in 
and talk it over.” 

Mr. Livingston was not slow in responding 
to such a cordial invitation. Whether it occur- 
red to him on the spot to profit by his friend’s 
mishap, we cannot well say; but, by the end 
of the season, Charles Augustus visited the 
Belmonts without invitation, and was made 
perfectly at home by his fiancée. 

Mrs. Mark Cooper understood the facts of 
the case much better than her children, when 
the explanation was made; though how her 
brother-in-law had mar.aged to conceal his mar- 
riage with the pretty dressmaker, Emily Talbut, 
from any member of the family was an inge- 
nuity beyond her conception. The outwardly 
odd and crusty bachelor, Mortimer Cooper, was 
in reality the most exemplary of husbands in 
his modest home, and his children, though 
highly educated, never knew that they had 
claims to any other. 

He loved them; but he had a share of the 
family pride of birth, which had made him look 
upon his brother’s children as his ostensible 
heirs. He knew there would be quite enough 
to provide handsomely for his own family into 
the bargain. But their mother’s death had 
made him, for the first time, feel what had been 
due to her, and what were her children’s right- 
ful claims; and, while he hesitated between 
this and custom, and the world’s opinion, the 
memorable evening of the ball decided him. 

Mr. Mortimer Cooper was very slow in be- 
lieving the reality of his niece’s repentance, and 
the warm attachment she manifested for her 
cousin Emily ; but he forgave her after a time, 
so much so as to consent to receive her for a 
daughter-in-law. The family party was once 
more reunited, and, though her son was never 
entirely reconciled at losing the second story 
apartments, Mrs. Mark had the satisfaction in 
time of issuing her ‘At Homes” from 197 
Fifth Avenue. 











CHARADES IN ACTION. 
(For Introductory Remarks, see December number.) 
FIREWORKS.—A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


A Lapy. Parisu Beapie. Turn-cocx. 
LitTte Boys. 


ACT I. } pinafores and frills, dragging by a comforter the 
FIRE— ; music Canterbury for the parish engine. 
Enter Turn-cock, who turns on the water, 
DRAMATIS PERSON ®. ; at an imaginary plug, with the kitchen poker. 
$ 


Scrne— Outside of Lady’s house. ¢ 


Enrer Litt te Boys, with paper frills round ; 
necks and long pinaforeson. They begin danc- 
ing atout, and pointing to ceiling in the direc- 
tion of Lady’s house, to Mtimate that the kitchen ~§ Beadle and Turn-cock then advance to the door 
chimney ‘s on fire. of Lady’s house, and keep giving single knocks, 

Enter Lapy in great state of alarm at the { but nobody will answer, Little Boys and Girls 
eries of “Fire.”’ She looks up, and then exit keep jumping about all the time, and putting 
Lady rapidly. their hands up to the sides of their mouths, as 

Enter Partsu Beapte in his full uniform, } if they were shouting fire. 
wearing a lady’s colored travelling-cloak for Enter Lady’s head through half-opened door. 
coat, and the footman’s gold-lace band on his | Turn-cock demands his fee, and Beadle requests 
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hat. In his hand he carries the man-servant’s that he may be paid the expenses of bringing 
tall walking-stick. out the parish engine. Lady refuses to pay 
Enter troop of Lirrte Boys and Grrts, in them. Turn-cock points to the palm of his 


_——_— 





hand several times in an energetic manner, but {; They, with much ceremony, take the number 
the Lady will not listen to him, and keeps ; of the house, and exit Beadle and Turn-cock, 
shaking her head. Beadle attempts to enter, , followed by parish engine and Little Boys and 
when Lady closes the door violently. ( Girls dancing. 
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legged upon the ottoman, and begin working at 
coats and waistcoats, cutting out patterns with 


ACT II. 
—WORES. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Tartors. BooTMaKers. CARPENTERS. 


RPL LLP OOD LD OLD 


Mituiners. DressMAKERS. LADIES AND re > 
GENTLEMAN. : ‘ae =— _ 
Scrne—A large work-room. : the tongs for shears, and ironing their work 


ExtTer TatLors, who seat themselves cross- ‘ with a flat-iron for goose. 
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Enter BootmaKkers, who begin repairing 
boots, putting the ends through @ la mode des 


« 
eobblers, whilst others hammer away at the 
soles, and some cut out shapes on the paste- ; 
board with a table-knife. ; 

Enter Mitiinens, who arrange bonnets on } 
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umbrella-stand in supposed window, whilst the 





terns, and minutely examines a panorama of 
London that is held up before him. He fixes 
upon one, and desires to be measured. Next he 
patronizes the Bootmaker, and is shown some 
Wellingtons, which he forthwith purchases. 
The Carpenter also disposes of his chair, and 
a bargain is struck for the boudoir. 
Exit Ladies and Gentleman, followed by Tai- > 
lors, Bootmakers, Milliners, and Carpenters, 
who bow them out into the passage. ; 


ACT III. 
FIREWORKS. 


RRAMATIS PERSON ®. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. WaAITeERs, &c. 





Suddenly, a bell is heard to ring violently in 
the passage, by means of the tongs and the | 
poker, afd the Ladiés and Gentlemen, with { 
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DressMAKERs gather round, and all of them 
begin working at the same robe. 
Enter CARPENTERS, who commence repairing 





a chair, whilst others are French-polishing the 
boudoir. 

Enter Lapres and GENTLEMAN. The La- 
dies advance to the Milliners, and hold up their 
hands in admiration of the bonnets in the hat- 
stand. They try them on before the glass. 
Others hand to the Dressmakers brown parcels 
of silks they have brought with them, and de- 
scribe by their actions the exact style in which 
they wish them to be made up. The Gentle- 
man requests the Tailor to show him his pat- 





Scene—Vaurhall Gardens on a gala night. At 
the end, window curtains arranged as seat with 
table. The countless lamps, statues, fountains, 
and grottos can only be imagined and not 
described. 


Enter Lapres and GENTLEMEN, who walk 


ADE ch 


about the gardens with umbrellas up, whilst 
others seat themselves under window curtains. 

Enter Wartrers with dishes and glasses, 
which they place on table bower of window 
curtains, 


i’ 
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their umbrellas still up, form themselves in a 


ring round the door. 
Then the well-imitated ascent of a rocket is 











LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COOK’S. 
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heard ush-h-h-ee-ing without, and the crowd, 
looking towards the ceiling, cry, Oh! oh! oh! 
which is followed by a loud bang! 


This is re- 
peated several times, until at last the quick suc- 
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cession of ohs! and bangs! tell that the grand 
display of rockets has gone off, and the Ladies 
and Gentlemen make for the door as quickly as 
possible. 





LETTERS LEFT AT 


THE 


PASTRY-COOK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND 
HER “ DEAR, DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN, 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


THE THIRTEENTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated June the 15th.) 


SHOWING HOW A LONG PURSE IS SOMETIMES 
NEEDED AT SCHOOL TO MAKE IT “THE 
HAPPIEST TIME OF OUR LIVES.” 


I snovutp have written before, dearest Elea- 
nor, if I had not been reduced to poverty. I 
have actually been incapable of paying Susan’s 
postage fee. There is not a queen’s-head even 
left in my purse. Almost everything has been 
eleared out of the pretty work-box that dear 
Fanny Jackson gave me before sh® went away 
to the north, and I have scarcely anything left 
to raise a loan with. But, worse than all, I am 
two shillings four and a half pence in debt! 

It was cruel of you, Nelly, not to have sent 
me some money. I wouldn’t have asked you, 
dear, unless I really wanted it; for what with 
forfeits, mistresses’ birthdays, charity, and our 
system of “ mothers,” it is nothing but pay, pay, 
pay, all day long. 

You mustn’t start, Nell, if I tell you that I 
am a “mother,” and I can assure you I find it 
anything but agreeable. All the elder girls are 
supposed to be “ mothers ;” that is to say, two 
or three tiresome little plagues are placed under 
their care, and they are responsible for their 
elean faces, tidy clothes, and good behavior. 
This system is established, as Miss Priscilla 
observes, in order that “‘ the heart and affections 
may be cultivated with the mind, and woman 
fitted for the sphere of love she is born to adorn.” 
It rather unfits me than otherwise, for I can 
assure you it is as much as I can do to attend to 
myself, without having a family to look after. 

My troubles were not yet over, for what did 
Miss Meggy Sharpe do but assemble the senior 
girls around me, and began telling them such big 
stories about my engagement to Sydney, reveal- 
ing all I had foolishly confided to her honor, and 
adding considerably to it. She then completed 
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her cruelty by reading out aloud to them Sydney's 
last beautiful letter, making fun of every sweet 
expression, and turning all its tender vows of 
love into ridicule. Each word went like a pair 
of scissors into my heart. She is cleverer than 
I am, Nelly, but only turns her cleverness into 
acts of cruelty. I did not envy the meanness 
of her triumph, though I cried my eyes out with 
vexation, until Amy, who is the guardian angel 
of everybody, not only put a stop to the fun, 
but even got me Sydney’s dear letter back again. 
I consoled myself by reading it over several 
times to myself. 

I find education is a very expensive thing, 
Nelly, and my worries have certainly had one 
good effect; they have taught me to be more 
grateful for the education I am myself receiving. 

Yesterday afternoon Miss Priscilla addressed 
us in a neat speech, reminding us that our 
“esteemed preceptress’s natal day was fast ap- 
proaching, when she knew that our affectionate 
hearts would only be too desirous to present 
some (rifling offering as a loving memento of 
our grateful respect.’ All the school was, of 
course, unanimous in this proposition, and No- 
ble was appealed to, as head-monitress, for her 
opinion about what would be the most accept- 
able gift. A work-box, a desk, an ink-stand, 
a dressing-case was each in its turn proposed, 
but all of them rejected, as having been given 
on previous birthdays. Then the modest Pris- 
cilla came generously to our aid. “She knew 
our beloved instructress had long desired a time- 
piece to decorate the mantle-piece of her bou- 
doir, and by a strange coucidence, as felicitous 
as it was fortuitous, she smd recently expressed 
much admiration for one seen. in Regent Street ;”” 
but Priscilla kindly feared the price would exceed 
our wishes, prodigal as she knew they were. 
Although no one appreciated better thar herselt 
the affectionate attachment which bound the 
entire college in ties of motherly love to her 
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sister, still she could not permit any giddy ex- 
travagance, the more especially as Mrs. Rodwell 
would value the simplest offering as highly as 
the richest gift. “As a friend, therefore, she 
would request us frankly to say if we could 
afford nine guineas, for such was the price of 
the desired clock.” Again was the school 
unanimous, and Noble undertook to say—‘* we 
could easily manage it.” i 

A small committee was then formed; Noble 
was elected to the honorable post of banker, and 
Priscilla headed the list with a donation of half- 
a-guinea, “ begging, however, that it might not 
be taken as any guide of what the subscriptions 
should be.” I had already emptied my purse on 
a collection the week before, and if it had not 
been for Amy, who lent me five shillings, I 
shouldn’t have been able to subscribe the addi- 
tional sum that was wanted on this occasion. I 
should like to have put down a great deal more, 
to give pleasure to our Lady Principal, who, 
after all, has a number of good qualities, and 
who has greatly endeared herself to our affections 
by her recent kindness to Mary Owen. I have 
no doubt I should like her very much, if she 
wasn’t our schoolmistress, but somehow that fact 
does freeze the fountain of one’s love a little 
bit! 

We had hard work to accumulate the nine 
guineas, for some girls are more stingy than 
others; and it is not always the richest who are 
the most liberal. I must say, it pained me to 
witness the numerous coaxings, and threats, and 
petty artifices that were called into requisition to 
induce the littie girls to part with their shillings 
and sixpences; but what grieved me most was 
to see the begging-bor (it is a hard term, Nelly, 
but really it was very little better) being carried 
round to the poor schoolmistresses, and their 
being compelled to give, for, if any one of them 
had refused or complained, it would have been 
as much as her situation was worth. In this 
way, I saw Blight put down half a sovereign, 
which seemed to be all she had in her purse; 
and little Fraulein, too, had to change one of 
the golden treasures she had put aside to send 
to her parents, in order to pay her subscription. 
Surely, it is not right to make the small pittance 
they receive even smaller, by asking them to 
contribute to these forced compliments. 

At last, the necessary sum was scraped to- 
gether, and a deputation of happy girls, guarded 
by Snapp (our Snap-Dragon, as we call her), 
started one fine morning, and brought back the 
~eautiful clock, an ormolu figure of Minerva 
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seated on the world, teaching a little fat Cupid 
in bronze his celestial globe; and we had, 
besides, an ice and a bun apiece at Farrance’s. 
Then begun the mysterious preparations. Snapp 
wrote the speech, and little Minnie Campbell, 
who is the youngest girl in the school, learnt it, 
but not until she had been scolded by Snapp to 
that degree, that when the little thing was taken 
up before Mrs. Rodwell, in her best Sunday 
frock, to recite it, she burst into tears, and for- 
got it all. Snapp had to deliver the speech, 
with all its long words, herself. 

To-morrow is the grand day, and we are in 
such a flutter that we can talk and think of 
nothing else. I must leave you, Nelly, as I have 
to run to look after my dress. 

I remain, dearest, 
Yours, in a perfect fever of excitement, 
Kirry CLover. 


I wish those boys at Dr. Hawkes’s would learn 
to behave themselves! We never meet them 
but they try to break our ranks, and go on in 
the most ridiculous manner. They blow kisses 
to us, and throw up their eyes as if they were 
dying, and put their hands upon their hearts, 
and say the most impudent things as we pass. I 
declare it’s quite disagreeable to come near them. 
Their conduct, too, in church, is so disgraceful 
that Iam astonished the beadle dcesn’t turn them 
all out! I do detest boys, Nelly; and these seem 
to be the rudest, the very worst-behaved speci- 
mens I ever saw. What do you think one silly, 
overgrown hobbedehoy, with a turn-down collar 
and a monkey-jacket, had the impertinence to 
throw into my parasol as we were out walking 
last Wednesday? Why, a letter, dear! and it 
was written on a sheet torn out of an exercise-book ! 
It began with, “ Vision of beauty! deign to cast 
thy cerulean orbs of beauty”—I didn’t read any 
more of the rubbish. How different to dear 
Sydney’s! 

Talking of that, Nelly, you mustn't say a word 
about Meggy Sharpe’s reading his letter out 
aloud to the whole school. It would only make 
him unhappy, poor fellow; and he would natu- 
rally imagine I was in the habit of showing his 
treasured correspondence to everybody. 


P. S. Mind you bring the money with you, 
Nelly, or else I shall not be allowed to go home; 
for no girl is allowed to leave this place in debt. 
You wouldn’t wish me, dearest, to miss my 
holidays for the matter of two shillings four and 
a half pence, and I have so much to tell you, 
Nelly! 














A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Tre hair of the head among all nations, 
civilized and savage, ancient and modern, has 
ever been considered an ornament to the person, 
and its healthy preservation and orderly arrange- 
ment have usually occupied a considerable share 
of attention. Luxuriant and tastefully arranged 
hair certainly adds a peculiar degree of style, 
elegance, and finish to the features of the female 
face, and excites admiration in the most casual 
observer; and a due regard to the trim and ap- 
pearance of this appendage to the human face 
is not out of place even in the opposite sex; for 
all should cultivate and preserve the gifts with 
which Heaven in its good providence has seen 
fit tf adorn the person. 

The hair has met with little consideration 
from the scientific world, and few works have 
been written on the subject, whilst the most 
trivial things have furnished materials for ela- 
borate treatises and learned discussions ; it-can- 
not, therefore, be deemed out of place that one 
of the most prominent characteristics of the 
human countenance should be investigated and 
popularized, so as to render its properties and 
purposes better understood by the many thou- 
sands to whom a fine head of hair is justly an 
object of solicitude. 

The growth of the hair is limited. In the 
female it grows longest, waving over the neck 
and shoulders, screening and protecting, as it 
were, from injuries which might be sustained by 
free exposure to air, light, &. In the softer 
sex, the hair of the head usually reaches to the 
waist, and frequently, when suffered to grow, 
much longer. Sir Charles Bell mentions one 
woman who had hair six feet in length. So 
Tennyson speaks of the Lady Godiva— 

* Anon, she shook her head, 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee.” 

No animal in creation experiences from his 
mane such inconvenience as man would do from 
the hair of his head, if obliged to walk on all 
fours, an evident proof that he was intended by 
his Maker to maintain an erect position. The 
hair supplies a sort of pad to the head, by which 
it is protected from mechanical injury, and 
guarded from the inclemencies of the weather. 


{ 


HAIR. 


Although hair seems so smooth to the touch, 
yet the fact is confirmed by Bichat and others, 
that it actually possesses an imbricated or 
bristled texture, the projectiens all pointing in 
one direction from the root to the tip, analogous 
to the feathered part of the quill; it was long 
supposed that upon this structure the operation 
of “ felting’? depended, in which hairs are me- 
chanically entangled together, and retained in 
this state by the inequalities on their surface; 
but careful investigation proves that this is not 
the case. 

The bulb from which hairs grow consists of 
three coverings or membranes, superposed, or 
placed in the same manner as the different 
coverings of the onion or any other bulbous 
plant, the third, or innermost, constituting the 
nucleus. At the bottom of the bulb, the nu- 
cleus of which is a sort of bag, there is an open- 
ing, connected with very minute vessels, resem- 
bling roots. These convey nourishment from 
the blood-vessels, which supply the necessary 
secretions to the hair. At the top of the bul», 
about a dozen stumps grow together in a cireu- 
lar form, and by their union constitute a round 
hollow tube, which is the hair. The white 
knob at the lower extremity of the hair, and 
which 1s erroneously termed its root, is only the 
part inserted in the sac of the bulb. It is the 
first formation of the collective stumps growing 
together, which constitute, when united, a 
single hair. 

The hair has strong electric properties—wit- 
ness the fact of stroking the hairs of a cat in 
the dark. Brushing and combing the hair have 
a soothing effect, and frequently lull to sleep. 

The various uses and economical purposes of 
the hair are not clearly understood, There is 
little doubt, however, that, like the pubescence 
and leaves of plants, the hairs perform sores 
useful operations for the skin, in absorption and 
ventilation. The leaves of plants and trees, we 
know, are mainly instrumental in absorbing the 
noxious carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, 
and, after retaining the carbon, giving out the 
oxygen purified. Plants which are divested of 
their leaves are invariably weakened in their 
growth or cestroyed. So a deprivation of the 
human hair is usually found to weaken and 
enervate the frame; and the history of Samson 
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proves that strength lies in the luxuriance, 
vigorous growth, and proper functions of the 
hair. Occasionally, however, it is found neces- 
sary to remove the hair from the head, in cases 
of fever or disease, to stay the inflammatory 
symptoms, and to relieve the brain. The head 
should invariably be kept cool—close night-caps 
are unhealthy, and smoking-caps and coverings 
for the head within doors are likewise detri- 
mental to the free growth of the hair, weakening 
it, and causing it to fall off. 

When screened from contact with the atmo- 
sphere, hair may be preserved uninjured for 
eenturies, as it does not possess within itself 
the principle of decay peculiar to all other ani- 
mal substances, but would seem to be in a great 
measure incorruptible. It does not even rot or 
decay when exposed to air or immersed in wa- 
ter. Next to the bones, hair is evidently the 
most indestructible of the constituents of the 
body; there are accounts of its having been 
found in old tombs, after all the soft parts have 
disappeared; and has been detected on portions 
of the human skin which have been nailed to 
church doors for centuries; an interesting ac- 
eount of which is given by Mr. Quekett, in the 
“ Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 
London.” 

A remarkable property of hair is the manner 
in which it is affected by the dampness of the 
atmosphere, which, by relaxing its substance, 
increases its length—hence, hairs are often used 
for the construction of the best hygrometers. 
Hair can be stretched to one-third of its ordinary 
length, and will contract again to its ordinary 
dimepsions. 

The hair of different individuals differs con- 
siderably in thickness, ranging between one- 
three-hundredth to one-seven-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter; and it is no less variable in 
its other physical properties; some kinds being 
much more dense and elastic than others—a 
circumstance which, as we have just seen, 
depends greatly upon the proportion of gelatine 
which it contains. Some measurements of the 
hair of the head have been made, by which it is 
ascertained that black hair is thicker than 
brown, and brown than blonde. The average 
diameter of the hair of the head seems, however, 
to be one-three-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch. 
From inquiries instituted into the number of 
hairs grown upon a square inch of the skin of 
the head, it appears that of black hairs there 
were 147, chestnut 162, and blonde 182. 

The chemical properties of hair are like those 
of horn, the nails, &. Sulphuret of iron and a 


fluid secretion give the prevailing color; black 
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hair containing the largest proportion of iron, 
while in red or gray hairs the sulphur is absent. 

With the varieties in the color of the skin, 
there generally coincide analogous differences in 
the hair and eyes. It is probable, indeed, that 
the coloring matter is the same in all, being 
combined in the cuticle with its peculiar cells 
and scales, in the hair with a horny substance. 

The hair from its structure, we have seen, 
has, not inappropriately, been compared to the 
section of a plant. Every hair has a stem and 
a root, the latter being imbedded in the skin, as 
a tree is in the earth. But the comparison does 
not end here. The tree has bark, medulla, and 
intervening substance—the hair has the same. 
The bark (or cortex) of the hair displays a 
series of imbricated scales, placed, one overlap- 
ping another, just as we see tiles or slates over- 
lap on a house top. Immediately below this 
scaly bark, we have a fibrous portion forming 
two-thirds of the bulk of the hair. These fibres 
are scen to separate when hair splits from being 
left too long uncut. The centre of the hair has 
a little canal, full of an oily lubricating sub- 
stance, containing the greater part of the color- 
ing matter, which is blackish-green in black 
hair, brown in brown hair, red in red hair, and 
is almost absent when the hair has become gray, 
containing then phosphate of magnesia, which 
is not met with at other times. 

The hairs ordinarily appear round or cylin- 
drical, but the microscope also discovers trian- 
gular and square ones, which diversity of figure 
arises from that of the pores, to which the haiss 
always accommodate themselves. Their ex- 
tremities split into two or three branches, 
especially when kept dry, or suffered to grow 
too long, so that what appears only a single hair 
to the naked eye will be found a brush in the 
microscope. All short curly hair is mostly 
flattened, particularly the hair of the whiskers, 
beard, and moustaches. A transverse section 
of the hair will therefore show an elliptical form 
in some cases, from one side being grooved, 
appearing in shape like a bean. 

The hair does not derive its support from the 
nutritious juices of the body, hence it will live, 
though the body be starved. And we thus find 
that the hair and beard grow for a considerable 
time after death. 

The manner of the formation of the hair is 
identical with that of the production of the 
scarf-skin on the surface of the sensitive skin. 
A fluid filtrated from the blood is deposited on 
the surface of the vascular layer of the tube; 
this is converted into granules, then into cells, 
and the cells, by a subsequent modification of 
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their arrangement and form, become the bulb 


of the hair. The cells then undergo a little 
alteration from their original spherical form, 
which, by a process of lengthening, are finally 
converted into fibres, so that a hair in its section 
presents three different textures: a loose cellu- 
lar texture in the centre, a strong texture of 
parallel fibres, and a thin varnish-like layer of 
flattened cells, constituting the polished surface. 

The hair differs almost as much in its texture 
as in its color. Its chief varieties are observed 
in the copious, long, soft, and more or less curly 
hair, of various colors, in the European; the 
strong, straight, and scanty hair of the South 
Sea Islanders; and the black, fine, wiry, crisp 
hair of the Negro. A very general characteristic 
of the darker-colored nations is, either an entire 
want of beard, or a very scanty one, developed 
later in life than in the white races. 

All shades of color of hair, from coal black to 
light flaxen, may be reduced to two classes—the 
black and the yellow; and in ail varieties of 
mankind, the color of the hair corresponds with 
that of the skin—being black or dark-colored, 
with a dark complexion; and red, or yellow, 
with a fairskin. When a white skin is seen in 
conjunction with black hair, as among the wo- 
men of Syria and Barbary especially, the appa- 
rent exception arises from protection from the 
sun’s rays; and opposite characters are often 
found among people of one prevailing feature. 
Thus, red-haired Jews are not uncommon, 


though the nation in general have dark com- 
plexion and hair. 

In Europe, we find several well-marked 
varieties of complexion succeeding each other 
with gradations of latitude and climate, from 
south to north, and the people of Europe may 
thus be grouped under the four latitudes of the 
Mediterranean, France, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia. In the first division we have the Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, Greeks, Moors, and Mediterra- 
nean islanders; among these, black hair and 
dark eyes, with the complexion termed “ bru- 
nette,” are almost universal. In the latitudes 
of France, the prevalent color is a chestnut 
brown, to which the complexion and color of 
the eyes bear a relation. In the latitudes of 
Germany, in England, Denmark, and a great 
part of Russia, yellow hair and fair skin are 
prevalent. Lastly, in the northern latitudes of 
Scandinavia, we find the Norwegians and Swedes 
generally tall, with sandy hair and light gray 
eyes. 

In all climates, however, the inhabitants of 
mountainous districts approximate in character 
to those of northern latitudes. For instance, the 
Swiss of the mountains above the plains of 
Lombardy have sandy or brown hair; while the 
Milanese peasants have black hair and eyes, 
with strongly marked Italian features. In the 
higher parts of Biscay, the fair complexion, light 
blufe eyes, and flaxen hair, contrast with the black 
hair and dark complexion of the Castilians. 





FLOWER-STANDS AND GLAZED CASES 


FOR WINDOW 


PLANTS. 


Or all modes of enlivening the aspect of an 
apartment, there is perhaps none more pleasing 
than the sight of plants and flowers, suitably 
arranged and distributed. They are ornaments 
of Nature’s own producing, which inspire an 
interest apart from their beauty by the care and 
attention required for their culture. They em- 
ploy the hand, delight the eye, and inform and 
edify the mind; and, unlike many artificial ob- 
jects, the enjoyment and instruction they afford 
are within the reach of all; the poor may par- 
take as well as the rich. Great means and 
appliances are not needed; we want neither 
large gardens nor costly hothouses to afford our- 
selves the pleasure of looking on flowers and 
plants, of watching their growth, seeing them 
unfold their beauties day after day, and of in- 
haling their fragrance. To the thoughtful mind, 


OO 


the contemplation of the phenomena of vegeta- 
tion is a constant source of interest. 
* For in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers— 
Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 
And joy for weary hours.” 

If such be the result to one in health, how 
greatly is the pleasure enhanced to the invalid! 
to one confined for tedious weeks to the same 
apartment, tired by pain and weakness! In 
such a case the introduction of plants and 
flowers, by giving a beneficial stimulus to the 
mind, not only cheers the “‘ weary hours,” bu. 
promotes more or less restoration to health. 

As an element of household economy, the 
rearing of plants can hardly fail to be salutary, 
seeing that it may lead to the formation of a 
duty. The task is but simple; so easy, indeed, 
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that any one may learn it; and it is scarcely 
possible that any one can devote a few minutes 
every day to the care of plants without finding 
himself the better for the employment. To the 
workingman, especially, it offers a most delight- 
ful recreation; and he who is accustomed to 
keep his plants in perfect order will not rest 
satisfied unless all his domestic arrangements 
are equally well ordered. Few would take the 
pains to rear nice plants to expose them at a 
dirty window ; and, if the window be constantly 
clean, that will be a good reason why every- 
thing else in the room should be clean also. 
And further, there will be an object for outdoor 
exercise ; a walk in search of rare or curious 
plants, or even of those commonly cultivated, 
interests and exhilarates the mind, inspiring a 
feeling very different from that which an indi- 
vidual suffers who knows not what to do with 
himself. There are many persevering and ex- 
cellent botanists among the workingmen in some 
of our manufacturing towns. To their honor 
be it recorded! Then, again, plants assist in 
the purification of the atmosphere, and, except 
when the smell is too powerful, they freshen 
the air of a room. 

We have said that great means and appliances 
are not needed; flower-pots are very cheap, and 
the mould to fill them can generally be got for 
the trouble of a walk, or by collecting the dirt 
from the scraper of the street door, and mixing 
it with a small quantity of ashes. Numbers of 
plants can be bought for a small sum, and there 
are always persons willing to give away slips 
and cuttings ; and others in great variety can be 
collected in walks in the fields, lanes, and 
woods. Any one who has a sixpence, and but 
a single window, may commence the culture of 
plants. 

Neither is a knowledge of botany necessary ; 
that will come by experience. Perseverance 
and a systematic habit of attention will, in most 
instances, effect all that is desired. Observation 
will soon teach that some plants require more 
heat, light, and moisture than others ; that some 
ereep on the ground, while others need a sup- 
port on which to climb high into the air, or 
maintain themselves on strong stems and push 
forth numerous branches. The varieties are 
almost innumerable; and in the study of these 
there is always something new to engage the 
attention. Observation will show also that 
nature follows certain laws in the growth of 
plants, to which cultivators must conform who 
wish to be successful. There must be seasons 
of rest and of activity, of dryness and dampness, 
and care has to be taken with slips and cut- 
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tings, that the evaporation from their leaves 
shall not exceed the supply of moisture to their 
roots, so that all the requirements of the plants 
shall be satisfied. Instructions on these points 
can generally be obtained from the gardener 
who supplies the plants. 

It is possible even in the heart of towns to 
grow window-plants. A box filled with mould 
may be placed on the ledge, for mignonette, or 
some other favorite root, and in it various 
climbing plants may be grown to run all round 
the window, and give it quite a fresh and lively 
appearance. The ivy suits well for this, being 
an evergreen; and the hop, the clematis, and 
the varieties of convolvulus, and such like quick 
growers, may be trained to twine round wires 
or strings in the summer. All this may be done 
for a few cents. By a little further outlay, the 
charm may be brought into the room. Climbers 
may be grown in pots; these pots may be made 
to sustain a light support of wire reaching to the 
ceiling, and thus some of the most graceful of 
our flowery tribes may beautify ocr apartments 
for many weeks. Where there are balconies or 
deep window recesses, greater facilities are 
afforded for the rearing of plants, and greater 
space for variety. Cowper says:— 

“ That man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 

By supplemental shifts the best he may. 

The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass the brick-wall bounds, 
To range the fields and treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct; overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And watered daily. There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there: 

Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 

The country, with what ardor he contrives 

A peep at nature, when he can no more.”’ 


Besides the ordinary tray and basket flower- 


‘ stands, others may be contrived which will dis- 








Fig. 2. 





play their burden to the best advantage, and 
take up but little space. Fig. 1 shows a stand 
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for a single pot, which may be made of wood 
or metal; it would not be difficult to make one 
on this pattern of twisted wire. Fig. 2 is an- 
other which, though taking up no more space on 
the floor, will hold five 
pots; and Fig. 3 is an- 
other form with a holder 
for a pot on each point of 
the tripod. The number 
of brackets or arms may 
be increased at pleasure; 
if disposed from the base 
upwards in a gradually 
diminishing spiral, the 
effect is very pleasing. In 
a similar way, brackets 
may be attached to the 
wood-work at the side of 
the window, or suspended 
from the ceiling. 

In most cases, there will 
be no difficulty in accom- 
plishing all that can be 
desired in the way .f 
raising window-plants in 
pots or otherwise; but in 
those large towns where 
the atmosphere is always filled with smoke, suc- 
cess is very uncertain. The smoke chokes the 
pores, especially of those plants which have rough 
or sticky leaves, which is one of the reasons 
why plants with smooth, shiny leaves, such as 
the laurel, will live where others perish. Even 
hardy plants, only met with in wild and barren 
spots, will not live in a smoky atmosphere. The 
difficulty is, however, overcome by a discovery 
which, at first sight, appears really surprising. 
In 1829, Mr. Ward, a surgeon in London, wish- 
ing to keep a few insects for observation, placed 
them on some mould in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
which was kept carefully covered. He saw that 
the moisture which arose, was condensed on the 
inside of the glass day after day, and ran down 
again into the mould. After a time, a seedling 
fern and a grass made their appearance, and, to 
his surprise, they grew and flourished, although 
they were cut off from the external air. He 
thought over this singular phenomenon, and came 
to the conclusion that, as the young plants had 
all they wanted of light, warmth, and moisture, 
while the noxious air was kept out, they were 
really in a favorable condition for growth and 
development. Improving on the idea suggested 
to his mind, he tried further experiments, and 
always with the most satisfactory results; and 
from that time he has grown ferns, some of 
which are the most intractable of plants, in the 


Fig. 3. 
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greatest perfection. One rare specics, the Tri- 
chomanes radicans, had never been made to grow 
out of its native haunts, but he succeeded in 
rearing one under glass; and when Baron Fis- 
cher, superintendent of the Russian emperor's 
botanical gardens, was in England, he saw the 
plant growing in Mr. Ward’s case, and such was 
his astonishment, that he took off his hat and 
said, making it a low bow: ‘“‘ You have been my 
master all my life.” Yet he then learned the 
method of reducing the plant to obedience. 

Botanists speedily availed themselves of glazed 
cases for the conveyance of rare plants from one 
country to another, which had always been a 
work of great difficulty, and impossibility as 
regards certain varieties. In 1833, the Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, sent out to Sydney a 
number of cases filled with plants which, 
although placed on the deck, arrived safely, as 
the glass excluded the spray and external air, 
without excluding the light. The cases were 
then filled with Australian plants, and, though 
on the vessel rounding Cape Horn, snow fell on 
the ship’s deck a foot deep, the plants were 
delivered in England healthy and vigorous, after 
the long voyage and changing temperature, some 
among them being kinds that had never before 
been seen alive in Europe. When Sir William 
Reed was governor of Bermuda, he had glazed 
cases constantly on the way to and from other 
countries, exchanging plants; and Mr. Fortune, 
in his late voyage from China, brought 215 out 
of 250 plants in good condition by similar means. 
Formerly it was exceedingly difficult to save 
twenty plants alive out of a hundred. 

There is no mystery in making these glazed 
cases: a wide-mouthed bottle, or glass jar, such as 
used by confectioners, will show what can be done 
on asmall scale. It should be about half filled 
with light peaty earth, well moistened, but not 
sufficiently so as to have the water to stand at the 
bottom, and in this the seed or plant is to be set. 
The cover is then to be put on, with a strip of 
soft leather to insure its fitting closely, and 
nothing more is necessary. Leave the jar ina 
place where it may receive a due amount of 
light, and the plant will grow and flourish, fed 
by the moisture arising from the earth, and 
which, as it cannot escape, is condensed and 
returned to its source, to be again diffused, and 
so on for years, while the plant not unfrequently 
grows till it fills the whole interior. Another 
way is to take a common soup-p:ate, put a thin 
layer of soft sandstone at the bottom, and cover 
it with three or four inches of sandy or peaty 
earth; pyt in the plants, supply moisture as 
above directed, and cover them with a bell-glass 
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(see Fig. 4), pressing it slightly down info the 
earth so as to exclude the air, and the growth 
will go on in like manner. If water be needed — 


Fig. 4. 








after lapse of time, it may be poured on the rim 
and suffered to soak through without lifting the 
glass. Cases may also be made square, or 
oblong, and of any dimensions, by fitting glass 
with putty into a light framework of wood or 
zine; and, a® will be easily understood, a variety 
of forms may be made to suit different apart- 
ments. Fig. 5is an example, combining light- 
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ness with elegance; or it may be arched, or 
pyramidal, or roof-like, or constructed so as to 
represent a temple, or a ruin, with the graceful 
tracery and foliations still remaining in the 
window. 

Fig. 6 will serve as a guide to those who may 
feel inelined to a gothic style: There is one 
that is called Tintern-abbey case, from its 
representing one of the windows of that ancient 
edifice. If there be a window recess, the sash 
might be made to form one side of the case, the 
other being towards. the room. When the case 
is large, it is desirable to have one portion of the 
glass made to open as a door, with close-fitting 
joints, to allow of the hand being passed in to 
supply moisture, or to clip the plants and remove 
dead leaves. This, however, would not need to 
be done more than once a year. 

In such a case as shown at Fig. 5, the upper 
portion of the stand is a tray of zine from four 
to six inches deep, filled with earth and small 
lumps of sandstone, and watered as above stated. 
It is convenient to have a small trap-door in the 
oottem to allow of the esoape of superabundant 
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moisture. -A large case of this kind affords space 


for building up a little patch of rockwork, in 
which plants may be made to grow. 
© 
Fig. 6. 

















Care must be taken to assort the plants ac- 
cording to their nature; those that like moisture 
must have a case to themselves, and so of those 
which like but little moisture. The two cannot 
be expected to thrive in the same case. Also, 
plants which grow best in the shade must not 
be mingled with those that flourish in the sun; 
by the use of a screen, or by drawing the stand 
away from the window, the amount of light may 
be regulated at pleasure. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that a sufficiency of light is 
indispensable; plants suffer more by sudden 
removal from a light to a dark situation than 
by changes of temperature. Light enables them 
to resist cold. 

Ferns, and all kinds of cryptogamous plants 
will grow in these cases; there is none of the 
trouble of daily watering; if properly started, 
they only want to be let alone. Fuchsias, fairy 
roses, primroses, toad-flax, ranunculus, wood- 
sorrel, wood-anemone, yellow pimpernel, vero- 
nica, stitchwort, besides irises, tulips, and the 
convolvulus, are a few of the plants which may 
be successfully grown. Of ferns, we have thirty- 
six species, comprising eighty different varieties, 
and these are among the most beautiful and 
graceful of plants: rock-brakes, polypodium, 
hymenophyllum, maiden-hair, and lycopodium, 
or common club-moss, may be mentioned as 
suitable, and such as can be collected or pur- 
chased. Some of them are to be found on every 
moor and heath throughout Britain. 

Thus, even in the most smoky towns, we may 
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gladden ourselves with the beauty, freshness, 
and variety of nature. These cases form the 
most beautiful blinds that can be imagined, and 
there is not a window that cannot command 
throughout the year the most luxuriant verdure. 
Admitting more light into the dwellings, con- 
tinually purifying the atmosphere, and furnish- 
ing food to the mind as well as the body, they 
would be invaluable to those who have not the 
opportunity of visiting the country. They 
might be made, moreover, the means of illustra- 
ting the antiquities of any country, by erecting 
in them models of old towers, castles, yateways, 
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&c., and which, when covered with plants, would 
form tableaux vivants of the highest interest. 
Nothing can be conceived more cheerful than 
the appearance of rooms thus furnished, and in 
proportion as the use of these cases becomes 
more general among the middle and higher 
classes, a new field of healthful and profitable 
industry will be opened to the poor, who might 
not only be employed in procuring plants from 
the country, but whose ingenuity might be called 
into play in executing the models above referred 
to in sandstone, chalk, or other suitable material. 
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* JANE, dear,” said a feeble voice, that issued 
from a chamber adjoining a small sitting-room, 
where a little girl, not over eleven years of age, 
sat sewing, while with one foot she now and 
then touched the rocker of a cradle in which a 
babe was sleeping. 

“Did you call me, mother?” asked Jane, 
entering the chamber where her mother lay. 

“ Yes, dear. I want to know what time it is.” 

The little girl went down stairs to examine 


the clock. “It is nearly five,” she said, on re- 
turning. 
“So late! Oh, dear! I didn’t think I had 


slept so long ;”? and Mrs. Burr rose up quickly. 
As she did so, she clasped her hands across her 
forehead, and uttered a stifled groan. 

“Does your head ache so badly?” inquired 
the child, with earnest sympathy. 

“It aches as if it would burst,” returned the 
mother. 

*T wouldn’t try to get up,” said the child. 

“Oh, I must. Your father will be home at 
six, and if he doesn’t find his supper ready” — 

The mother checked herself. A little while 
the two remained motionless and silent. Better 
than the mother thought, did the child compre- 
hend what was in her mind. The babe’s awak- 
ening cry aroused them. Jane returned to the 
cradle, and sought to hush the little one into 
sleep again; but the effort was unsuccessful. 
Its cry continued until the mother gave it a place 
on her bosom. 

*T°ll go down and see to the fire, while you 
nurse Eddy,” said Jane; and away she glided 
with light footsteps. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
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passed, and yet the child was not satisfied, and 
resisted every attempt to withdraw him from the 
place where he lay. 

** You must go to your sister,” said the mother, 
at last, in a fretful voice, forcibly removing the 
babe, and handing him to Jane. This invasion 
of the little one’s comfort was resented by cries 
and struggles, that were prolonged until Jane’s 
strength and patience were exhausted, and untii 
the mother’s nerves were thrilling with pain. 

On going into the kitchen to see about the 
fire, Jane had found it nearly out, and her efforts 
to rekindle it had been but partially successful. 
Only a feeble flame was apparent when Mrs. 
Burr entered. 

* Oh, dear, dear!’ was the unhappy exclama- 
tion. “What is to be done? It’s a quarter 
past five now, and George will be here at six, 
hungry as a bear, and as cross, too, if supper 
isn’t ready. Oh, my poor head!” And she clasped 
her hands tightly across her forehead, and stood 
for some moments bewildered and irresolute. 
One impulse was to return to her chamber, 
throw herself upon her bed, and claim the im- 
munity of sickness. But, were she to do this, 
what was to become of her little household? 
No—no; she could not abandon her post while 
she had strength to remain there, and so she 
addressed herself to the task of quickening the 
feeble flame on the hearth, and making hurried 
preparation for the evening meal. 

Mr. Burr was a strong, hearty man, with a 
good appetite. He was, moreover, a very punc- 
tual man in coming home to his meals.. One 
o’clock was the dinner hour, and he was never 
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a minute behind time. At six o’clock they took 
supper. If the meals were not served at these 
hours, it was no fault of his. Mrs. Burr was, 
of course, to blame, and she never escaped the 
censure due to her unpardonable delinquency. 

It’s a pity if I can’t have things in my own 
house as I want them. I don’t see any use in 
having a wife if she won’t see to home comforts. 
I want my dinner at one, toa minute. If you 
can’t get it ready for me, just say so, and I’ll 
dine at a tavern.” 

These, and like unkind and cutting remarks, 
were addressed to Mrs. Burr whenever she 
failed, from any cause, to have a meal ready 
precisely at the minute. She did not fail often, 
and this was the more surprising because she 
was in poor health, and their circumstances did 
not permit the keeping of a domestic. At least, 
she did not feel justified in hiring a girl to help 
in the kitchen and about the house, because her 
husband always grumbled when he gave her 
money, and not unfrequently declared that, 
unless she managed to reduce expenses, he would 
have to fail. 

The fire kindled slowly, and the babe cried on 
steadily. It was nearly six o’clock, and though 
the table was set, a poor prospect for an early 
supper was seen in the kitchen. It seemed as 
if the kettle never would boil. Mrs. Burr sat 
before the fire, now stooping down to blow it 
with her mouth, though the effort caused her 
head to ache wildly, and now fanning it with 
her apron. Soon she started, and a slight flush 
went over her pale face, as the resounding bell 
on a neighboring steeple rung out the first loud 
chime of six! Ere the iron hammer had counted 
the full number of strokes, the decided tread of 
Mr. Burr was heard in the passage, followed 
quickly by his impatient exclamation of— 

“Cry! Cry! Forever crying! Can’t you 
hush that child, Jane?” 

The weary little girl, who had been struggling 
with, and endeavoring to quiet the restless, 
unhappy babe for nearly an hour, and whose 
strength was almost gone, renewed her efforts, 
now walking the child about, now singing to it, 
and now endeavoring, by baby talk, to divert it 
from fre‘fulness; at.'. \st into silence; but all 
was vain. The child wanted its mother, and 
with nothing less would it be satisfied. 

In the mean time, Mr. Burr had gone up to 
the chamber, and there refreshed himself with a 
cool basin of water, in which he laved his hands 
and face. He was all ready now for supper, for 
a good supper—ready with his usual keen appe- 
tite; and so he descended to the little dining- 


room, expecting to see a comfortable meal await- - 
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ing his special arrival. As he passed the parlor 
door, in which his weary little girl was vainly 
striving to quiet the grieving babe, he shut it 
with a quick jerk, muttering, as he did so— 

“If I had the management of that child, I’d 
soon break him of crying, or give him something 
to cry for. It’s a real nuisance, I declare!” 
Such was his disappointed ejaculation as he 
entered the dining-room. “Tea not ready! 
Too bad! Margaret!’ 

*“*T’m here,” a low voice answers, fretfully, 
from the kitchen. 

“* Why isn’t tea ready?” The strong, hearty 
man stands in the door, almost filling it with his 
robust proportions, and draws himself up im- 
periously, while the pale, feeble, emaciated 
woman he calls his wife, shrinks, almost cower- 
ing, before him. She dreads his anger. His 
harsh words, whenever uttered, fall like strokes 
on her feelings, wounding and bruising her 
heart, and causing it, for hours afterwards, to 
palpitate with pain. 

“Why isn’t tea ready?” 
the question. 

“TI couldn’t get the fire to burn,” says the 
wife. 

“ What did you let it go out for—hey ?” 

“My head ached dreadfully, and I thought 
lying down would relieve it. I didn’t mean to 
lie so long, but I fell asleep.” 

‘“Humph!” Impatience and displeasure were 
in the voice of Mr. Burr as he left the door, and 
went back into the house. 

‘Come, hush that crying at once!” said he, 
sharply, as he entered the room where Jane was 
still endeavoring to quiet the fretful child. 
Well might the little one stifle its cries, for 
there was a tone in the father’s angry voice, and 
an expression in his countenance, that would 
have frightened a stouter heart. 

*« There — there —h-u-s-h, petty — h-n-s-h,” 
soothingly murmured Jane, as she drew the 
startled infant closer to her bosom, and forced a 
loving smile to her face. Its lip curved griev- 
ingly, and its eyes, fixed upon her face, appealed 
for protection. 

*‘There—there. Hush—hush. Mother will 
soon come to dear little Eddy,” said Jane, in a 
tender, comforting voice. 

Briefly the flood of grief was stayed in its 
course; but the barriers soon gave way, and the 
child's voice again rung out upon the air, even 
wilder and more passionate than before. 

“Hush up this instant!’ and Mr. Burr ap- 
proached with a threatening manner. “Hush, 
I say !” 

Again the power of his tones prevailed, but 


Mr. Burr repeats 
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their influence was briefer than before. The 
crying went on again. 

“T’ll stop that!” And Mr. Burr was about 
taking the babe from its sister’s arms, when the 
mother, who had heard what was passing, came 
in from the kitchen in time to prevent the rough 
and cruel chastisement which the angry and half 
brutal father would, in the blindness of passion, 
have inflicted. 

* Go out, Jane,”’ said she; in a subdued voice, 
‘and try to keep the fire brisk. As soon as the 
kettle boils, let me know.” 

* Always the way—no time—no order. I’m 
getting sick of it. After a man’s been hard at 
work all day, the least his wife can do is to have 
supper ready for him when he returns, tired and 
hungry, at night.” 

Mrs. Burr answered not a word to these 
unkind remarks of her husband, and even turned 
her head partly away, so that he might not see 
the blinding tears that came stealing from be- 
neath her quivering lashes; for, on more than 
one occasion, he had said to her, with brutal 
impatience—“ I hate a crying woman!” 

Little Eddy, nestling on his mother’s bosom, 
soon lapsed into peaceful slumber; but the 
moment Mrs. Burr attempted to lay him in his 
crib, he would be aroused, and, clinging to her 
neck, refuse to be separated. Nearly a quarter 
of an hour was passed in vain attempts to get 
the child hushed into unconscious sleep, during 
most of which time Mr. Burr tramped about the 
floor, or up and down stairs, every now and then 
muttering some impatient denunciation against 
his wife for her want of order and punctuality. 

-4t last—what a long time it seemed to all !— 
the refractory kettle began to give out puffs of 
steam, to sing, to bubble, and finally to jet forth 
welcome steams of water. Eddy, dear little 
fellow, was sound enough asleep not to perceive 
his transference from the arms of his mother to 
those of his sister. 

“Tea’s ready, George,” said Mrs. Burr, 
finally, glancing into the sitting-room, where 
her very bad model of a husband, exhausted by 
his chafing impatience, had taken possession of 
a large rocking-chair, in which the measured 
swaying to and fro of his body exhibited the 
deep ground-swell of his indignant feelings. 

‘‘Humph! Possible /” was the gruff, sneering 
response, and the hungry man rose up, and 
went moodily to the dining-room. 

*“Where’s your supper?” Mr. Burr’s coun- 
tenance assumed a look of disappointment, while 
his lip curled. On the table were bread and 
butter, and a plate of dried beef. “I expected 
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to find a dozen different dishes after all this time 
and mighty effort !”’ 

**T intended to have made you some hot cakes, 
George,” said the wife, in a deprecating voice, 
“but it was too late to get them ready. I’m 
sorry.” A sigh fluttered the bosom and curved 
the lips of Mrs. Burr. 

“Sorry does no good,” gruffly retorted the 
husband. ‘I never did like slops, and you know 
it. Tea and bread and butter may suit some 
people’s appetites, but they don’t mine. I want 
something more substantial after a hard day’s 
work.” 

Mr. Burr helped himself while he was speak- 
ing, and whether he liked tea and bread and 
butter, or not, he managed to dispose of three 
large cups, something like a loaf of bread, and a 
full plate of chipped dried beef. As for Mrs. 
Burr, she drank a cup of tea, but she had no 
appetite for anything beyond this. If Mr. Burr 
noticed the fact, his mental commentary thereon 
did not express a very marked sympathy. It 
was, probably, something after this wise: ‘‘ She 
needn’t try to excite my pity by pretending that 
she can’t eat. I understand all this sort of 
maneuvring. Let her wait longer, like the 
Indian. Her appetite will come. Women don’t 
usually die of starvation.” 

After satisfying his hunger, Mr. Burr leaned 
back in his chair, feeling somewhat better in 
mind, as well as body. 

** Margaret,”’ said he, now speaking coolly, and 
with a deliberate utterance, ‘I don’t want this 
to happen again. You know that want of pune- 
tuality always annoys me. I can forgive any- 
thing else, but this is an unpardonable offence. 
Pray, don’t give another occasion for complaint, 
and if you love me, don’t set me down again to 
bread and butter, and slops. I’m going out for 
the evening. If you are not well, you’d better 
go to bed early. You needn’t sit up forme. I 
sha’n’t, in all probability, be at home until after 
ten o'clock.” 

Mr. Burr really thought that he was speaking 
with great kindness and consideration to his 
wife, particularly in the concluding part of the 
sentence. As he finished the words, he took a 
cigar from his pocket, lit it, and gave two or 
three preliminary puffs in the dining-room. 
Then, without a parting remark, he walked out 
into the passage, took his hat, and went by the 
door of the room in which his weary, hungry 
little daughter sat holding the sleeping child, 
without pausing to notice—indeed, without so 
much as thinking of her. 

Jane waited fur some minutes, expecting hor 
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mother to come in and take Eddy, or to hear 
herself called; but, neither occurring, she rose 
up, with the child in her arms, and went to the 
dining-room. 

“ Mother!”’ she called in a slightly alarmed 
voice, as she saw her mother sitting at the table, 
with her face bent low down and buried in her 
arms. ‘‘ Mother!” she called again, in a louder, 
quicker tone. 

Mrs. Burr, arousing herself from a sad, but too 
vividly conscious state, lifted her colorless face 
and dim eyes to those of her daughter. 

“Oh, Jane, dear!” she said, rising quickly, 
**T had almost forgotten you. Give me Eddy. 
And now sit down and get some supper, while 
I undress him and put him in his crib.” 

The mother went up to her chamber with the 
babe, with a weight upon her heart so heavy 
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that it almost stilled its pulsations, while her | 


patient daughter, feeling too lonely to sit down 
and eat, commenced clearing away the table, 
merely satisfying the appeals of hunger by an 
occasional mouthful of bread and butter, taken 
at intervals, as she went on with her work. 

An hour afterwards, and Mrs. Burr sat alone, 
sewing on a garment for her husband, which 
she knew he would call for in the morning, and 
failing to get which, she knew he would not 
spare words of complaint and censure. Ex- 
hausted though she was, and suffering from a 
throbbing pain.in her temples, she sewed on 
until his return at half past ten o’clock, when 
she bore silently his rebuke for not having gone 
to bed earlier. 

Long after Mr. Burr was buried in refreshing 
slumber, his poor, weak, nervous wife lay vainly 
seeking the restoring power of sleep, without 
which she felt it would be impossible for her to 
bear up under the exhausting duties of another 
day. It was after midnight ere she found the 
sweet forgetfulness so ardently desired. 

We have drawn the curtain, reader, and given 
you a single scene in the drama of alife. Life 
dramas are acting all around you. In how 
many are such scenes of almost daily occur- 
rence! Mr. Burr is a bad model of a husband. 
You know the original doubtless, and have him 
in your mind’s eye. In a few years, the shadowy 
creature now seen occasionally, shrinking by his 
side, will be at rest. He will be slightly disturbed 
at the occurrence, but his appetite for the next 
meal, which comes in due course after the 
inevitable event, will show no perceptible dimi- 
nution. A few times he will go with his children 
to the graveyard, where he has placed com- 
* memorative marble for the world’s eyes, and 
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then he will dissolve his home, and let the 
tender ones, love for whom kept the departed 
alive for years, be absorbed, separately, by their 
mother’s friends, whose love for them is truer 
than the love of their father. 





INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 


Contrary to the general impression, India 
rubber, in the process of manufacturing, is not 
melted, but is passed through heated iron rollers, 
the heaviest of which weigh twenty tons, and 
thus worked or kneaded, as dough is at a bakery. 
The rubber is nearly all procured from the mouth 
of the Amazon, in Brazil, to which point it is 
sent from the interior. Its form, upon arrival, 
is generally that of a jug or pouch, as the natives 
use clay moulds of that shape, which they re- 
peatedly dip into the liquid caoutchouc, until a 
coating of the desired thickness accumulates, 
when the clay is broken and emptied out. 

The rubber, after being washed, chopped fine, 
and rolled to a putty-like consistency, is mixed 
with a compound of metallic substances, princi- 
pally white lead and sulphur, to give it body 
and firmness. Those sheets designed for the 
soles of shoes are passed under rollers having a 
diamond-figured surface. From these the soles 
are cut by hand, and the several pieces required 
to perfect the shoe are put together by females, 
ona last. The natural adhesion of the rubber 
joins the seams. The shoes are next varnished 
and baked in an oven capable of holding about 
2000 pairs, and heated to about 300 degrees, 
where they remain seven or eight hours. This 


_is called the “vulcanizing” process, by which 


the rubber is hardened. 

A large quantity of cotton cloth and cotton 
flannel is used to line shoes, and is applied to 
the surface of the rubber while it is yet in sheets. 
Not a particle of any of these materials is lost. 
The scraps of rubber are remelted, and the bits 
of cloth are chopped up with a small quantity of 
rubber, and rolled out into a substance resem- 
bling paste-board, to form the inner sole. The 
profits of this business have been somewhat 
curtailed of late, by the prevailing high price of 
rubber, which has varied within a year from 
twenty to sixty cents per pound. The demand, 
however, is very large. A species of rubber 
shoes lined with flannel is extensively used in 
some parts of the country as a substitute for the 
leathern shoe. 
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BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“We tt, Lizzy, I’ve got back alive, and I’m 
thankful for it.” 

“ Why, aunt, what makes you say so? Have 
you been unwell during your absence?” 

‘I’ve been well enough as to my health, but 
have been dreadful tired in my mind. I came 
terrible near losin’ my temper a number of times 
—had hard work to keep from speakin’ right 
out, and givin’ Miss Tasker a piece of my mind ; 
and, if I hadn’t hild my lips together as hard as 
I could, I r’al’y b’l’eve I should.” 

** Have you been to Mrs. Tasker’s? I thought 
you were going to see Mrs. Blandon.” 

** Well, that was what I calc’lated on. I went 
there in the first place, and should have had a 
grand good time, if I’d on’y stayed; but, you 
know, I’m naterally “of an oblecgin’ turn, so I 
went to Miss Tasker’s. But I’ll begin at the 
beginnin’, and tell you jest howit was. Miss 
Blandon had got her housework all done up 
arter dinner, and sot down to her sewin’; and 
we were havin’ a right down good sociable time, 
when who should knock to the door but Miss 
Tasker. Miss Blandon invited her in; and, 
arter she’d sot a spell, says she to me— 

***T seed you pass by, and went out to the 
door to see where you went.’ 

“* Much obleeged to you,’ says I. 
know I was worth lookin’ arter.’ 

“Come to find out what made her so mighty 
airnest to see me was, she wanted me to go and 
stay at her house while she and her husband 
went to make their darter a visit. She’s mar- 
ried, you know, and lives over to the furder 
eend of the town. I felt purty offish about 
goin’, for I knew how awful partic’lar she was. 
I told her I was afeared I shouldn’t suit her, she 
was so nice; but she said she didn’t want me to 
do anything—on’y oversee things, and keep ’em 
straight. Sally, the gal she took to bring up, 
would do all the cookin’ and everything about 
house. So I was fool enough to be over-per- 
suaded, and went right home with her, ’cause 
they were goin’ to start airly in the mornin’. I 
wish you could ’ave seen her fuss round, and 
tease and worry about packin’ her trunk. A 
body would ’ave s’posed she was goin’ to take a 
v’y’ge to Grinland, instead of goin’ to spend a 
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*JT didn’t 


few days with her darter. She wouldn’t let 
Mr. Tasker wear his best clothes—was afeared 
he ’d sile ’°em—said he could put ’em on arter 
he got there. And sich a time as she had 
brushin’ ’em I never seed afore, nor never desire 
to see ag’in. She was so afeared that there 
would be a speck of lint on ’em, that ’twas a 
wonder to me that she hadn’t brushed every 
mite of the nap off. She’d brush away a 
minute with all fury, jest as if she was pos- 


sessed of an evil spirit, when she was brushin’ 





Mr. Tasker’s coat; then she’d hold it up to the 
light, and eye it all over as sharp as if she was 
lookin’ for a needle in a haymow; and, if she 
seed a speck of anything on it, if it wa’n’t 
larger than a midge’s eye, she dart her thumb 
and finger at it the spitefullest you ever seed 
anything. Arter worryin’ and frettin’ over it a 
long time, she came and hild it up to me— 

*¢ Do look,’ says she, ‘ and see if I ’ve got it 
so that people won’t think I keep Mr. Tasker’s 
best coat done up in a feather-bed.’ 

“* Well,’ says I, arter lookin’ all over it 
mighty curful, ‘it looks tol’rable clean, con- 
siderin’.’ 

* Now, there wa’n’t a particle of dust on it 
more ’n there is right in your eyes this minute; 
but I spoke so jest to teaze her, she was so tor- 
mented nice. 

“© Well,’ says she, ‘ tol’rable clean won’t do 
for me. It must be clean; there must be vo 
tol’rable about it.’ 


** So she fell to brushin’ ag’in, and keépt,at it, 


till I thought the critter was ae brash 
it into inch pieces. At any rate, sH€ took a 
year’s wear out of it, I’ve no manner of doubt, 
I thought I’d tell you about the coat, ’cauke 
the way she amplified and fussed with that is a 
fair specimen of the way she managed with the 
rest of the things she had to pack. I offered to 
help her, she went on so slow; but the very 
first thing I undertook to fold she snatched 
out of my hand, as if she expected I should 
spile it. 

“<¢ La,’ says she, ‘don’t rumple it up in that 
way, for massy’s sake !’ 

“T never opened my lips, but sot down and 
went to knittin’, as meek as Moses. I took 
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good care, though, not to offer my sarvices ag’in, 
I can tell you. She had a great notion of makin’ 
Mr. Tasker wear his old hat, and carry his best 
one in a hatbox; but he had sperits enough 
not to submit to that, or to have a handkercher 
tied over the one he wore, so as to keep the dust 
off. Well, I was r’al’y glad next mornin’ when 
they got started. Never had my patience tried 
so afore in my life. How Mr. Tasker gets along 
I don’t know. When she heerd him comin’ in 
from out doors, she’d run with a wing or the 
broom in her hand and make him, arter he’d 
scraped the soles of his boots on the scraper, 
stand on the door-step till she’d brushed the 
tops of em. He’d got to be so used to it, that 
he *d stand as patient as Job till she’d satisfied 
herself that there wa’n’t a grain of dust on ’em, 
and then he ’d come in and walk along as meek 
as old Tray used to when he’d been in mischief. 
Arter they ’d been gone a spell, I says to Sally— 

*** What are you goin’ to get for dinner ?” 

** «Miss Tasker tuld me to bile some pork and 
corn beef, and pertaters, and cabbage, and other 
kinds of garding-sass,’ says she. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘’tis high time ’twas on 
Wilin’, then. *Twill take a good clever piece 
of corn beef full three hours to bile tender, and 
it’s hard on to ten o’clock now. ’*T will be im- 
possible to get it doze till an hour arter noon, 
if you do your best.’ 

*** Miss Tasker said I must put the kettle on 
jest as the clock ‘began to strike ten,’ says Sally. 
*She al’ays cooks everything a sartain time 
by the clock—never varies the eighth of a 
minute.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘I’d rather go by reason 
than rule, any time; but, if Miss Tasker give 
orders how long to bile the beef, you ’d better 
foller’em. I s’pose she told you how long to 
bile the pork, too, and the sass, didn’t she?’ 

**Ves,um; I’m to bile the pork and the 
bates an hour, and the cabbage and pertaters 
half an hour; and she said she ’d give me a 
new calico apron if I did jest as she told me.’ 

“ By the time the clock had done strikin’ 
twelve, the dinner was on the table. Sally and 
[ sot down; but, set aside the pertaters, there 
wa’n’t an individiwal thing that was more ’n 
two-thirds done. I slivered off a leetle thin 
piece of beef, thinkin’ the outside might be done, 
and tried to eat it, but had to give it up for a 
bad bargain. That was Wednesday, and Sally 
said that Miss Tasker told her she needn’t cook 
anything new for dinner till Saturday, and that 
then she was to bake some beans, and an Indian 
puddin’. I didn’t consarn myself with the 


bakin’, fur I s’posed it was to be all clock-work, 





the same as the b’ilin’?’ was. Howsomever, I 
kept an eye on the proceedin’s, and found, when 
Sally took the shovel to clear the coals out of 
the oven, that it wa’n’t more ’n half hot enough. 
I would speak then, I thought; so says I— 

“<*Don’t you see, Sally, that the black isn’t 
off of the oven yet? There won’t be half heat 
enough in it to bake the puddin’ and beans.’ 

“© Well, ma’am,’ says she, ‘I’ve burnt all 
the wood Miss Tasker told me to, and she said 
I must put the things into the oven the minute 
the clock struck ten.’ 

‘**T said no more; and, when the clock struck 
twelve, the puddin’ and beans were on the table. 
Jest at that minute, a horse and shay drove up 
to the door, and a well-dressed man jumped out, 
and then helped a woman to ’light. 

«Who, on airth, are they, Sally?’ says I. 

‘*<T guess,’ says she, ‘’tis Squire Wilson and 
his wife; but I don’t know sartain. What 
shall we do? They ’ll stay to dinner, and the 
beans ain’t done sca’ce a mite. They ’re jest as 
hard as shot. The puddin’, though, looks purty 
nice.’ 

**]t proved to be Squire Wilson and his wife, 
sure enough. They ’d come the matter of twenty 
mile on purpose to make Mr. Tasker and his 
wife a visit. Well, I helped Miss Wilson take 
off her things, and got her seated in a rockin’- 
cheer afore a good fire, and then I went to work. 
I put some pertaters on to bile, and then I fried 
some bacon and eggs, and warmed a mince-pie 
and an apple-pie; for I mistrusted that the 
puddin’ wa’n’t an eatable any more ’n the 
beans. I never once looked at the clock, but 
went on and did as fast as I could; but Sally 
told me, when everything was ready, that it was 
jest half an hour toa minute. Sally put great 
dependence on her puddin’, said there was no 
need of warmin’ any pies; and, arter Squire 
Wilson and his wife had done eatin’ the bacon 
and eggs, she said to me, in a mighty perlite, 
mincing way— 

*©¢Won’t you be so obleegin’ as to help the 
gentlefolks to some puddin’ ?” 

“It proved ’xact as I thoughtit would. ’Twas 
seared over on the top, and looked mighty nice ; 
but underneath ’twas as raw as ’t ever was. 

* «Well, I can’t help it,’ says Sally. ‘I heat 
the oven as long as Miss Tasker told me to, and 
baked the puddin’ as long.’ 

“**Cousin Jane’s cookin’ is all clock-work, 
the same as it used to be, I guess,’ says Miss 
Wilson. ‘Now, I calc’late to have my meals 
ready at the proper season, and sildom fail in 
my calc’lation; but there must be some judg- 
ment exercised about the matter. Now, when I 
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bake, I al’ays, in the first place, make myself 
sure that the oven is hot enough. If it ain’t, 
even if it has been heatin’ as long as common, 
I heat it a while longer. I do wish that Jane 
would be governed by reason instead of the 
elock.’ 

“¢You speak my mind ’xactly,’ says I. ‘I 
like to have things go on orderly as well as Miss 
Tasker or any other pairson; but to be so sot 
and so partic’lar, as not to bile a tough piece of 
meat any longer than a tender piece, and to 
cook garding-sass jest so long and no longer, 
whether it’s done or not, seems to me to be 
nothin’ more nor less than right down non- 
sense.” 

“Well, arter dinner, they concluded they ’d 
go over to Miss Barcom’s and stay an hour or 
two. The minute they ’d gone, Sally says to 
me— 

“*T must wash the settin’-room floor up, 
sartain. Miss Tasker never misses havin’ it 
washed every Saturday ; and she wouldn’t sleep 
a wink all night long if ’twa’n’t done.’ 

“** Why, there ain’t a speck of dirt on it,’ 
says I. 

“**No matter for that; she al’ays will have it 
washed, dirty or clean,’ says Sally. 

“«¢ Well,’ says I, ‘ you go along and wash up 
the dishes, and put things to rights in the 
kitchen, and I’ll wash up the floor.’ 

“*Twas a white floor, and, as I said to Sally, 
there wa’n’t a speck of dirt on it; but, thinks I 
to myself, ’twill be so much the easier to wash 
it. There was a whole kettleful of hot water 
hanging over the kitchen fire, and I soon had it 
done. I kept a good fire burnin’, and, by the 
time the Squire and his wife got back, the floor 
was as dry asa bone. Mr. Tasker and his wife 
didn’t expect to get home afore eight o’clock in 
the evenin’, so we had our tea, and then we sot 
down by the fire and had a good, sociable time. 
Miss Wilson was what might be called a great 
talker; but, for all that,she was as purty a sort 
of a woman as one will see in a thousand; and, 
as for the Squire, he was as pleasant aswine. I 
don’t know when I ’ve injoyed myself better 
than [ did talkin’ and chattin’ with ’em about 
things that happened when we were young, and 
they apparently injoyed ’emselves as well as I 
did. 

“Tt was gettin’ along purty well towards 
eight o’clock, and I could see that Sally had 
hard work to keep her eyes open; so I told her 
she ’d better not set up any longer, and, when 
Mr. Tasker and his wife got home, I would do 
all the waitin’ on ’em that was necessary. In 
about a quarter of an hour they came. It was a 
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darkish evenin’, so, when I heerd the shay stop, 
I went to the door with a light. 

*** Do bring the wing, or the broom, or some- 
thin’,’ says Miss Tasker; ‘for I warrant that 
Mr. Tasker’s boots are all over mud and mire,’ 

‘So 1 run and got the broom, and then hild 
the light. Mr. Tasker stood on the door-step 
like a statur, while she flourished the broom 
over his boots till I was r’a’ly afeared she ’d trip 
him up. Mr. Tasker was tickled to death to see 
Squire Wilson and his wife—the Squire was an 
own cousin to him—and Miss Tasker seemed 
kind o’ glad at first; but, arter a while, I could 
see there was something laid dreadful heavy on 
her mind. Isaid nothing. I thought she might 
divulge it or not, jest as she was a mind to, 
Well, we sot and talked—all but Miss Tasker— 
till the clock struck nine. She hadn’t said a 
word for a long time. Whatever was on her 
mind seemed to grow harder and harder to bear 
every minute, and, when the clock struck, she 
jumped up all of a sudden and went out into 
the kitchen. In the course of ten or fifteen 
minutes, she came back with a mop and a small 
tub of water. She had her sleeves rolled up 
above her elbows, and a checked apron on, so 
large as to kiver her all up a’most. 

“<T hope you’ll excuse me,’ says she; ‘ but 
it’s one of my rules to have this ’ere floor 
washed up every Saturday. I forgot to tell 
Sally to do it afore I went away, and she is 
such an idle, good-for-nothin’ shirk that, if she 
wasn’t obleeged to do it, she ’d let it go till it 
was so dirty that we should all die of the corol- 
lary and yaller fever. I’ll wash this side of the 
room first, and then you can all move over, and 
I can wash t’other.’ 

“I’m sure, I wouldn’t take the trouble to 
wash it,’ says Miss Wilson; ‘ for there ain’ta 
speck of dirt on it that I can see. I was ob- 
sarvin’ to Mr. Wilson, jest afore dark, how 
white it was.’ 

“*¢ Don’t say a word ag’inst her doin’ it,’ says 
Mr. Tasker; ‘ for she happened to forget it once 
—didn’t think of it till she’d been abed two 
hours. ’Twas a bitter cold night, the latter 
eend of January; but up she got, heat water, 
and washed it, for she said she couldn’t sleep 
with sich a dirty floor bearin’ down on her 
mind, more’n if she’d been raked up in a bed 
of red-hot embers.’ 

“‘You see, I was so stomachful I wouldn’t 
tell her I’d washed it. I thought if she was so 
awful shaller that she couldn’t tell when a thing 
was clean by the looks on ’t, ’twas no matter 
how much trouble she went to. 

*<*T can tell you what will be much better 
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than for us to all huddle together like a parcel 
of sheep in a pen,’ says Squire Wilson. ‘ We’ll 
g° into the kitchen and set till you get through 
with washin’ the floor. ’Twill give me and Mr. 
Tasker a good chance to talk over old affairs.’ 

*** Well, I should be dreadful glad if you 
would,’ says she, in so faint a voice that Miss 
Wilson winked to me, and said, in a low whis- 
per, that she didn’t know but Cousin Jane felt 
the symptoms of the yaller fever and the corol- 
lary comin’ on a’ready, from bein’ obleeged to 
set half an hour where there was such an on- 
common dirty floor. 

* Well, we sot there in the good warm kitchen, 
gay as so many larks, while Miss Tasker was 
scrubbin’ away at the floor. A body would ’ave 
thought that the floor had been on Mr. Tasker’s 
mind, as well as his wife’s, by his appearance, 
for he seemed as light as a feather, like an en- 
tire new pairson, as soon as he was out of her 
sight. Arter a while, Miss Tasker made her 
appearance. 

*** Well,’ says I, ‘does your floor look a good 
deal nicer than it did afore you washed it?’ 

“ *If it don’t look nicer,’ says she, ‘it smells 
sweeter. We sha’n’t stan’ a chance now to be 
pisoned with the foul air.’ 

***T hope not,’ says I, ‘it bein’ on’y the se- 
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cond time it has been washed to-day sence 
noon.’ 

«The second time!’ says she. 
you tell me Sally had washed it?’ 

* ¢?Cause she didn’t washit. I washed it my- 
self; and I thought if I didn’t do it well enough 
for you to find it out by the looks of it, I 
wouldn’t say anything about it.’ 

“*T didn’t think you’d treat me so mean as 
that,’ says she, ‘when I engaged you to come 
and keep house for me. No one, in our days, 
knows a friend from a foe.’ 

** The land! says I. ‘I didn’t want you to 
risk havin’ the yaller fever and the corollary ; 
for, if you ’d happened to, ’twould ’ave been 
laid to me for not washin’ the floor clean, and 
there’s no knowin’ but you ’d ’ave had one or 
tother of ’em; for, accordin’ to the old’ sayin’, 
consait in a pitchfork will kill a pairson.’ * 

*¢Never mind, Cousin Jane,’ said Squire 
Wilson. ‘ You’ve had the pleasure of washin’ 
the floor, and now we ’ll all stay where we are, 
and leave it to dry, while you tell Miss Wilson 
and me how your darter’s gettin’ along.’ 

“‘ With that, she brightened up a little, took 
off her checked apron and sot down. Now the 
floor was off her mind, she grew quite humor. 
some, and was tol’rable good company.” 


‘Why didn’t 





DRIVE YOUR BUSINESS, AND LET NOT IT DRIVE YOU. 


Enerey and force of character are among the 
first requisites essential to success in business. 
A man may possess a high degree of refinement, 
large stores of knowledge, and even a well-disci- 
plined mind; but if he is destitute of this one 
principle, which may be termed resolution of soul, 
he is like a watch without a mainspring—beau- 
tiful, but inefficient and unfit for service. Man 
was never made to act the part of an automaton 
or mere machine. His powers are not designed 
to act quite so mechanically. He is to act as 
well as to be acted upon ; he must give life and 
stimulus to his calling. Is he not endued with 
a life-giving power, whose emanation is referred 
to that original source whence alone can be 
derived all inspiration? Man’s efficiency must 
give character to his business. That employ- 
ment upon which is stamped the impress of a 
living and energetic soul will do honor to any 
man, in any place or at any age. It is poor 
policy, indeed, to loiter until you are driven by 
force. We thereby lose all the pleasures of 
satisfaction. Voluntary service, urged forward 
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by a determined purpose, will give hopeful 
assurance, if not full warrant of success, and al] 
the happiness of a just conquest. 

Behold the sluggish man! His occupation is 
a worthy one, but it finds him unworthy of the 
trust. It presses upon him with all the demand 
of imperative necessity. It finds him but a 
drone. He is confused by a multiplicity of 
cares. He is pressed down by a crowd of re- 
sponsibilities, but makes no generous effort to 
discharge one of them. Thus his occupation 
suffers ; his family are in want; and that good 
name which is better than great riches is lost. 

True, man is said to be a creature of circum- 
stances; and he ought to be, in a sense, subject 
to the superintendence of a leading Providence; 
but this does not justify inertness of character. 
Man by his own decision of character and de- 
termined spirit can do much to remove and 
surmount the inconveniences and barriers inci- 
dent to human life. Then be resolute, and both 
you and your business will go on and prosper. 
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LESSON XIII. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
( Continued.) 


Tue hand is the same length as the face, and 
its width is equal to one-half (fig. 11). The 
side view of a hand is the same length as when 
seen in front (fig. 12). The foot in profile is 
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IN DRAWING. 


nine eyes in length and three in height (fig. 13). 
Figures 14 to 17 inclusive, are examples of 
hands, arms, &c. &. The generally received 
proportion of a man is ten faces in height; by 
extending the arms horizontally their full length, 
the same proportion is obtained. The length 
of two noses gives the width of the neck when 


seen in front. Two heads give the width of 


Fig. 11. 
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the shoulders when seen in front. The length 
of the forearm to the extremity of the fingers is 
equal to seven noses anda half. The width of 
the wrist as seen in front is equal to a nose and 
one-third. When seen in front, the width of 


the knee is equa! to two noses; but in profile it 


creatinine: 
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is a degree less. The length of the leg from the 
knee to the heel When 


viewed in front, the width +f the leg near the 


is equal to three faces. 


ankle is equal to a nose and a half, but it is 
less when viewed in profile. 
At this stage of her progress, the pupil should 
do 
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procure a plaster cast of the human form, or ; sticks of black chalk, a leather stump, a small 
part of it. The materials she will require are a quantity of charcoal, and a port-crayon; it would 
drawing-board on which to fix her paper, a few also be well if she obtained a quantity of the 
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Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 











crayon paper, which is slightly tinted, and takes { sketch from the left hand. In order to catch 
the chalk well. ‘ the proper effect of the parts sketched, the pupil 
The light should be allowed to fall on the 


should sit so as to throw back the he» as far as 
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possible from the drawing. A correct outline 
of the bust or figure should first be drawn with 
the charcoal, which may be erased by slightly 
brushing it with a silk or other light handker- 
chief: this is better than rubbing the lines out, 
as the friction destroys the surface of the paper. 
After a correct outline of the subject is obtained, 
the pupil should trace it with the black chalk 
as faintly as possible, then by means of the 
handkerchief remove the charcoal, which will 
leave a beautiful clear outline ; after this, she 
may begin the shading. She must first scrape 
a little of the chalk on a paper as fine as possi- 
ble, and rub the leather stump among it; taking 
this, she must rub in the shadows: these will 
by this means be soft and beautiful, and will 
prepare a good ground for the finish. Having 
rubbed in the shading as like that of the model 
as possible, carefully observing the different 
strength of the shadows, she must point or 
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sharpen her chalk, and begin to put in the 
details. She should patch over all the shading 
with the fine point of her chalk: this, when 
done in a proper manner, gives a very beautiful 
effect. In shading, the pupil must observe 
there are two kinds of shadows; one is called 
the shadow of incidence, the other the shadow of 
projection: the shadow of projection is always 
defined, having a sharp decided edge; the sha- 
dow of incidence is always soft, having no de- 
fined edge, but softening imperceptibly into the 
lights. The pupil must be careful to leave no 
hard edges ; for, although the shadow of pro- 
jection is decided, the edges are not hard ; more- 
over, the deepest shadows are always nearest 
the highest lights. The drawing of the bust or 
figure will require a slight background to detach 
it from the paper. If any mistakes are made in 
sketching, a little stale bread will remove the 
defective parts. 





MY MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


BY PATIENCE PERKINS. 


I am the late Patience Price, immortal by my 
history of “‘My Brother Tom,” published origin- 
ally in this magazine, translated and cockneyized 
in England, and reproduced in this country as an 
English affair.* I married a widower with ten 
children. If you wish to know why, ask my 
brother Tom, and he will tell you. So much 
for my antecedents; now for ‘“* My Mother-in- 
Law.” 

I flatter myself that I have common sense ; 
even my brother Tom admits that, as a general 
rule, though he cites exceptional circumstances. 
I do know enough to retire into the house 
when it rains, or to take an cmnibus, or spread 
an umbrella. I have seen children before to- 
day; if never any of my own, actual own, all 
those of my sister’s (not a few), and my hus- 
band’s ten by a former connection; and I do think 
that my husband’s mother might give me credit 
for some capacity. If marrying a man with ten 
children is any proof of imbecility, as some peo- 
ple pretend, mother-in-law should, at any rate, 
be the last to reproach me with it. 

I do not know how good a medlar among 
fruits may be, but I do know that a meddler in 
one’s household affairs is intolerable. I do not 
know precisely what the first Mrs. Perkins died 





* See ‘“‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book” for May, 1852. 


of, but if ever a coroner’s jury sits upon me, or 
if the doctor makes a true return to the superin- 
tendent of the health-office, I know the verdict 
in the one case, or the report in the other, will 
be—*‘ an overdose of mother-in-law.” Mr. Per- 
kins, my dear lord and master, is well enough, 
perhaps I should say, very well. I don’t think 
he killed his first wife, but I do hope I shall 
never be required to declare, upon oath, what are 
my firm convictions upon the subject. It might 
make a disturbance in the family. 

If the woman was born for a plague, she is 
fulfilling her mission. Such a peaked face! 
Such a long neck! Such lengthened sourness, 
long drawn out! Such a lean and hungry look! 
If she were anybody but my husband’s mother, 
I could appeal to him for protection ; but I can- 
not ask the man to rise in rebellion against his 
own flesh and blood, the author of his being. I 
wish she could be content with the original pro- 
duction, and not imagine that he needs her con- 
tinual supervision, as an author supervises new 
editions, and makes alterations in every one! 

My welcome to the house was a damper. 
Perkins, before his marriage, never let me see 
his mother. Widowers are prompt and artful. 
Let them but breathe on a maiden with intent 
to capture, the proverb says, and the end is sure. 
The fascination of a serpent, exerted upon a bird, 
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is not more certain. I am half inclined to accuse 
my husband of duplicity—of obtaining a wife 
under false pretences; the second offence, too, 
the monster! A man’s children we expect to be 
plagued with ; and perhaps the escape from early 
nursing, Godfrey’s cordial, Dalby’s carminative, 
teething, and all that sort of thing, is quite an 
equivalent for any inconvenience which may 
grow out of being a mother at second hand, with 
a family capital all ready to commence married 
lifeupon. But why did not the creature tell me 
that he was to be taken with this other and extra 
incumbrance?’ Why is not the marriage-service 
altered to meet such cases, thus: “I, Patience, 
take thee, Timothy [and thy mother], to my 
wedded husband [and mother-in-law], to have 
and to hold’”’—and the rest of it? I am sure 
I have and hold more, by two-thirds, of the 
mother than of the son. Oh, poor me! 

My welcome, as I said, was a damper. She 
kissed me heartily enough—too heartily—for she 
smelt horribly of snuff. She tasted of it, indeed ; 
and if I could believe that any woman ever put 
powdered tobacco in her mouth, instead of in the 
proper place—if the nose even is that proper 
place—she is that person. She turned me round 
and round, and looked me all over with most 
wonderful nonchalance. She wondered whether 
my eyes were black or dark hazel, suggested caps 
as part of the toilet of the mother of ten children, 
and desired to know my Christian name, as she 
intended to be very kind and very motherly. 
** Besides,” she said, *‘ 1 am Mrs. Perkins, and one 
Mrs. Perkins is enough in a house.” Perkins 
winced a little at this, for it was not the first 
time that she had told him so. When I answered 
that my name was Patience, she said—* Pa- 
tience! Humph! You are well named, for you 
will have a time of it. But la, dear, we must 
be cheerful, and begin with a cup of tea.” And 
such a pleasant look as she put on to second her 
invitation! Her face is the habitual incarnation 
of lamentations, and when she attempts a smile, 
her features are so unused to it that it seems 
more like a twist of pain than an expression of 
pleasure. 

* You will have a time of it,’”’ she repeated, 
for my encouragement, as she placed me at the 
head of the table, behind a wilderness of cups 
and saucers, and other tea and toast parapherna- 
lia. “ There ’s no company to-night, Patience; 
just ourselves !”’ 

She watched with a hope for contretemps as I 
proceeded tu tea and toast the little multitude, 
but I survived it. I have learned since that, 
with malice prepense, she trusted to disgust and 
force me to surrender to her at discretion. The 


next morning at breakfast she hoped to reap the 
fruits of her maneuvre. 

* Well, Patience,” she said, “ will you sit at 
the waiter, or shall 1?” (with a motion toward 
that coveted post—a dignity perhaps, but no 
sinecure.) ‘* Now, or never,” thought I, and 
slipped into the seat, with a determination to 
assert my prerogative once for all. 

* Well, then, I must tell you,’ says mother- 
in-law, ‘‘ Mr. Perkins does not take much cream, 
Tim don’t take sugar, James don’t take cream, 
Will don’t take either, Tom has milk and water, 
Sally has milk, Jane drinks water, John mustn’t 
have coffee, and you are not to give Ruth any 
butter, Susy has milk and water, sweetened, and 
Lizzie mustn’t have hot bread.” 

** Well,” said I, having dispatched Mr. Per- 
kins’s cup, “ what does grandmother take?” 

You should have seen her eyes! There were 
the scintillations of fourteen furies in them. 
“Who? Oh, yes, I understand. I—oh, never 
mind me! I’mnobody!” And then she sobbed 
and sniffied, and Mr. Perkins was in an unwonted 
state of excitement, and the children exchanged 
winks and smiles, and [—sat still. If a woman 
with ten grandchildren in one lot, to say nothing 
of their probable cousins, is not entitled to the 
honored name of grandmother, pray who is? 

So breakfast passed. Mother-in-law recovered 
her serenity before the meal was over. Husband 
—dear me, what a word that is for me to write! 
—husband went about his business, and mother- 
in-law undertook to invest me with the power 
of the keys, enlivening our progress through the 
establishment with some very interesting re- 
marks. “Mr. Perkins is a very fine man, my 
dear, though I am his mother who says it—a 
very fine man; but he has a dreadful temper, 
and you must not let him get set against you. 
He is very easy to please, but you must be par- 
ticular to get up his shirts carefully, for he will 
storm like an earthquake at a missing button. 
He is not at all difficult about his table, but things 
must be served up right, or he will not eat them. 
I’m his mothey, and am used to his ways. He 
is very neat and careful, but he never puts any- 
thing away, and will keep a person picking up 
after him all the time; and he wants everything 
he calls for brought to him just to a minute. 
He is not at all hard to please when one knows 
him, only it takes all your thoughts to do it; but 
I’m used to that.” 

This was a pleasant introduction, certainly, to 
my marital duties. ‘“‘Then there’s the chil- 
dren,” she continued; ‘‘a nice family as one 
need desire. But the oldest, that’s Timothy, 
has picked up some bad habits. He will swear 
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dreadfully, but he’s a good boy for all that. 
And James, that’s the second son, is a fine lad, 
and willing; but you must not expose him to 
temptation by leaving loose money about. Willy 
is a healthy and well-doing boy in the main, but 
he likes to creep into the store-room. As sure 
as he eats a handful of raisins, and he will do it 
when he can, he goes into convulsions. Tom is 
quiet, but dreadful mischievous sometimes ; and 
there ’s no harm in the girls, except that they 
quarrel, as all children will, and won’t take care 
of their clothes; no children do. And John, 
he plagues them almost to death, and Mr. Per- 
kins has no government over any of them, and 
you "ll have to do it all, my dear; but you must 
not be discouraged. I’m here, and if they don’t 
mind, just turn them over to me!” 

Do you wish to know what I did? Go marry 
yourself to a widower, ten children, and a mo- 
ther-in-law; place yourself, a foreign substance, 
among three generations of cognates, and you'll 
find out. I “just naterally,” as they say out 
west, went to my room, threw myself on the 
bed, and cried. Tears won’t provide a dinner, I 
know, and I knew it then; but I did not imagine 
that any one expected that I should fall at once 
into providing for the household—I, a stranger, 
and in a strange place—oh, how strange! I 
don’t know how long I laid there in my half 
sleep, half sob. Presently I heard “ Mother!’ 
screamed in childish treble—* Mother !”’ growled 
in the hobbledehoy accent—“ Mother’ whined 
--“Mother!” shouted—‘‘ Mother!” piped— 
“Mother! Mother!! Mother!!!? 

**Who is that wretch of a mother?’ I said, 
angrily, as I bounced from the bed to the glass, 
and then laved away the traces of my tears. 
**Who is the wretch, and why don’t she an- 
swer?”? I did not dream that J could be meant. 
* What is the matter?” I asked, opening the 
door and running out, to find seven or eight of 
the Perkins young fry sitting on the stairs. 
* Who calls ?” 

** It’s all of us,” said the oldest, as spokesman 
for the whole. “Grandmother said we were to 
call you mother.” 

** But she did not tell you to set up sucha 
horrid concert, did she? If she did, I forbid it. 
Call me mother, and Ill try to be one; but 
never shout the word again, or call me at all 
when you are near enough for me to hear you 
speak in your natural voice. Come to me when 
you want me. Where is your grandmother?” 

“*She went out, and said she would not be in 
till dinner; and there’s no dinner getting ready, 
and nothing to eat, and we’re all hungry.” 

“Go then and eat anything you can find.” 

VoL. t.—5 
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“ But everything is locked up, and you have 
the keys. Grandmother said so before she went 
out.” 

“Oh, she did, did she ?”’ said I, laughing, and 
running down stairs over a score of legs and 
The pantry 
was speedily unlocked, and the key has not been 


arms. Now I saw the conspiracy. 
in the door since. Leaving the children to dis- 
euss their lunch, I walked on to the kitchen. 
There sat a great lump of a cook, with her feet 
in the ashes, and her face turned to me with an 
expression which said, “now for a battle!” 
**Where’s your fire,” said I, “and what’s for 
dinner?” 

**Sure yourself, that’s the new musthress 
must tell me what. The ould musthress tould 
me I was to do nothing till you dirhected.” 

“Did she? And why did you not come to 
me hours ago?” 

«Sure, I was tould to wait till you bid me.’ 

“ Well, then, I do bid you. Pick up your 
movables and leave the house. Call in the 
evening, and Mr. Perkine’s mother will pay you 
The girl stared, as if doubting 


your wages.” 
her senses. “Come! move! 
way!” And she did move, muttering something 
about upstarts, which I did not heed. As my 
first order and last to that individual was obeyed, 
I cared not with how little grace she did it. I 
heard her stop to speak to the children in the 
The sound of my footsteps approaching 
was enough, and she was off. ‘Come, chil- 
dren,” I said, “ what’s to be had? Your father 
will be home to dinner presently, and we must 
have it up in a hurry.” 

Each did his or her part, highly amused at 
One did 
one thing, and another something else. The 
boys brought fuel and water; the girls discovered 
the edibles and comestibles. A fine dish of 
ham and eggs, a cold joint, a pie—a decidedly 
picnic affair—were served up to the moment. 
Perkins came in, and we twelve were seated in 
the best possible humor of pleased excitement. 
I had found my way straight to the hearts of the 
children, and had no fears for the rest. 

Mother-in-law walked in as we were enjoying 
ourselves. 
ment came over her face at seeing everything so 
comfortable. ‘I ought to make you an apology 
for being late,” she said; “‘ but I made allow- 
ances for a young housekeeper, and did not think 
you could be so punctual.” “No thanks to 
you,” thought I, but I said nothing. 
was mother-in-law down to the table.than she 
was up again, and calling ‘ Charlotte,” at the 
head of the kitchen stairs. 


You are in my 


pantry. 


what they considered a good frolic. 


A strange expression of disappoint- 


No sooner 
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«* What is the matter?” I asked. 

“ That stupid girl of ours! She has put ona 
dirty table-cloth, and the old knives and the 
steel forks; and there’s no spoon for the gravy 
—and this is stale bread—and—and—I’m sure 
my son can’t abide such a table!” 

‘Then it must be me that he finds fault with. 
I dismissed Charlotte three-quarters of an hour 
ago, at which time she had not taken a step to- 
‘wards dinner. Since then, the children and I 
have got up this, such as it is, impromptu.” 

* And a very good dinner, too,” said Perkins. 
*T don’t desire a better.” 

Mother-in-law gave him an angry glance, 
and then, turning to me, said, with forced com- 
posure— 

** You don’t mean that you have turned a girl 
out of doors, without warning, who has lived 
here five years !”” 

**I did not use physical force certainly, but I 
did employ very powerful moral suasion. We 
are too strong in young girls to tolerate kitchen 
impertinence.”’ 

Such was the coup d’étal, or rather coup de 
cuisine, with which I inaugurated myself. It 
was effectual. Mother-in-law was completely 
checkmated, and my authority was established. 
Perkins is asensible man. Widowers generally 
are experienced and wise. As a matter of pru- 
dent investment, let me recommend the young 
lady who has love to lay out, to expend it upon 
a widower, if one is to be had. Such is my ex- 
perience. My husband left the whole house to 
my ranagement, and I must say that I have 
succeeded wonderfully. The children are not at 
all tne nuisances that their affectionate grand- 
parent represented them. Indeed, they have 
become, in a couple of years, quite models, so 
Perkins says, and he knows them best, of course. 
i stick to my text. I had rather have twenty 
children all “‘ mothering” me at once, than one 
brother Tom. 

But the mother-in-law—oh, dear! She is the 
thorn in my side. I can’t discharge her as I did 
the girl, or manage her as I can the children. 
Perkins ‘atks of buying her an annuity, that she 
sanay set up housekeeping on her own account. 
I almost wish he would—and yet I don’t want 
her to get up a grand claim for sympathy on the 
plea that I have separated mother and child, 
turned her out of doors, and twenty other horrid 
things, as she would be sure to do. 

. . . . * * . * * 

It is three months since I saw the preceding till 
now. I opened my portfolio this fine May morn- 


ing. Do you know the world looks very cheerful 
‘o me now? 


I have a new stake in it. AslI 
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said, I opened my papers, and have been quite 
amused at my own nonsense about the old lady, 
which I had really entirely forgotten. Family 
cares put the pen aside, and authorship, letters 
to friends even, are quite unheeded. But I may 
just remark, by way of conclusion, that mother- 
in-law has become useful as well as ornamental. 
She thinks herself indispensable. Well, I’ve 
no objection. Employment keeps her out of 
mischief, and I give her the baby to hold. 





RESTORATION OF RUBENS’S 
PAINTINGS. 


Tue following description of the mode of 
restoring panel paintings is given by the foreign 
correspondent of Moore’s “ Rural New Yorker:” 

In the cathedral at Antwerp are two celebrated 
pictures by Rubens, “The Descent from the 
Cross,” and “The Elevation of the Cross.” 
They have recently been submitted to the pro- 
cess of restoration, and are now quite fresh and 
brilliant. By the way, have you any idea in 
what this process of restoration consists? It is 
not a little curious, and I think you will be 
interested in an account of it. You must know 
these old paintings are all upon wood, the planks 
having originally been an inch or so in thick- 
ness, but in process of time this wooden back 
has become worm-eaten and decayed. The 
restoration consists, therefore, in a transfer of 
the paintings to new planks. First, the picture 
to be transferred is covered with a coat, perhaps 
half an inch thick, of a preparation composed 
mostly of mastic. The person who has invented 
the process, keeps secret the ingredients and 
proportions of this varnish. Then the wood at 
the back of the picture is cut away, rapidly at 
first, and more carefully as they approach the 
painting. After all the wood has been removed, 
the new planks, carefully joined, and prepared 
with a coat of linseed oil, are applied to the 
under surface of the painting, which has been 
exposed by the process just described. Sufficient 
time is allowed for the painting to become firmly 
attached to the new back, and then the varnish 
which was placed upon the surface is dissolved 
by means of a chemical preparation, the compo- 
sition of which also remains a secret, and the 
picture is left safe and sound on its new founda- 
tion, ready to endure the assaults of another 
century or two. The government charges itself 
with these restorations, at an immense expense 
—10,000 francs, I have been told, for a single 
picture, after having assured itself, by repeated 
experiments, that the process was a safé one. 

















LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


FOR GODEY’S 


BY JOHN B. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction—Birth, parentage, and early life of Cortes 
—He departs for the New World—lIncidents of the 
voyage—Cortes in Hayti—He joins the expedition to 
conquer Cuba—His quarrel with Velasquez— His 
marriage. 


In the year 1504, just as the great discoverer 
of the New World left it forever, there landed 
at San Domingo, on the island of Hayti, a poor 
and almost unknown youth of some nineteen 
summers, the eventful story of whose life I am 
now about to tell, in as few and plain words as 
I can. The name of that youth was Frrpr- 
NAND Corres. 

Hernando, or Ferdinand. Cortes, was born in 
1485, at Medellin, a town of the province of 
Estremadura, in Spain. His father was the 
captain of a company of foot soldiers, and had 
little to live on besides his scanty pay. Yet, 
though not accounted rich, he and his wife 
came of high families, and for their honesty and 
goodness were beloved by all who knew them. 

In his childhood, the little Ferdinand was 
weak and sickly. As he grew up, however, he 
gained health and strength, and soon began to 
show signs of unusual cleverness, but had more 
fondness for play than for books. Still, think- 
ing that the boy might yet become a lover of 
learning, Ferdinand’s father sent him, at the 
age of fourteen, t#the University of Salamanca, 
there to study such books as would best fit him 
for rising to wealth and greatness as a lawyer. 
After spending two years at the University, 
where he was more distinguished for his mis- 
chievous pranks than for his love of study, the 
young Cortes gladly took advantage of a spell 
of sickness and returned home, much to his 
father’s mortification, with but a passable know- 
ledge of the Latin, and scarcely any of the law. 

Ferdinand now gave himself up to out-of-door 
sports and soldierly exercises. Having no fond- 
ness for the quiet and order of his father’s house, 
he longed to start out into the world in search 
of stirring adventures. To this his parents at 
first objected warmly; but, after being worried 
during almost a twelvemonth by his wild con- 
duct, they were at length glad to give him per- 
mission to go. 
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Turning towards the New World, where 
wealth as well as fame was the tempting fruit 
of adventure, Cortes made up his mind to seek 
its still mysterious shores. Nicholas Ovando, 
lately appointed Governor of Hayti in the place 
of Columbus, was just then about to set sail for 
San Domingo. Knowing Ovando, and hoping 
to be favored by him, our young adventurer 
took passage in his fleet. But, before the ships 
were ready to depart, and while engaged in one 
of those wild frolics which caused his parents 
so much sorrow, he received a number of severe 
bruises by falling from the crumbling top of a 
high wall. He was still in beds suffering from 
this accident, when, greatly to his mortification, 
tidings came that Ovando’s fleet had sailed. 

After this disappointment, Cortes remained 
at home about two years, during which time he 
gave but few tokens of being anything, save a 
somewhat headstrong and ungovernable follower 
of idleness and pleasure. Still, even those to 
whom these tokens were most painful could not 
help likjng him; for he was handsome and 
good-humored, and had a quick and lively wit. 
Perhaps, too, they could hope, as well from his 
faults as from his better qualities, that, if a 
suitable way to fame and fortune were once 
opened to him, he would enter it with a dispo- 
sition wonderfully fitted to overcome whatever 
obstructions he might have to encounter. 

At length, in 1504, Cortes, then nineteen 
years of age, was enabled to depart for that New 
World he had so long wished to visit. His 
voyage across the Atlantic was beset by mis- 
chance and peril. The ship in which he sailed 
was so tossed about by storms that the pilots 
lost their way, and for many days steered blindly 
on, scarcely hoping to see the land again. 
Meanwhile, previsions became scarce, and none 
drank any water but what was wrung from the 
sails when it rained. Alarm and apprehension 
weighed down every heart save that of the 
youthful Cortes, who, even now courageous and 
self-reliant, strove unceasingly to cheer up the 
spirits of his companions. At length, in the 
morning of Good Friday, a white dove alighted 
on the top of one of the masts, “ seeming,” tu 
the wayworn voyagers, “like that which re- 
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turned to Noah with the olive branch.” Hope 
now took the place of fear and anxiety; and, 
when the dove presently flew away, the ship 
was steered in the direction of her flight. The 
Sunday morning afterwards, the pleasant ery of 
* Land! land!’ brought all on deck, to behold 
the beautiful shores of Hayti rising up from the 
ocean. Four days subsequently, anchor was 
cast in the harbor of San Domingo. 

Though poor and little known, Cortes yet had 
a friend in Ovando, the Governor of Hayti, who 
welcomed him kindly, appointed him notary of 
the settlement of Azua, and gave him a farm, 
with the advice that he should till it, and try to 
subdue the restlessness of his disposition. Tak- 
ing both the farm and the advice offered him, 
he spent some seven years as a planter, and in 
the performance of various honorable duties 
which the governor found occasion to employ 
him in. Though these duties were frequently 
of a stirring and warlike nature, the still ardent 
longings of Cortes for a life of glorious adventure 
were far from being satisfied. When, therefore, 
in 1511, the Spanish government resolved to 
send a body of troops, under the leadership of 
James Velasquez, to conquer and settle the 
island of Cuba, he gladly volunteered to join 
the expedition. 

Warned that the Spaniards were coming, the 
Cuban Indians prepared to meet the invaders. 
Hatuey, their chief, called them together. ‘“ Be- 
hold,” said he, taking some gold from a little 
basket of twigs, “the god whom the Spaniards 
serve and follow. ‘To seek him, they are about 
coming over hither. Let us, therefore, make a 
festival and dance to him, that he may order 
them not to harm us.” Understanding the 
scornfulness of this speech, the Indians danced 
their war-dance from nightfall till the break of 
day ; and, when the Spaniards landed, an army 
of savages met them, and for two months fought 
bravely in defence of their homes and native 
freedom. Defeat and submission, however, end- 
ed their bloody struggle. Hatuey, their un- 
daunted leader, being taken captive and doomed 
to a fiery death, was asked, when at the stake, 
to become a Christian, that his soul might be 
allowed to enter Heaven. ‘‘ Will the Spaniards 
go there ?”’ he inquired. He was answered that 
they would, ‘ Then I will not be a Christian,” 
said he; “for I do not wish“o go again to a 
place where I shall meet with men so cruel !” 

After the conquest of Cuba, Velasquez, being 
appointed its governor, seemed disposed to favor 
Vortes, whose courage and activity during the 
invasion had not been unnoticed. Yet, think- 
sng his services worthy of a higher reward than 
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he had received, the latter joined a party op- 
posed to the governor, and undertook the peril- 
ous task of voyaging by night, and in an open 
boat, to Hayti, there to make certain serious 
charges against Velasquez. The governor, how- 
ever, informed of what was plotting, seized 
Cortes before he could depart, and would have 
hanged him but for the intercession of mutual 
friends. Sparing the captive’s life, Velasquez 
nevertheless ordered him to be heavily ironed 
and cast into prison. Soon afterwards escaping, 
Cortes fled to a church, where, in those days, it 
was not allowable to seize any who had once 
obtained the privilege of its sacred protection. 
The fugitive was in love, however, with a 
* very modest maiden,” named Catalina Xuarez, 
who lived close by; and, going out one night to 
visit her, he unexpectedly found himself in the 
arms of a number of stout fellows, who dragged 
him off to a ship which was to set sail the fol- 
lowing morning for San Domingo. But that 
night Ferdinand managed to get loose from his 
bonds, and, partly in a boat, and partly by swim- 
ming, he had the good luck to reach the shore, 
when he again sought safety in the church 
where he had previously found it. 

Shortly subsequently, Cortes and the governor 
became friends again. How they made up their 
quarrel is not very well known; though the 
strange story is told by some authors that the 
fugitive one night stalked fully armed into the 
house of Velasquez, who was alone at the time; 
when, after a hot dispute and many explana- 
tions by both parties, they were completely 
reconciled to each other. 

This story may or may not be true. It is 
certain, however, that Velasquez presently took 
Cortes again into favor, and gave him a large 
farm, together with the office*of magistrate, in 
the town of St. Jago. Marrying his “ modest 
and beautiful Catalina,’ with whom, he was 
often heard to remark, he “ lived as happily as 
if she were the daughter of a duke,” he moved 
upon his plantation, spending there several 
quiet years of prosperity, and acquiring what at 
that time was considered no small fortune. 


CHAPTER II. 


Discovery of Yucatan and Mexico—Velasquez fits out 
an expedition to colonize those countries — Cortes 
appointed tocommand it—Difficulty between him and 
Velasquez—His abrupt departure from Cuba—His 
address to the troops—His various adventures on the 
voyage to Vera Cruz. 


Corres was still living the quiet life of a 
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planter and magistrate when, in 1517, a discovery 
was made, the consequences of which had an im- 
portant bearing on his future career. The disco- 
very I allude to was that of Yucatan, by Francis 
Hernandez, who, on his return to Cuba, gave a 
most glowing description of the newly-found 
region, representing it as a country of extraor- 
dinary beauty, rich in gold, and dotted with 
numerous villages and lofty temples of stone, 
evidently the work of a more cultivated people 
than any hitherto met with in the New World. 

Inflamed by this picture, Velasquez, the next 
year, fitted out a fleet to follow up the late dis- 
covery. Command of it was given to his nephew, 
John Grijalva, who, first of navigators to sail 
along the coast of Mexico, and to hold commu- 
nication with its singular people, returned safely 
to Cuba after nearly half a year’s absence. 

Meanwhile, however, Velasquez, growing 
impatient, hastened to fit out a second and 
larger expedition, to conquer and colonize those 
golden countries, of which, from the river Alva- 
rado, in Mexico, his young kinsman had already 
sent him word. Looking around for a proper 
person to command this expedition, he was 
finally persuaded to fix upon Cortes; who, 
eagerly accepting the high dignity offered him, 
gathered together what money he had and could 
borrow, and gave it and all his energies towards 
getting ready the ships, military stores, and 
other things required for the undertaking. 

Apprehensive, from the wonderful activity 
and enterprise displayed by Cortes, that he 
would not be the mere tool he had designed 
making him, Velasquez suddenly repented of 
his choice, and determined to give the expedi- 
tion in charge of some one with less ambition 
and self-reliance. But repentance came too 
late. Hearing of the governor’s determination, 
Cortes took a bold, but decisive step. He had 
hazarded his whole fortune in the expedition. 
To havé the command of it stripped from him 
would be his ruin. He instantly resolved, 
therefore, to set sail that very night, before 
Velasquez could officially inform him of his re- 
moval. Having generously helped many of his 
officers and men to clothe and arm themselves, 
he found most of them his fast friends, and 
easily induced them to agree to his plans; so 
that, going to work with a will, by daybreak 
the fleet, which on the previous evening seemed 
wholly unfit for sea, was safely outside the 
harbor of San Jago, ready to spread every sail 
to the fair wind blowing. 

Tidings of this reached Velasquez while he 
was yet in bed. Hastily rising and dressing 
himself, he mounted a horse and galloped to the 
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beach, within hearing distance of which there 
presently came a boat filled with armed men, in 
the midst of whom stood Cortes. ‘* How now, 
my friend,” shouted the mortified governor, 
‘are you going from me inthis manner? Truly, 
you have a strange way of taking your leave.” 
*< Pray, sir, excuse me,” was the reply of Cor- 
tes; “for things of this nature are sometimes to 
be done before they are even thought of. Con- 
sider what commands you have for me.” Be- 
fore Velasquez could find words to answer this 
bold and resolute speech, Cortes was out of 
hearing on his way to the fleet, which in a few 
moments sped on its voyage, with every sail 
open to a brisk breeze. 

Proceeding along the southern coast of Cuba, 
and stopping, meanwhile, at various towns, to 
enlist troops and obtain provisions, Cortes pre- 
sently voyaged round the western end of the 
island, and came to anchor in the harbor of 
Havana. Here he received a letter from the 
governor, begging him to delay his final de- 
parture. Another letter, to the captain of the 
port, ordered his immediate arrest. This order 
the captain was neither willing nor dared to 
obey ; while Cortes sent Velasquez word that, 
** God willing, he would sail the next morning,” 
and accordingly did so. 

Mustering the expedition at Cape San An- 
tonio, our adventurer found himself in command 
of eleven ships, on bourd which were six hun- 
dred and sixty-three Spaniards and two hundred 
Indians, having thirteen muskets, sixteen horses, 
and ten large and four small cannon. With this 
seemingly insignificant army, he hesitated not 
to undertake the conquest of an empire that 
counted its warriors by hundreds of thousands. 

In the morning of February the 18th, 1519, 
all things being ready, Cortes, before finally 
embarking, assembled his followers, and un- 
furled the standard of the expedition. It was 
of black taffeta, trimmed with gold, and adorned 
with a red cross, surrounded by white and 
blue flames, beneath which were the words, 
* FRIENDS, LET US FOLLOW THE CROSS, FOR 
UNDER THIS SIGN WE SHALL CONQUER!” 
After this ceremony, the chief addressed his 
troops nearly as follows :— 

“Tt is certain, my friends, that all brave men 
aspire to equal the best of their own or of for- 
mer times. Knowing you to have such aspira 
tions, I can foresee that, in the great enterprise 
we are now about to begin, you will subdue 
vaster dominions than our sovereign is already 
master of. Yet a truly brave and discreet man 
ought not to regard riches when he has heroic 
actions in view ; and, therefore, I desire you to 
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take notice that I aspire less after profit than ho- 
nor, which is the end all good men should propose 
to themselves. As we are now going on a just 
war,” he continued, “I trust that God, in whose 
name it is made, will steadily assist us. Of the 
nature of that war, since the wind invites us to 
set sail, I will not lose time in discoursing, only 
reminding you that great hardships are to be 
encountered in it. But if you ground your 
hopes upon virtue, and do not forsake me, I 
will make you the richest of men that have 
eome over to this New World. Your number, 
indeed, is small, yet I trust in your valor. Go 
on, then,” he concluded—“ go on with cheerful 
confidence, that the end of this undertaking 
may be answerable to its glorious beginning.” 

This artful and somewhat hypocritical ha- 
rangue was loudly applauded by the assembled 
soldiers. In their thirst for gold or glory, the 
greater part cared not to consider whether the 
contemplated “ war’’ were “ just” or not ; while 
the really pious Christians, of whom a few 
graced the expedition, lost sight of this question 
in their earnest desire to bring a nation of idola- 
ters to a knowledge of the true God. Among 
these latter, I may mention the good and kind- 
hearted father Olmedo, who, accompanying the 
armament as chaplain, now solemnly celebrated 
mass, after which, seemingly eager for battle 
and victory, the whole force hurried on board 
the fleet. All sail being then spread, Cortes, 
steering for Yucatan, at last found himself in 
that path of glorious adventure he had so long 
desired to follow. 

After a stormy voyage, our hero reached the 
island of Cozumel, where he spent several days 
repairing damages, and endeavoring to Christ- 
ianize the natives. Sailing again, one of his 
ships began to leak, and he had to return. Be- 
fore setting out a second time, he had the good 
fortune to redeem from Indian slavery Jerome 
Aguilar, a virtuous and well-educated Spaniard, 
who had been shipwrecked on the coast of 
Yucatan some seven years previously. Know- 
ing perfectly the language or dialect of the peo- 
ple with whom he had so long lived, Aguilar 
soon became of such value as an interpreter 
that a pious writer of those days has called the 
accident which led to his recovery ‘a great 
mystery, and a miracle of God.” 

Leaving Cozumel, Cortes sailed around Cape 
Catoche, and keeping close to the ever-beautiful 
shore, sped on his voyage through Campeche 
Bay till he reached the Tabasco River, up which 
he proceeded in his boats and lighter vessels to 
obtain fresh water and provisions. Abort to 
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village of Tabasco, the natives, flocking to 
arms, forbade his doing so, but furnished him 
with such provisions as they could spare. Cor- 
tes declared that he must have more, and the 
Indians promised a further supply on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Encamping that night on a near island, the 
next morning Cortes beheld, lining the opposite 


shore, a multitude of canoes crowded with 


armed warriors, who, offering him what food 
they could collect, ordered him to depart imme- 


diately. As he seemed determined not to obey, 





the Indians began to let fly their arrows, where- 
upon, crossing the river, the Spaniards, after a 
short but fierce struggle, forced their way to 
land. Here the Tabascans fought bravely, till, 
terror-stricken by the thunder of the cannon, 
they fled, and Cortes entered their town without 
further opposition. 

That night all was quiet. The following day, 
however, brought the general tidings that the 
whole country was arming for his destruction. 
Quickly deciding to strike boldly, he immedi- 
ately led out his troops against the Indians, 
who, to the number of forty thousand, darkened 
the plain of Ceutla, a few miles from the village 
of Tabasco. 

Having to cross a country cut up by numerous 
ditches, his march was long and tiresome ; but 
he at length came in sight of the dusky mass of 
the enemy, drawn up in battle array. Ordering 
the foot soldiers to engage them in front, Cortes 
himself set out with twelve horsemen to fall 
upon their rear. Scarcely had he gone, when, 


{ yelling hideously, the Tabascans rushed fiercely 


upon the line of his foot soldiers, who, though 
they staggered under the shock, finally took 
stand in a kind of hollow, shaped 'like a horse- 
shoe, and opened with their muskets and can- 
non upon the dense throng of the enemy. Swept 
down by hundreds, the Indians yet showed no 
signs of fear, but charged again and again upon 
the little band of Christians, and in such num- 
bers “ that,” writes one who shared in the fight, 
“if each had thrown a handful of earth, they 
might have buried us.” Just as the Spaniards 
seemed about to be overwhelmed, a fearful stir 
ran through the Indian army. Cortes and his 
cavalry had charged upon the rear of the Tabas- 
cans, who, having never seen a horse, fled in 
horror before so terrible a combination, as they 
deemed it, of man and beast. Content with a 
victory in which but two of his men were slain, 
the Spanish general did not follow the flight of 
the enemy, who had left eight hundred of their 
bravest warriors dead upon the bloody plain. 

In the name of his king, Cortes now took 
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possession of the country, with the singular 
ceremony used by Spanish cavaliers of that day. 
Donning his shield, he drew his sword, and, 
giving three cuts with it on a great tree which 
grew in the midst of the town, he declared that, 
if any person dared to dispute his possession, he 
would defend it with that sword and shield. 

Completely broken by their late defeat, the 
Tabascan chiefs presently came in and acknow- 
ledged themselves subjects of the King of Spain. 
While they were yet conferring with Cortes, 
some of the horses, stabled in a neighboring 
court-yard, were heard to neigh. ‘ What is the 
matter with those fierce creatures?” asked one 
of the Indian ambassadors. ‘‘ They are angry,” 
replied the general, “ because I have not pun- 
ished you sufficiently for making war upon the 
Christians.” The simple-minded chiefs imme- 
diately ordered cloths to be given the horses to 
lie on, and fowls for them to eat; after which, 
going out, they stood in awe at a distance from 
the fearful creatures, gazing at them as if they 
would never be satisfied, and begging them to 
pardon their people, who would henceforward 
treat the Christians as friends. 

Cortes now brought forward the good father 
Olmedo, to whose explanations of the faith of 
the Spaniards the Indians seemed to listen with 
equal pleasure and wonder. They then gave 
the general a number of presents, among which 
were twenty female slaves, and some trifling 
ornaments of gold. When asked where they 
obtained the latter, they pointed towards the 
west, repeating the words “ Culhua,” “* Mexico.” 

Cortes at once determined to set sail in search 
of these golden countries. Accordingly, he bade 
farewell to his new friends, and, wafted by a 
fair wind, reached the island of San Juan de 
Ulua on Holy Thursday, the 2ist of April. 
Scarcely had he anchored, when a large canoe 
filled with natives rowed from the opposite main 
land to the side of his vessel. Coming fearlessly 
aboard, the Mexican chiefs—for such they were 
—spoke to the general in a most respectful man- 
ner, but in a ianguage his interpreter could not 
understand. Cortes was puzzled what to do, 
when, greatly to his relief, one of the female 
slaves given to him by the Tabascans, happen- 
ing to be by, told Aguilar, in Yucatanese, what 
the Mexicans said. This being turned into 
Spanish, a somewhat roundabout way was thus 
opened for conversation between the general 
and his visitors. 

Dona Marina, as the Spaniards afterwards 
christened the young woman just alluded to, 
was by birth a Mexican, and the daughter of a 
cacique. Her mother, being left a widow, mar- 
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ried again, and had a son, out of love for whom, 
and that he might fall heir to all their wealth, 
she and her husband sold Marina to some mer- 
chants living near the borders of Tabasco. To 
conceal this wrong, the cruel mother pretended 
that her first-born had died ; as proof of which, 
she buried one of her female servants, whose 
death just then happened, with every sign of the 
sorrow that a parent would show for a lost 
child. Meanwhile, Marina had been given, or 
sold, by the merchants who purchased her, to 
their neighbors of Tabasco, who presented her, 
as we have seen, to Cortes. Beautiful, ready- 
witted, and having great spirit, the young cap- 
tive soon won the affections of the Spaniards, to 
whom she ever remained faithful, rendering 
them services which can never be rated too 
highly. 


CHAPTER III. 


First meeting of Cortes with the Mexicans—Speech of 
the governor, Teuhtlile—Effect of the tidings of the 
arrival of the Spaniards on Montezuma—His timorous 
policy—Rupture between the Spaniards and Mexi- 
cans—Trouble in the camp of Cortes. 

Now able to converse with his visitors, Cortes 
learned that they were subjects of Montezuma, 
a mighty monarch, whose chief city, named 
Mexico, was some two hundred miles to the 
westward ; and that they came from Teuhtilile, 
a governor under that monarch, to ask the 
Spanish general what he wanted on their coast. 
Courteously informing the Mexican nobles that 
he wished to speak with their governor, Cortes 
sent them away with many presents, and imme- 
diately afterwards landed and encamped his 
forces on the plain where now stands the city 
of Vera Cruz. 

The following Sunday, which was Easter, 
Teuhtlile came into the camp with many attend- 
ants. After listening reverently to a solemn 
high mass, the governor was admitted, with 
much ceremony, te a conference with Cortes, 
who, saying that he was an ambassador of the 
greatest monarch in the world, desired, in his 
sovereign’s name, a personal interview with the 
Emperor of Mexico. 

Teuhtlile could not hide his uneasiness at 
this request. ‘‘ Scarcely are you in our land,” 
he exclaimed, “‘and you ask to see our king """ 
Continuing less haughtily, he expressed his 
astonishment at learning that there was a 
greater monarch than Montezuma. “But,” 
said he, in conclusion, “as you assert the exist- 
ence of such an one, I trust that my sovereign 
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will be glad to hear from him, and will highly 
honor you, his ambassador. Meanwhile, take 
these presents, which I offer you in the name 
of our emperor.” So saying, he gave Cortes 
many gifts, some of which were golden orna- 
ments of great value. 

Accepting these presents with numerous 
thanks, the general returned for them gifts of 
trifling worth to himself, but much prized by 
the Mexicans, who immediately prepared to 
depart. Before they left, however, Cortes treat- 
ed them to a grand military display. By his 
orders, the trumpets sounded a loud alarm. In 
a moment, as it were, the Spanish troopers were 
in motion upon the plain, the foot soldiers 
flourishing their bright weapons of steel, and 
the cavalry galloping about on their fiery 
chargers. The Mexicans looked on in an 
ecstasy of wonder; but when the cannon were 
fired many of them fled; some dropped trem- 
bling to the ground, and all were so terrified 
that Cortes could scarcely quiet their fears. 

Singularly correct representations of this 
scene, pictured upon cotton cloth by some 
painters who had accompanied Teuhtlile, were 
now hurried off, along with the presents and 
wishes of Cortes, to Montezuma. On receiving 
them, it is said, the heart of that monarch was 
filled with dismay. In his trouble, he called 
together his counsellors; but, as they could 
agree upon nothing, he finally determined to 
send messengers to the strangers, with an 
abundance of rich gifts, and a polite refusal to 
grant their general a personal interview. 

To understand why Montezuma acted in this 
way, it should be known that, according to an 
ancient prophecy current in’ Mexico, that em- 
pire was to be finally overthrown by a certain 
god, who had been driven thence many ages 
before, and who was to be recognized by his fair 
complexion and flowing beard, and by his bear- 
ing the thunder and lightning in his hands. At 
the time of which I now write, the notion was 
common among the Mexicans that the period for 
the coming of this deity was not far off. Enter- 
taining this notion, and half believing that the 
Spanish general was either the expected deity 
or his forerunner, Montezuma had taken such 
steps as, he thought, would not offend Cortes, 
if he were the god, and might yet send him 
away pleased, should he prove to be nothing 
more than a man. 

Seven days had scarcely passed by since the 
departure of Teuhtlile, when he returned in 
eompany with the two noble Mexicans sent as 
ambassadors to Certes from Montezuma. Pre- 
renting themselves before the general, they 
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saluted him with all the respect they would 
show to great lords of their own nation. After 


} afew words of thanks which they bore from the 


emperor, who expressed himself much pleased 
with the presents Cortes had sent him, their 
attendants, one hundred in number, came for- 
ward with the princely return gifts of Monte- 
zuma. These were many and valuable. But 
what most attracted the eyes of the Spaniards 
were two round plates, “as large as carriage- 
wheels,” one of gold and the other of silver. 
Both were beautifully ornamented, and the 
golden one, which had on it exquisite carvings 
of various plants and animals, was estimated to 
be worth more than half a million of dollars! 

While Cortes and his officers were feasting 
their eyes with the view of this glittering trea- 
sure, one of the Mexican ambassadors thus 
addressed them: ‘* This present,” said he, “my 
sovereign sends to you. For your king, he will 
in a short time send some jewels of inestimable 
value. Meanwhile, you may remain upon this 
shore as long as may be necessary to rest your- 
selves after the fatigues of your voyage hither, 
and to provide yourselves with provisions for 
returning to your native country. But with 
respect to your demand of visiting our court, I 
am charged to dissuade you from so laborious 
and dangerous a journey, as the way to it lies 
through uninhabited deserts and the countries 
of enemies.” 

This smoothly worded, yet plain refusal to 
allow his visit gave Cortes no great satisfaction. 
Judging of the emperor’s wealth by the richness 
of his gifts, he became more and more desirous 
of seeing him. Making light of the labors and 
dangers of the journey to Mexico, he sent word 
to Montezuma by the ambassadors that he could 
not return with honor to his own country until 
he had visited him. 

In the first heat of his anger on receiving this 
message, the haughty, yet weak and changeful 
emperor threatened to seize the audacious 
strangers and sacrifice them to his gods. But, 
still fearing that Cortes might be the expected 
deity to whom I have alreedy alluded, he re- 
solved on sending the general another rich pre- 
sent, yet with plain and positive orders to quit 
the country immediately. 

Though mortified at the receipt of these orders, 
Cortes had no notion of obeying them, and once 
more asked to be allowed to visit the emperor. 
Great was the astonishment and indignation of 
the Mexican ambassadors on hearing again what 
they deemed so presumptuous a demand ; and, 
when they departed from the camp, their looks 
and motions showed plainly that trouble was to 
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be apprehended from their anger. Next morn- 
ing there was to be seen not one of the many 
natives who, on the previous day, had been 
trading with the soldiers, or supplying them with 
provisions free of charge. All had “slipped 
away during the night,” in obedience to the 
commands of their emperor. Being a prudent 
general, Cortes took immediate measures to 
prevent surprise from any sudden attack, which 
these movements of the Mexicans led him to 
expect would soon be made upon his camp. 

The same day, five Indians, differing some 
little in dress and appearance from the Mexi- 
cans, and having their ears and nostrils orna- 
mented with rings, came into the camp, and 
were brought before the general. Neither Ma- 
rina nor Aguilar could understand their lan- 
guage; but, two of them speaking Mexican, 
Cortes thus learned that they were natives of 
Cempoalla, the chief town of the Totonacs, a 
people lately added by conquest to the number 
of ‘the subjects of Montezuma. Having heard 
of the great victory won by the Spaniards in 
Tabasco, their cacique, they said, thinking it a 
good time to throw off the Mexican yoke, had 
sent them to invite the wonderful strangers to 
his court, not doubting but that they would 
gladly aid him in freeing his people from the 
oppressions of their proud and cruel conquerors. 

“On hearing this,” writes Robertson, “a ray 
of light and hope broke in upon the mind of 
Cortes. He saw that the great empire which he 
intended to attack was not united, nor its sove- 
reign beloved.” Perceiving at once how, by 
encouraging the ill feeling with which the To- 
tonacs regarded their conquerors, he might be 
able to wonderfully weaken the apparent strength 
of Montezuma, he sent away these ambassadors 
with many presents, promising soon to pay a 
visit to their lord, and to make such arrange- 
ments with him as would be to the advantage 
of both. 

Immediately after the departure of the In- 
dians, Cortes made known his intention of 
marching to Cempoalla. Meanwhile, however, 
troubles had arisen in the camp, which it was 
first necessary to quiet. Some of the friends of 
James Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, tired 
of the hardships they had undergone, and fear- 
ful of greater toils and dangers to be encoun- 
tered, now began to speak loudly of the rashness 
of Cortes in attempting the conquest of so 
mighty an empire as Mexico with so small a 
number of soldiers. Taking a still bolder step, 
they openly declared their own intention to 
return without delay to Cuba. Replying “that 
he, indeed, would rather remain in the coun- 
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try,” the general went on to say that since, as 
was asserted, the army did not think as he did, 
he would, however unwillingly, give up his 
design of staying. Accordingly, early the next 
day, orders were issued for the troops to pre- 
pare to embark at once for the island of Cuba. 

Great was the excitement that ensued. In a 
moment, as it were, the whole camp seemed in 
open mutiny. The friends of Cortes declared 
that he had betrayed them. It was unworthy, 
they cried, of the Castilian courage to be 
frightened at the first appearance of peril, and 
disgraceful to fly from an enemy they had not 
yet seen. They had come, they continued, to 
form a settlement independent of the governor 
of Cuba. For their parts, they were resclved 
not to give up that undertaking ; and, if Cortes 
should abandon it, they would protest against 
his conduct as being disloyal. 

Pretending to be surprised at what he heard, 
though it had all been suggested by himself, 
Cortes now addressed the troops, concluding his 
speech by asserting that he was entirely willing 
to do as they said. Since it was their desire, 
therefore, to plant a colony in the name of the 
king, he would begin by naming persons to be 
magistrates of the intended settlement. Having 
done this, he resigned to the newly-appointed 
magistrates all the authority he had received 
from Velasquez, declaring that, in so great an 
enterprise as the present, he was willing to 
serve even as a common trooper. But as the 
officers of the lately formed settlement were all 
his friends, and had been chosen by himself, 
this apparent disinterestedness cannot be regard- 
ed as being much more than mere show. At 
any rate, the new magistrates, pretending to act 
in the name of the king of Spain, at once chove 
him captain-general and chief justice of the 
colony. 

(To be continued.) 
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SONNET.—BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tue Bird of Passage, prescient, ever knows 
The sure approach of elemental strife, 
Sees stormy tempest and the chilling snows, 
And icy Winter, with his terrors rife. 
So, he premeditates a rapid flight, 
And hastens on, with strong and vigorous wing, 
To where more genial climes would him invite, 
And Nature offers a more lasting spring. 
Some friendly power doth now its aid dispense, 
To warn us off to a more happy clime, 
Our guide a good and gracious Providence, 
Who sitteth on earth’s circle, 80 sublime: 
Then let us leave these spots where Sin hath trod, 
To hasten home, through Virtue’s path, to Gad, 








THE HYMN OF LABOR. 
BY R. T. CONRAD. 


“T must work the works of him that sent me, while it 
is day: the night cometh when no man can work.” 
' St. JOHN ix. 4. 


' Work while ‘tis day! for the dreary night cometh, 
When the laggard lies down—but it is not to sleep; 
Sevrued Time is avenged in the worm that ne’er dieth; 

, Whatsoe’er a man soweth he also shall reap. 
Work out your salvation with fear and with trembling, 
And dull not the duty with doubt or delay ; 
For God and your brother! Earth’s harvest-field calls 
you; 
Then faint not, nor falter, bul work while ’lis day / 


Work while ’tis day! For God gave not your being, 
A mockery of life and a burthen to men, 
. To grow and to grovel, to be and to perish, 
Like weeds on the waste, or like fogs o’er the fen. 
Ye were furmed for a purpose—’tis active and earnest— 
To live and to labor while labor you may; 
In the forum or furrow, at helm or at hammer— 
Whatever the duty—still work while ’tis day! 


Work! For the true Christian shrinks from no duty ; 
His spirit of Love and of Power is brave; 
Not hearing, but doing—not talking, but toiling; 
Not sleeping—there ’s slumber enough in the grave. 
The twelve were all chosen from earth’s earnest tuils- 
men ; 
St. Paul wrought for bread on his God-guided way: 
And wist ye not Christ, in the work of the Father, 
Went about doing good? Oh, then, work while you may! 


Work while ’tis day! It is not in seclusion, 
In dim dreams of duty that duty is done: 
ome forth from the coward repose of the cloister, 
To the field where the good fight is fought and is won! 
As husband or father, as friend or as brother, 
: For kith or for country, as teacher or stay, 
: There are deeds to accomplish by love and by labor, 
By soul or by sinew—then work while ’tis day! 


Work while ‘tis day! True devotion ne’er wearies; 
The faith that is sluggard is cold as the clod; 

But blest is the servant whose lord finds him faithful, 
Peace, honor, and glory the gifts of his God! 

Turn cheerly to toil! till life’s task-work is over, 
And the voice of our King calls his chosen away ; 

Oh, sweet is their sleep when the light has departed, 
The sleep of the just, who have worked while ’twas day! 


BEHOLD THE LAMB! 


BY REV. WH. HASTINGS WELD. 


(See Plate.) 


W were over Jordan’s wild and reedy side 
Fitfully sweep the desert winds along, 

Upon the margin of the sacred tide 
Are gathered Judah’s rapt and earnest throng. 


Wherefore, O city, are thy thousands here? 
To see the reeds wave on thé river bank? 

Or seek they in the desert, chill and drear, 
The robe of purple and the pride of rank? 
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Not to the desert come ye to behold 
Gorgeous apparel and imperial state: 

For purple vestments, gems, and glowing gold 
Are worn by those in palaces who wait. 


Seek ye a prophet? Hark the HERALD’s ery— 
More than a prophet’s is his warning word: 
* Level the hill-tops, fill the valleys high! 
Make straight the pathway of the coming Lonp! 


“ The axe is laid! Woe to the barren tree! 
Against all such as shall be fruitless found 
Hath gone forth HEAVEN’s stern yet just decree: 
‘ Sweep from its place the cumberer of the ground!’ 


“Tam the Voice, sung by the prophet’s lyre, 
The Witness of One mightier far than I, 
Whose baptism, of the Spirit and of fire, 
Will throughly purge all those to Him who fly. 


“] shall decrease, but His great NAME shall rise ; 
He, coming after, is o’er me preferred ; 
Lift to the Saviour, then, your weeping eyes— 
Behold the Lams of Gop, the INCARNATE WORD.” 





BROTHER CHARLIE. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Ou! October hangs its valance, 
Crimson lined, around the sky 
And its broad and golden hangings 
Gently touch the mountains high; 
And spoulé the felds of barley 
I can hea: ihe uight-winds flow 
Talking to me, brother Charlie, 
Of Octobers long ago. 


And I see the scarlet mantle 

Round the chestnut branches bound, 
And I seem to hear the dropping 

Of the nuts upon the ground, 
As I sit here with the twilight 

Falling round me still and gray, 
Looking down upon the fair light 

Of that other autumn day. 


In the porch we watched them, darling, 
Watched the sun and clouds go down, 
And we said, "twas angels drawing 
On the skies their pictures brown ; 
Oh! how all that hour’s dead blisses 
To my heart are stealing now, 
Tili I seem to feel your kisses 
Dropping softly on my brow. 


But there is a darker story 
Which the night-winds tell to me, 
And a lone grave, brother Charlie, 
Through a mist of tears I see, 
Rising, like a dark, green billow, 
In the churchyard old and gray, 
Over which bends down the willow 
Where they laid you, love, away. 


But I try to soothe the aching 
In my heart that always lies, 
Thinking of a pathway reaching 
From that lone grave to the skies! 
For your feet turned homeward early, 
And upon those hills I know 
You are waiting, brother Charlie, 
Till it comes my turn to go! 
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THE FLORAL OFFERING. 
BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 
(See Plate.) 


LILiAn, sweetest of maidens, stood 
Just on the verge of womanhood, 

And tried, with wishful earnest gaze, 
To penetrate the future’s haze; 

To know the high gifts that might be 
Stored up for her by destiny, 

Should wealth, or fame, or human love, 
Or holy fires her spirit move. 


One morn, when calm was the summer air, 
She sought the dun heath brown and fair; 
On deepest thought her mind intent, 

She recked not where her footsteps bent. 
She long had passed each well-known thing— 
The rocks, the tree, the mossy spring— 
And all the scene was wild and strange; 
Yet scarcely did she heed the change, 
When all above, beneath, around, 

Was changed as if by magic wand. 

The sweetest music filled the air, 

And groves, and founts, and flow’rets fair 
Shone in the light of the glowing sun, 
Brighter than mortal e’er looks upon ; 

And ere from Lilian’s radiant eyes 

Had passed the first glance of surprise, 
Nine sprites came gliding through the air, 
To offer to the lady fair 

The votive flower of destiny, 
Foreshadowing what her life should be :~ - 


One, with the tulip’s gorgeous dyes, 

Promised fame that would reach the skies; 
He, with a lily’s snow white bell, 

Of a nun’s pure lonely life did tell; 

There was one that imaged the priceless dower 
Of mind, by the fair chrysanthemum’s flower; 
The warm carnation, brought by one, 

Told of the cheerful joys of home: 

“ Oh, take my gift, sweet maiden,” he cries, 

I rest on the earth, but I point to the skies!” 
While from the marsh’s tangled weeds 

Two sprites came trailing dark-brown reeds: 
Take these, and sleep your hours away; 

What need to toil, to love, to pray? 

They say that all things bright must die, 

Then only seek tranquillity.” 

But hardly was the sentence spoken, 

When with drooping wings and reeds all broken, 
The elves were driven from the wold 

By him who came to proffer gold. 


The maiden turned her glances sweet 
From the mimic struggle at her feet, 

To list to him that sang of love, 

That gift all earthly gifts above: 

But the mystic cross of the passion flower 
Thrilled her heart with its wondrous power ; 
It told of aims and purpose high— 

It told of immortality. 

The maiden’s will was quickly spoken— 

I take your flower, I prize the token ;”’ 

And hardly had she breathed the word 
When the sweetest music ever heard 
Swelled on the air, and floated to heaven— 
* She hath, she hath, to her shall be given.” 
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They flung their flow’rets at her feet, 

And, with songs and music low and sweet, 
They led to her home, in the forest shades, 
Lilian, fairest of mortal maids. 

And ever, if fancy or passion swayed 

Her steps from the path by duty made, 
Music, sad and low as a sigh, 

Filled the air that floated by. 

And when she passed from earth away 
To the bright realms of endless day, 

A burst of triumph, a rapturous sound, 
Told the weepers that lingered around 
That Lilian, sweetest of maids, had come, 
Welcomed by angels to her home. 


A SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY LILIAN. 
* A happy New Year for the loved ones at home.” 
Words for Music. 


“ A HAPPY New Year for the loved ones at home,” 
Is the cheeriest wish of my spirit to-day, 

As around the bright hearth-stone together we come, 
To gladden the hours as they hasten away. 

Oh! joyful the time when our loveliest song 
Rejoices the heart with its echoing cheer, 

And we are merriest, happiest throng 
That ever delighted to hail the New Year. 

Oh! my heart-wish shall be, wheresoever I roam, 

“A happy New Year for the loved ones at home!” 


But partings will come to the children of earth, 

And the eye be moistened with many a tear, 
As one bids adieu to the place of his birth, 

With its beautiful scenes and loved ones so dear! 
And sadly that sorrow my spirit has known, 

For I look for those loved ones, but they are not here; 
Yet in spirit I’m with them, and gladly I own 

Their influence with every returning New Year. 
And my heart-wish shal: be, wheresoever I roam, 
“ A happy New Year for the loved ones at home!’’ 


The cares of life’s journey my pathway may throng, 
Dark shadows of gloom o’er my spirit may steal, 
But mem’ry shall breathe on my sadness a song, 
The sunlight of glory again to reveal! 
Or if zephyrs e’er breathe on the ocean of life, 
And never awaken its billowy foam, 
Or flow’rs always gladden the field of its strife, 
I e’er shall remember the loved ones at home. 
For my heart-wish shall be, wheresoever I roam, 


real 


“ A happy New Year for the loved ones at home! 


MY FIRST, MY LAST, MY ONLY LOVE. 
BY MARTHA G. WITHERS. 


My first, my last, my only love, 
When first I met with thee, 
No fairer vision on the earth 
I deem could ever be: 
A bud of promise, bright and fair, 
And cherished with the fondest care. 


lloved thee. Ah! those happy days, 
Those golden summer hours, 
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When in our heart the young hopes sprang, 
Fresh as the vernal flowers ; 

And just as fading, too, were they, 

For soon, ah! soon, they passed away! 


We parted in our life’s young morn, 
But I my troth did keep; 
Though weary days and years rolled on, 
Ne’er did affection sleep: 
And though life’s morn has passed away, 
My faith has never known decay. 


We met again—few words were said, 
Yet they dispelled my dream: 

Another’s bride! And why came I 
To mingle in the scene? 

I lingered but farewell to say, 

And then I went my lonely way. 


And from that time we never met, 
But still ’twas whispered me 

That he who won the prize I lost 
Was most unkind to thee: 

And thy young life must pass away 

To harshness and neglect a prey! 


I heard in silence—words are vain 
To say what was my grief; 
And next they told me death had come, 
And thou hadst found relief: 
Hadst found at last a peaceful home, 
Where endless love is ever known. 


I am an old man now—my locks 
Are thin, and mixed with gray 
You scarce would deem I'd ever been 
A stripling blithe and gay, 
Or deem a heart as old as mine 
Would keep for Love a sacred shrine. 


Unchanged by time, undimmed by death, 
Still shall that love endure: 

Thou art, I trust, an angel now, 
Beatified and pure: 

And I yet hope to see above 

My first, my last, my only love. 





“THOU CANST PRAY FOR ME, THERE- 
SA; THY PRAYERS ARE PURE.” — Faust. 


Yes, thou canst pray—then pray for me, 
For I may seek no holy shrine, 
Nor ever take that fearful name 
Upon these sinful lips of mine. 


Thy prayers are pure, and thou canst pray, 
Oh! priv’lege blessed, I may not claim, 
Can sinless take upon thy lips 
The name of Him I dare not name. 


And thou, when anguish wrings thy heart, 
Canst find in Heaven a healing balm; 

The voice that thrills my soul with dread 
Can make thy troubled spirit calm. 


Then pray for me whenever thou 
At holy shrine dost kneel in prayer; 
Beloved, breathe the name of him 
Who may not, dare not, meet thee there. 
THERESA. 
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Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN DECEMELR 
NUMBER. 
43. An anonymous letter. 44. A parasol. 45. Mildew. 


A CHARADE. 
BY A DISTINGUISHED VIRGINIAN NOW NO MORE. 


My first is a queer little whirligig thing, 

Which painters depict, and which bards often sing ; 
Tis a fanciful, fairylike, rapid affair, 

Now rolling on earth, and now gliding in air; 

And what was a strange and most wonderful notion, 
Old Neptune could guide it through waves of the ocean! 


My second ’s no joke, but a torment of life, 
Whether seen in the lapdog, the child, or the wife ; 
A wonderful plague! but what will perplex you, 
Should it chance to be yours, it ceases to vex you. 
If this will not do, and I must tell you better, 

A pest it would be had it one crooked letter. 


My whole is a source of enjoyment and ease, 
While the fancy and taste it is fitted to please. 
Let England and Scotland and Holland impart 
To this fabric of comfort the splendor of art, 

It still is a Turkey you can’t boil or roast, 

And akin to the lamb, though of Lyons the boast. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. 
I’m consumed by some folks, yet I nourish them not, 
Though I’m relished as much as their food ; 
For I’m grilled @ la mode, and served up smoking hot— 
Now I think I must be understood. 


2. 
I’m pretty and polished, and yet, for your use, 
As efficient a slave as the world can produce ; 
I’m slender and graceful, but wont to achieve 
Very wonderful works, as you "ll often perceive, 
When under engagement with one to my mind; 
I carry my point without flinching, you ll find. 
*Mongst females, at least with the nofable race, 
I’m a notable pet, as you’ll readily trace. 
By your very fine ladies I’m held in contempt, 
Though they ’re never through life from my service ex- 
empt. 
Most gentlemen deem me a bit of a bore, 
Though I’m sure they ’d be wretched if I were no more. 
So essential the service I render them all, 
Yet I’m blind of one eye, and remarkably small. 


3. 
Wnrar’s the liquor whose price, as the laws will enact, 
Must depend altogether on how you extract? 
And why, when, and where it is tapped? 
As humanity, cruelty, honor, defence, 
In their turn, may each offer direct evidence 
Upon the event, as it happed. 


4, 
My first brightly qualifies beauty’s best trait ; 
With my second the same become mad en effet, 
And must forfeit my third—though, united, by three 
Will a perfume present of exalted degree. 
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PRACTICAL DRESS 
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EMPRESS PARDESSUS. 
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Tue Pardessus shown in the above illustration 
is the complete rage in Paris. It is one of the 
most fashionable novelties in the season, and is 
likely to become a great favorite in this country, 
on account of its beauty, as well as being so 
well adapted for the severity of the present 
season. The Pardessus is composed of either 
cloth or velvet, and is trimmed with fur or 
otherwise. The sleeves are opened or closed at 
the option of the wearer. 

VOL. L.—6 


Dresses worn at the present season are re- 
for their fulness. A preference is 
shown, for ordinary purposes, for stuff gowns; 
and red currant and chestnut are the principal 
colors, trimmed with wide bands of the same 
color in flush or velvet. Most dresses are trim- 
med flat, starting from the point of the body, 
ascending to the shoulder, gradually widening 
and coming down the back, following the mde 
seams. 
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SLEEVE 





BACK 





DIAGRAMS OF THE EMPRESS PARDESSUS. 


The front, back, and sleeve are cut in one piece of velvet or cloth. Join a, a, at the shoulder. 


6, 6, B, the gusset, forms the sleeve. 
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CAPS, SLEEVES, CHEMISETTES, JUVENILE FASHIONS, AND 
OTHER NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 





f Fig. 4 
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Tue Fauchon, or half handkerchief of silk, is | inasmuch as it effectually disguises the loss of 
much used in the composition of breakfast caps | hair. 
for young married ladics, and dress-caps for Fig. 1 is an example. A fauchon of pale 
those who have reason to thank the inventor, violet silk, edged with three rows of narrow 
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velvet ribbon. This is bordered by quillings of 
lace, caught up at the back by a knot of narrow 
satin ribbon, loops of the same at the side of the 
face. Strings, not intended to be fastened, of 
bread violet-colored taffeta. 

Fig. 2.—Dress cap of black Brussels or Mal- 
tese lace, with loops of pale pink satin ribbon. 
A narrow band of the same crosses the hair on 
the forehead. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Chemisettes of entirely new 
style, suitable for dinner and evening-dress, 
which can readily be copied with the materials 
of which they are composed—lace and Swiss 
muskn. Fig. 3 is intended for evening, and 
ornamented between the muslin puffs by bows 
of satin ribbon, to correspond with the prevail- 
ing shade of the dress, or in contrast to it. 

It will be seen, from Figs. 5 and 6 (sleeves to 
correspond), that there is no necessity to have 
the undersleeve more than demi-long; that is, 
just so as to fasten neatly above the elbow by a 
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hook or button, and allowing an easy fulness 
for the puff below. 
Fig. 5. 





Fig. 7.—An exceedingly neat and youthful- 


Fig. 7. 





looking cape for evening dress, intended for those 
who do not care to display the whole neck in a 
low corsage. The shape is first cut in plain 
net to fit the figure, and covered by any light, 
delicate lace edging in the style given. The 
chemisette piece can be laid aside, if not wished. 
Bow of light satin ribbon at the waist. 

Tue Juventites.—Although a full nursery 
article may be looked for in our March number, 
we give in advance a christening and carriage- 
cap (Figs. 8 and 9), intended for an infant’s 
warérobe. The first is composed of alternate 
Valenciennes insertions, of two different pat- 
terns, edged with a full Valenciennes frill. 
Rosette and strings of satin or taffeta. 


























VASE IN POTICHIMANIE. 
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Fig. 10.—A juvenile costume, designed and 
furnished by Madame Demorest. Besides her 


Fig. 10. 
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large establishment 375 Broadway, New York, 
Madame Demorest has the management of her 
branch depots, at 77 North Eighth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and 238 Washington Street, Boston. 
This costume will be found among the great 
variety of styles intended for her spring opening. 

We have also received from Madame D. a box 
containing a most invaluable suite of patterns 
Jor young mothers preparing a first infant’s 
wardrobe. Nearly everything mentioned in the 
“Nursery Basket” is included, and the whole 
set, in perfect proportion of length and size, 
looking like the dress itself, will be forwarded 
by mail at a low price. We consider this one 
of the best and most useful set of patterns we 
have ever received. 
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SAC DE VOYAGE, OR TRAVELLING- 
BAG. 


(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Tuts is worked on canvas in blocks of one 
inch square, alternate blocks of white and blue, 
with a narrow bordering of gold-color zephyr or 


floss silk round each. The flap falling over is 
6* 
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finished with a worsted cord, and fastened by 
two gilt buttons. The cord extends round the 
whole bag. At the sides are bunches of acorn 
tassels. This is a very convenient and useful 


bag. 





WORK-BAG,. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Turis bag is made of a rich blue velvet; the 
leaves are cut out of white velvet or satin, sew- 
ed on to the velvet, and bordered with a narrow 
gold braid. The tendrils and grapes are worked 
on the velvet with gold thread. The bag is 
bordered with a wide gold braid, and has a gold 
and blue cord on top for a string. 


VASE IN POTICHIMANIE. 
(See Cut on page 8.) 


PoTIcHIMANIE is, as its name implies, a fabric 
representing china; it is a kind of work which 
has just made its appearance in Paris, and from 
the rage it has there, has had the word Manie 
added to the original name of Potichim. 

The “ Lady’s Book” is the first to give this 
new mode of ornamenting. The materials con- 
sist of glass vases (in the shape of which, by the 
way, we trust ere long there will be considerable 
improvement), sheets of paper colored with ap- 
propriate subjects (colored fashion plates will 
look very well), liquid gum, prepared oil color, 
good varnish, spirits of turpentine, and brushes. 
Cut out the paper, taking away every atom of 
ground, and when a sufficient quantity of sub- 
jects are done, clean your vase, gum on the 
colored side of the paper, and lay it in the vase, 
pressing it closely down in every part, so that 
no air bubbles are left between the glass and the 
paper. Take care that every part is so gummed. 
Arrange the subjects according to your fancy, 
and as nearly as possible like the actual vases: 
thus, Chinese subjects must imitate Chinese 
vases in the arrangement of the figures, as well 
as the coloring of the ground, &e. Medallions 
are especially suitable for Sevres; and we have 
also Etruscan, Assyrian, and many other sub- 
jects. When quite dry, add another coating of 
gum at the back of the pictures, not touching 
the glass; then a coat of varnish. When this 
is dry, clean the glass well, and pour the color- 
ing matter into it, rolling the vase round a»-' 
round in the hands, so that every part is colored. 
Add another coating of varnish afterwards. 
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KNITTED LACE UNDERSLEEVE. 


Materials.— Marsland’s boar’s-head cotton, No. 40; 2 
steel knitting-needles, No. 20. 


Cast on 101 stitches. Purl one row. 

Ist.—Knit 1, * m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass the slip 
stitch over, m 1, k 1 *, repeat. 

2d.—Purled. 

Knit from fifty to sixty rows in this manner, 
and cast off. This forms one puffing; and, of 
course, for a pair of sleeves, you will require 
four. 

For tue Insertion.—Cast on 13 stitches; 
knit one row, purl 1, knit 1, purl 1; then begin 
the pattern. 

Ist.—Knit 1,m1,k2 t,k3,m1,k2t,k 3, 
m i,k 2t. 

2d, and every alternate row.—Knit 3, p 7, k 3. 

3d.—Knit 1,m 1,k 2t,k1,k2t,m1,k1, 
mi,k2t,k2,mi1,k2t. 

5th.—Knit 1,m1,k2t,k2t,m1,k3,m1, 
k2t,k1,mi1,k2t. 

7th.—Knit 1, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass the slip 
stitch over, m 1, k 5, * m 1, k 2 t, * twice. 

8th.—As second, which completes the pattern. 

Do as much of this as may be required for the 
wrists, allowing a few plain rows at the end to 
set a button on; and also two pieces to be in- 
serted between the puffs, which must be put 
rather full into the bands. Atthe top of the 
upper puff, sew on a muslin band, which may 
be tacked in the dress. 

According to the present style of sleeve, the 
ruffle should not fall over the hand, but should 
be sewed at the other edge of the wristband, 
with the puff, on which it must fall back. For 
eold weather, an undersleeve of sarsenet, made 
of the same dimensions as the knitted one, and 
tacked under it, will be found a very great im- 
provement; and if of a color that will harmo- 
nize with the dress, will be very becoming. 

Knitrerp Lace Rurrie.—Marsland’s boar’s- 
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head, No. 50; needles, No. 22. Cast on seven- 
teen stitches. 

Ist row.—Knit 2,mi1,k 2t,k i,m 1,k2t, 
k 1, slip one, k 1, pass the slip stitch over, m 1, 
k 3, m 2, k 2 t, m 2, k 2. 

2d.—Knit 3, p.1, k 2, p 1, k 3, p 5, k 5. 

3d.—Knit 2,m 1,k 2t,k1,mi,k2t,k1, 
slip 1, k 1, pass the slip stitch over, m 1, k 10. 

4th.— Knit 2,m2,k2t,k 1,k2t,m2,k 2t, 
k 2, p 3, k 6. 

5th.—Knit 2,m 1,k2t,k2,mi1,k3t,m1, 
k 4,p1,k4,p1,k2. 

6th.—Knit 12, p 3, k 6. 

7th.—Knit 2,m1,k2t,k 2t, m1,k 3, mi, 
k 2 t, k 2, m 2, slip 1, k 3 t, pass the slip stitch 
over,m2,k2t,k2t.° 

8th.—Knit 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 3, p 5, k 5. 

9th.—Like third. 

10th.—Cast off 3, k 6,p 2,m 1,p2t,p1,k 5. 

This lace should be put on rather full; and 
on no account should knitted articles be ironed 
by the laundress. It is quite sufficient to pull 
them into proper shape whilst they are drying 
at the fire. 





PASSION FLOWER IN CHENILLE. 


Maiterials.—One piece of green chenille, of a medium 
tint; one of a very delicate green; one of violet ditto; 
and a small quantity of rather stout liteaux. This last 
is a kind of fine wire, used in making up flowers, &c. 
The chenille is the fine kind termed chenille a broder. 
Crochet hook No. 14. 


Cur a piece of liteaux, about a quarter of a 
yard long; make a loop at one end of it, occupy- 
ing an eighth of the whole length, and twist the 
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wire, to keep the round perfect; on this loop 
work sixteen de stitches with the lightest green 
or white chenille, and on these another round 
of dc stitches. Repeat this seven times more; 
so that on the length of liteaux eight of these 
petals are formed. When all are done, twist 
together the ends of every two, and fasten them 
thus on a piece of liteaux, as close together as 
possible. Then prepare the stamens and pistil. 
Twist some short pieces of liteaux into a form 
as nearly as possible resembling that of the 
natural pistil, which, it will be remembered, has 
three branching arms. Cover this with pale 
green chenille. The stamens are short pieces 
of liteaux, some covered with violet, and some 
with green chenille: they are to be made of 
different lengths, and the ends to be twisted 
round that of the pistil, so that they may sur- 
round it. Then make a smail ring of liteaux, 
put it round the stamens and pistil, and cover it 
with violet chenille, when the centre of. the 
flower is completed. Put round it the liteaux 
with the eight petals attached, so that the ring 
of violet covers the joins. Work on a small 
wire ring two rounds of dark green chenille for 
the calyx, in which place the flower. Twist the 


ends all together, to form a stem, and cover it 


with chenille of the same color. 
For THe Buv.—Work twenty tc stitches with 


the light-green chenille on a bit of liteaux, laying 
in another piece of wire at the edge. Draw the 
stitches rather together, so as to form a cup, in 
which put a morsel of cotton wool. Work on 
another bit of liteaux sixteen dc stitches with 
dark-green chenille; twist the ends together, 
drawing the wire into the form of a leaf. Four 
of these make the calyx which is to surround 
the bud. Twist the ends together, and cover 
the stem so formed with chenille. 

Tue Leaves.—Twist a piece of liteaux large 
enough to form the centre of a leaf, and work 
round it in de with the darkest green chenille, 
taking care to make your stitches very close to- 
gether. Work round this another row of the 
same chenille, with a bit of very jine wire in the 
Do all in de except the first and last 
stitches, which must be in se. Twist the ends 
of the wires for a stem, and cover with the same 
If these artificial flowers are 


edge. 


shade of chenille. 
to be used for a headdress, four of them must be 
made, and a sufficient number of leaves to form 
a drooping branch on cach side of the hair. For 
a bonnet, they may be formed into a group. 

To make a wreath of the present style, unite 
the two sprays by either a coronet of leaves, or 
a plait of lilac chenille. 

For dark hair, make flowers of scarlet chenille, 
instead of lilac. 
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Materials.—Rich blue Berlin wool, two ounces; gold 
color and scarlet filoselle, three-quarters of an ounce 
each; fine window cord. Bone crochet hook. 


Form with the cord as small a round as you 
can for the commencement of the stand, and 
continue to work in it, round and round, until 
ail the flat part of the basket is done, all in sc. 

lst round.—12 stitches, blue. 

2d.—18 ditto. 

3d.—24 ditto. 

4th.—36 ditto. 

5th.—1 gold, 3 blue, 2 gold, 3 blue, 1 gold. 4 
times. 

6th.—1 gold, 4 blue, 2 gold, 4 blue, 1 gold. 
4 times. 






4 times. 


> 


2  8th.—4 gold (the first on the first of last row), 
> 1 blue, 7 gold, 1 blue, 3 gold. 4 times. 
; 9th.—2 gold, 2 scarlet on 1 gold, 3 gold (the 
; centre on the single blue), 2 searlet on 1 gold, 
3 gold on 3 gold, 2 scarlet on 1 gold, 3 gold, 


2 scarlet on 1 gold, 1 gold. 
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7th.—2 gold, 5 blue, 3 gold, 5 blue, 1 gold. 


4 times. 


10th.—1 gold on first gold of last row, 3 scar- 
let on two stitches, 5 gold, 3 scarlet on 2, 1 gold 


3 scarlet. 


4 times. 


11th.—2 gold on 1, 4 scarlet, 4 gold on 3, 
4 scarlet, 2 gold on 1, 4 scarlet, 4 gold on 3, 


> 4 scarlet. 





4 times. 


; 
§ 
; on centre of 3 gold, 3 scarlet as before, 5 gold, 
¢ 
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12th.—3 gold on 2, 4 scarlet, 3 gold on 2, 
4 scarlet, 6 gold, 4 scarlet, 3 gold on 2, 4 scarlet, 
3 gold on 2. 4 times. 

Thus, it will be perceived, the written instruc- 
tions are for one exact quarter of each round. 
After having dore the last round, do one entirely 
of scarlet; cut off the cord at the end of the 
round, and work a few stitches to conceal the 
termination of it. 

For THE SipEs oF THE Basket. The rounds 
alternately blue and gold. 

Ist round.,—1 dc, 3 ch, miss 1; repeat. 

2d.—1 de on centre of 3 ch, 3 ch, miss 3. 

3d.—As last, with 4 ch between. 

4th.—Repeat, with 5 ch between. 

5th.—As 4th. 

6th.—5 de on 5 ch, 1 ch, miss 1; repeat. 

7th.—Sc all round, with cord in as in the first 
part. 

8th.—3 se on 3 centre of 5,9 ch, miss 3; repeat. 

9th.—To be worked on the same row as the 
last, 3 sc on the 3 missed, 9 ch, miss 3; repeat. 
Work these two rows in different colors, and 
form a band of wire, covered with ribbon or 
crochet, to correspond; conceal the fastening 
with bows. 





BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 


Tue oblong or drop-button, of which we give 
a cut, is worked over a mould pierced down the 
middle. This one is of 
cut glass emerald colored 
beads, the next size to the 
seed bead, threaded on 
green silk; there are al- 
ternate rows of fifteen 
and ten, worked according 
to the directions in our 
first pattern, given in the 
December number. It is 
headed by a cut glass 
bead the size of a small 
pea, and terminated by a 
tassel composed of one of 
those large beads and four 
loops of twenty small 
beads each. A bunch of 
the smaller beads and a 
row of the larger ones will 
make about a dozen of these drop buttons. 

The next pattern given is for an ornament to 
be tacked on to velvet or ribbon for the head- 
dress. It may be made in white pearl beads, or 
colored ones of the same class or make of bead, 
and requires the usual three sizes, viz., the seed 





| 


pearl, the size larger, and those of the bigness 
of a pea. They are threaded on fine silver wire. 





Take about a quarter of a yard of the wire, 
thread eight second-sized beads on it, and unite 
them into a circle by twisting the extremity of 
the wire with the portion left beyond the beads 
on the other side; thread a large bead on the 
long end, hold it in the centre by passing the 
wire through that bead in the circle which is 
opposite to the place where the circle was joined. 
Bring the wire back again through the large 
bead, and pass it through the bead next the join. 
Then thread sixteen seed pearls and put the wire 
again through this same bead and through the 
two next toit. Again thread sixteen seed pearls, 
and put the wire a second time through the third 
of the circular beads, or that one which it has 
just passed through. Make the other two loops 
over the fifth and the seventh beads in like man- 
ner, and fasten off by twisting the wire firmly 
and neatly. 

The last cut is made, in like manner, of three 
sizes of pearl beads and silver wire, and is 





adapted for attaching to velvets for headdresses. 
The instructions given for the previous pattern 
will serve as guides for this one; the loops are 
made by passing and repassing the wires through 
the central bead, and then the outer circle formed 
by threading the proper number of beads, and 
passing the wire from loop to loop. 

A-very slight study of these patterns will show 
that they may be infinitely varied, and a constant 
succession of fresh forms and new cow)inations 
produced. 
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The two last patterns look very pretty when 
composed of gold bullion, or of silver bullion and 
pearls; the bullion taking the place of the seed 
beads, and only the larger ones being intermixed 
with it. 





INSERTIONS IN EMBROIDERY. 


Suitable for the fronts of Shirts, and for other 
purposes. 





To be worked in satin stitch with embroidery 
cotton No. 80. The centre of the leaves and 
cups of the flowers may be done in very small 
eyelet holes; the stalks sewn over with extreme 
pneatness. 
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THE SANSPAREIL WORK-BAG. 


Materials.—Two oval medallions; a piece of black 
filet eighteen inches by six; a little Vert-islay, cerise, 
and white silk; gold thread; green cord, tassels, and 
satin, and white silk; ten steel rings. 





Tue medallions form the centre, round which 
the embroidered netting, lined with satin and 
silk beneath it, is gathered. 

The pattern for the netting, of which we give 
a diagram, is worked in gold and cerise for the 
flowers, and green for the leaves. Each edge is 
so darned, and between them the space is filled 
by small spots of white and gold. 

When embroidered, line the filet with satin, 
under which is white silk, and run the edges 
neatly together before gathering it. Then set it 
round the medallion. The ends which mect at 
the top of each, are to be drawn up; cover the 
rings with crochet, and set five at each side; 
through these the cords are drawn, and the ends 
are concealed by bullion slides. The tassels are 
placed at the centre of each end. 





KNITTED EYELETS. 


Tue following has been sent us by a corres- 
pondent. As it contains information for the 
ladies, we publish it, and thank the sender. 

Cast on three stitches. 

1st row.—Knitted. 
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2d.—K nit two stitches, thread over the right 
hand pin three times, knit one. 

3d.—Knit two, purl one, knit three. 

4th.—Knitted ; there should be six stitches. 

5th.—Knit two, with the left hand pin slip 
the first stitch over the second, *, knit one, slip 
over the first; repeat from *, and you will have 
three stitches remaining, one on the right and 
two on the left hand pin, knit two. 

Repeat the pattern by commencing at the 
second row. 

This makes a very cheap, and also neat and 
pretty trimming, which very much resembles a 
simple row of eyelets. It should be knitted from 
spool cotton, corresponding in quality with the 
articles which are to be trimmed. 
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AUTOUR BOUTONS. 





SMALL pattern to surround shirt-studs ; to be 
worked in embroidery cotton. The small rounds 
in eyelet-holes to be made with a fine stiletto, 
and sewed over. 





SLIPPER. 











Worked in chain-stitch, with different colored silks. 
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Receipts, &c. 


MADE DISHES. 


Vea Cunny.—One pound and a half of veal cutlet 
from the neck, two tablespoonfuls of curry powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt, pepper, and cayenne, 
a large acid apple, one small shalot, stock sufficient to 
cover it. Cut the meat into cutlets; take care to have a 
bone in each, and fry them a light brown with a little but- 
ter. The shalot should be fried at the sametime. Peel 
and core the apple, and cut it up; stew the meat, shalot, 
and apple in the stock for half an hour very gently; then 
add the curry powder and flour, having previously mixed 
them with half a cup of stock. Pass it through a sieve. 
Let it boil up twice, dish up the cutlets, and pour the 
sauce over them. This curry is excellent. It may be 
made in the same manner with chickens or rabbits; and 
should apples not be in season, a little lemon-juice may 
be added just before it is boiled up. In India, the plea- 
sant acid of fresh tamarinds is used. 

As well-boiled rice is so essential with curry, I will 
add the receipt for it here: Put on a saucepanful of 
water, let it boil fast; sprinkle in a little salt, and then 
the rice, dropping it into the water with the hand. Do 
not cover the saucepan. When the rice is done, strain 
off the water, and set it on a cloth before the fire to drain. 
Toss it up a little with two forks, and serve it in a dish 
separate from the curry. Select large rice to boil for the 
curry, and of the best description only. 


Eee Curnry.—Take a nice fresh cocoanut and scoop 
out some of the inside, pounding it into a paste with a 
little salt and a very little stock. Fry some sliced onions 
and sour apple a nice brown, in a sufficient quantity of 
butter; then add good veal stock. Mix the same quan- 
tity of curry powder, flour, and stock as in the previous 
receipt with the cocoanut paste, and add to the stock on 
the fire, stirring it until it is the consistence of good 
cream. Boil the eggs hard. Cut each in half across the 
thick part, and warm them in the stock. When laid in 
the dish, let them be placed with some degree of regu- 
larity. 

CurRIED Beer, MApRAs Way.—Take about two 
ounces of butter and place it in a saucepan with two 
small onions cut up into slices, and let them fry till they 
are of a light brown; then add a tablespoonful and a 
half of curry powder, and mix it up well. Now cut up 
the beef into pieces about an inch square; pour in from 
& quarter to a third of a pint of milk, and let it simmer 
for thirty minutes; then take it off and place it in a dish 
with a little lemon-juice. While cooking, stir it con- 
stantly, to prevent burning. Send it to table with a 
wall of mashed potatoes or rice round it. 

FRICADEL.—Take two pounds and a half of veal and 
a quarter of a pound of suet, chop both fine asif for 
sausage meat; add three eggs well beaten, half a nutmeg, 
and some pepper and salt. Soak a slice of bread in boil- 
ing milk, and mix all well together with a little flour. 
Bake it about two hours and a half in a moderate oven, 
or until it is of a pale brown, bat take care the top does 
not become hard. 

Proron Compore.—Truss six pigeons as for boiling; 
grate the crumb of a small loaf; scrape a pound of fat 
bacon; chop some thyme, parsley, and onion, and some 
lemon-peel fine; grate some nutmeg, and season it with 
pepper and salt. Mix it up with two eggs. Put this 
forcemeat into the craws of the pigeons, lard the breasts, 
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and fry them brown. Place them in a stewpan with 
some beef stock, and stew them three-quarters of au 
hour; thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour; 
serve with forcemeat balls round the dish, and strain 
the gravy over the pigeons. 

SwWEETBREADS LARDED.—Parboil two sweetbreads; 
when cold, lard them down the middle with little Lits 
of bacon, then with slices of lemon-peel on each side, 
and then with small pieces of pickled cucumber. Stew 
them gently in rich gravy thickened with flour; add 
mushroom ketchup to taste, and the squeeze of a lemon. 

Ham Toast.—Boil a quarter of a pound of lean ham; 
chop it small, with the yolk of three eggs well beaten, 
half an ounce of butter, two tablepoonfuls of cream, 
and a littlecayenne, Stir it over the fire till it thickens, 
and spread it on hot toast with the crust cut off. Gar- 
nish with parsley. 

Caur’s HEAD FRICASSEED.—Clean and half boil part 
of a head; cut the meat into small bits, put them into a 
stewpan with a little gravy made from the bones, some 
of the water in which it was boiled, a fagot of sweet 
herbs, an onion, and a blade of mace. Take a sweet- 
bread, boil it tender and cut it small; season with pep- 
per, nutmeg, and salt; rub down some butter and flour, 
and boil altogether with the head. Take out the herbs 
and onion, and just before dishing stir in two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and serve hot. Garnish with 
forcemeat balls and rolled bacon. 


StRAsBURG PoTTED Meat.—Take a pound and a 
half of the rump of beef, cut it into dice, and put it in an 
earthen jar with a quarter of a pound of butter at the 
bottom; tie the jar close up with paper and set over a 
pot to boil. When nearly done, add cloves, mace, all- 
spice, nutmeg, salt, and cayenne pepper to taste; then 
boil till tender, and let it cool. Pound the meat with 
four anchovies, washed and boned; add a quarter of a 
pound of oiled butter, work it well together with the 
gravy, warm it a little, and add cochineal to color it; 
then press into small pots, and pour melted suet over 
each. 

VEAL CAKE.—Boil six eggs hard, cut them in halves, 
and lay some of the pieces at the bottom of an earthen 
pot; then shake in chopped parsley, some slices of veal 
and ham about two inches square, and then eggs again, 
repeating the parsley and seasoning after each layer, 
until the pot is full. Pour in enough water to cover it, 
lay about an ounce of butter on the top, tie it over with 
a thick double paper, and bake it an hour. Press it 
close together with a spoon, and let it stand till cold. 
If made in a mould instead of a pot, it forms a handsome 
supper dish. 


PUDDINGS. 


Tue Nursery Puppine.—Slice some white bread, 
without crust; pour scalding milk on it; let it stand 
until well soaked, then beat it well with four eggs, a 
little sugar, and grated nutmeg. Bake in small cups 
half filled. 


PRESIDENT PuppING.—For & two-quart mould, boil 
& sufficient quantity of chestnuts to produce a quart of 
meal, pressed into the measure, after being pounded and 
passed through a sieve. Boil three-quarters of a pourd 
of lump sugar in one pint of water with a stick of va- 
nilla, antil reduced to one-third. Boil one pint of cream, 
ada to it the flour of chestnuts, then the syrup, and 
twelve yolks of eggs nicely beat up; set it on the fire 
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and stir it until it nearly boils ; when cold, put it in the 
freezing-pot; when frozen, add half a pint of whipped 
cream, three whites of eggs whipped up strong, a hand- 
ful of raisins, stoned, chopped, and soaked with an 
equal quantity of currants in Maraschino; a cup anda 
half of chopped candied lemon-peel, and a glass of 
Maraschino: stir the ingredients well together and 
freeze again, and put into a mould. 

BUTTER PuppING.—Mix half a pound of butter and 
half a pound of flour together: boil about a pound of 
new milk and pour it to the butter and flour, beating 
them well while adding the hot milk, that the mixture 
may not be lumpy. Then add sugar to the taste, and 
when cold five eggs well beaten, and sufficient cinna- 
mon, lemon, or almond essence to flavor the whole. Put 
a paste round the dish, and bake for twenty minutes in 
a quick oven. 

A PUDDING THAT IS NOT TO BE CooKED.—Extract 
from fresh raspberries one pint of juice. Take a stale 
loaf of bread and crumble it. Sweeten the raspberry 
juice and pour it over the crumbs, and let it stand in a 
dish, carefully covered, all night. In the morning, press 
it into a shape, and, after some hours, turn it out. It is 
not to be cooked in any way. A nice plain custard may 
be poured round it when it is sent to table. 

A VERY NICE PLAIN RICE Puppine.—Take half a 
teacupful of the best rice, put it in a small pie-dish with 
three tablespoonfuls of moist sugar. Fill up the dish 
with milk and water in equal proportions, and bake very 
slowly. It is eaten cold. 

CARROT Pupp1nG.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of potatoes, half a pound of carrots, half a pound of 
suet, quarter of a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of 
raisins, quarter of a pound of currants. The potatoes 
and carrots to be boiled, and well mashed. The suet to 
be chopped very fine, and all the ingredients to be well 
mixed together. This pudding requires to be boiled 
three hours. 

SouFFLE PuppinGc.—One pint of thin cream, the 
yolks of six eggs, half a teacupful of white wine, sugar 
to taste, the rind of a small lemon grated very fine; beat 
all the ingredients together, and put into a well-buttered 
mould. Drop stiff jam into it (apricot is the best), and 
boil for an hour. Beat the whites of the eggs into a stiff 
froth, which you will pour all over the pudding when it 
is turned out. Dust powdered loaf-sugar over it, and 
brown it with a salamander made redhot. 

BorLep CusTarp Pupp1nG.—Boil a pint of new milk 
with a little lemon-peel and a few laurel leaves; pour 
it (boiling hot) upon five eggs well beaten: sweeten it 
to taste. When nearly cold, add a dessertspoonful of 
French brandy. Butter a basin or mould, and boil it 
for half an hour. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


To Remove WINE STAINS FROM LiInEN.—Rub the 
part on each side with yellow soap, and lay on it a thick 
mixture of starch; rub it well in, and expose it to the 
sun and air until the stain is removed. If in two or 
three days this is not the case, repeat the process; when 
dry, sprinkle with a little water. 

To Remove Inx Starns.—The moment the ink is 
spilt take a little milk and saturate the stain: soak it 
up with a rag, and apply a little more milk, rubbing it 
well in. In a few minuteg the ink will be completely 
removed. 
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To TAKE STAINS OUT OF MARBLE.—No. 1. Mix equal 
quantities of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon-juice in a 
bottle; shake well; wet the spots, and in a few minutes 
rub with a soft rag until they disappear. 

Another mode is to sponge the spots with a weak 
solution of muriatic acid or aquafortis. 

No. 2. If the marble be stained with oils, mix soft 
soap, fuller’s earth, and hot water into a paste; cover 
the spots with the paste, and let it dryon. The next 
day scour it off with soft or yellow soap. 

No. 3. Boil half a pound of soft soap in a quart of 
water, very slowly, until the water is reduced to a pint. 
Apply this in the same manner as the preceding. 

To REMOVE STAINS OF BLOoD.—An accidental prick 
of the finger frequently spoils the appearance of work; 
and, if for sale, decreases its value. Stains may be 
entirely obliterated from almost any substance by laying 
a thick coating of common starch over the place. The 
starch is to be mixed as if for the laundry, and laid on 
quite wet. 

The free and early application of a weak solution of 
soda or potash, and the subsequent application of the 
solution of alum, is recommended. 

LIQUID FOR REMOVING STAINS FROM LEATHERAND 
PARCHMENT.—One drachm of oxymuriate of potash, 
two ounces of distilled water. Mix these*in a phial, and 
when the salt is dissolved, add two ounces of muriatic 
acid. Take in another phial three ounces of rectified 
spirits of wine, and half an ounce of essential oil of 
lemon. Shake these two ingredients well together; and 
immediately pour into a bottle of the proper size the con- 
tents of the two phials. Keep this liquid closely corked. 
It should be applied with a clean sponge and dried by a 
gentie heat. This preparation is excellent for boot tops. 
When it has been applied, as directed above, they may 
be polished with a brush in tke uSual way, and will 
appear like new leather. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


Coven.—A gill of molasses, three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, thirty drops of laudanum, well mixed together. 
Take a teaspoonful when the cough is troublesome. 


EXCELLENT REMEDY FOR A Coucn.—One drachm 
of sweet spirits of nitre, one drachm of exilir of vitriol, 
sixty drops of laudanum, three teaspoonfuls of clarified 
honey. Take thirty drops three times a day in a glass 
of warm water. 

A RecerpT ror HOARSENESS.—Dissolve one ounce 
of manna in a little warm water; add a gill of rum, 
a quarter of a pound of honey, and the juice of two 
lemons. Take a teaspoonful often, until you benefit by 
it, and then occasionally. 

PILLs FOR THE Sick HEADACHE.—A drachm and a 
half of castile soap, forty grains of rhubarb, oi} of juni- 
per twenty drops, syrup of ginger, sufficient to form the 
whole into twenty pills; two or three to be taken occa- 
sionally. 

Cure For Corns.—Mr. Cooper, in his “ Dictionary 
of Surgery,” has the following infallible cure for corns : 
Take two ou..ces of gum ammoniac, two ounces of yel- 
low wax, and six drachms of verdigris; melt them 
together, and spread the composition on soft leather; 
cut away as much of the corn as you can, then apply 
the plaster, and renew it every fortnight till the corn is 
away. 
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Aw EXCELLENT WASH FOR THE MoutTH.—Half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh, two ounces of Peruvian 
bark: keep in a phial for use. A few drops in a glass 
of water are suflicient. 

A CurRE For INDIGESTION.—Rise early and walk a 
mile or two before breakfast, then drink a cupful of cold 
spring-water—half a pint will not be too much if the 
stomach is strong enough—and walk another mile. 
Continue this treatment regularly for a month or six 
weeks. It is worth a trial, and has been known to 
succeed when medical aid would not. 

SEASONABLE HINTS FoR CHILDREN.—A frosty air 
does children good if properly protected by clothing and 
they are able to jump about and keep their blood in cir- 
culation. Care should be taken that they should be so 
dressed as to secure the chest and bowels from cold. 
Flannel is the most important article in the dress, both 
of the old and young. The celebrated John Hunter 
said: “If you wish your children to be healthy, give 
them plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of flan- 
nel,’’ 


THE TOILET. 


MARBLE Soap Baus. —Take ten pounds of white oil 
soap and ten pounds of Joppa soap. Cut them into 
small square pieces, which set to dry for three days. 
The oil soap, particularly, must be thus dried: Scrape, 
very finely, five pounds of oil soap, which dry, for one 
day, in the open air: mix it well in the shaving-box 
with five pounds of powder, add one and a half ounces 
of the best vermilion. In mixing, place pieces of soap 
and colored powder in layers in the box, making, in all, 
four alternate layers of each. When a layer of each 
has been placed in the box, sprinkle a pint of rose-water 
over the cut soap; for if it be much combined with the 
powder, it will become lumpy and hard, and conse- 
quently spoil the wash-balls. The same quantity of 
rose-water is to be used for moistening each of the other 
soap layers. Next mix a pint of thin starch, which has 
been well boiled in half a pint of rain-water, with half 
a pint of rose-water, and distribute it equally well mixed 
among the mass, by turning it over repeatedly, and then 
press it down close with the hands. 


ARTIFICIAL Musk.—Rectified oii of amber one pound, 
nitric acid four parts; after some time, a black matter 
is deposited; this, after having been well washed with 
water, has very much the smell of musk. True musk is 
adulterated with this, but still oftener with dried bul- 
lock’s blood. 

Musk PasTILes.—Gum arabic two ounces, charcoal 
powder five ounces, Cascarilla bark, pounded, one- 
fourth of an ounce, saltpetre three-fuurths of an ounce. 
Mix together with water, and make into shape. 

Musk Soap.—Take of good tallow soap thirty pounds, 
palm-oil soap twenty pounds, powder of cloves, pale 
roses, and gilliflower, of each four and a half ounces, 
essence of bergamot and essence of musk, of each three 
and a half ounces, brown ochre, or Spanish brown, four 
ounces. >» 

PEARL WATER.— Put halfa pound of the best Span- 
ish oil soap, cut or scraped very fine, into one gallon of 
boiling soft water; stir the whole well, and let it stand 
tif cold; then add one quart of rectified spirits of wine, 
and half an ounce of oil of rosemary, and mix it tho- 
roughly. It is reported excellent as a cosmetic, and for 


removing freckles. 
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Orns PerrumMe.—Take best dried and scraped orris 
roots, free from mould. Bruise or grind them; the lat- 
ter is best, as, being very tough, they require great labor 
topound. Sift the powder through a fine hair sieve, and 
put the remainder in a baker’s oven, and dry the moist- 
ure. A violent heat will turn the roots yellow. When 
dry, grind again, and sift; and repeat the same until 
the whole has passed through the sieve; mix nothing 
with it, as it would mould and spoil it. 





Jarlor Amusements, 





TO ASCERTAIN IF A SUBSTANCE CONTAIN ANY IRON. 
—Hold a piece of loadstone or an artificial magnet near 
the substance supposed to contain iron, and if it con- 
tains a considerable quantity, the two bodies will adhere 
so strongly as to require considerable force to separate 
them. If the substance contains but little iron, it will 
not be sensibly attracted, except it be placed on a piece 
of wood or cork mixed with iron filings. Sometimes tea 
is mixed with iron filings; these have been detected by 
plunging into the supposed tea a magnet, which instantly 
becomes coated with the filings. Brass founders, by 
plunging a magnet into brass filings or clippings, are 
easily enabled to separate from them any particles of 
iron which may be present. 

To Pass MAGNETISM THROUGH A DEAL Boarp.— 
Place a common sewing needle on a smooth horizontal 
board, and move a strong magnet underneath the board, 
when the needle will revolve along the board according 
to the peculiar motion given to the magnet. 


Tue MAGnNetTic TABLE.—Under the top uf a common 
table place a magnet that turns on a pivot, and fix a 
board under it, that nothing may appear. There may 
also be a drawer under the table, which you pull out to 
show that there is nothing concealed. At one end of the 
table there must be a pin that communicates with a 
magnet, and by which it may be placed in different 
positions; this pin must be so placed as not to be visible 
to the spectators. Strew some steel filings or very small 
nails over that part of the table where the magnet is. 
Then ask any one to lend a knife or a key, which will 
then attract part of the nails or filings. Then, placing 
your hand in a careless manner on the pin at the end 
of the table, you alter the position of the magnet, and 
giving the key to any person, you desire him to make 
the experiment, which he will then not be able to per- 
form. You then give the key to another person, at the 
same time placing the magnet by means of the pin in 
the first position, when that person will immediately 
perform the experiment. 

Tue OBEDIENT WaATCH.—Borrow a watch from any 
person in company, and request all the party to stand 
around you. Hold the watch up to the ear of the first 
in the circle, and command it to go, then ask his testi- 
mony to the fact. Remove it to the ear of the next, and 
enjoin it to stop; make the same request to that person, 
and so on throughout the whole party. This curious 
experiment is performed thus: Conceal in your hand a 
piece of loadstone, which, as soon as you apply it to the 
watch, will cause a cessation ef the movements, which 
a subsequent shaking and withdrawing of the magnet 
will restore. For this purpose keep the magnet in one 
hand, and shift the watch alternately from one hand to 
the other. Take care that the watch you borrow for the 
experiment is a good one, and goes well. 

















EDITORS’ 


°. EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FiFrtTy-FIve.—A happy 
New Year, and a year of happiness to all our friends: 
and a third wish to complete the circle of life’s best en- 
joyments, that each one may contribute to the happi- 
ness of others. 
What a blessing,it would be if we could shut out self- 
ishness from our hearts as we do the frosts of January 
* from our homes! If we kept the pure flame of Christian 
love alive in the soul as sedulously as we do the fire on 
the hearth for the warmth of the body, what an Eden 
of Hope’s flowers would be found blooming beneath the 
snows of winter, and among the dark, dreary places 
of sorrow, sin, and death! This charity, which “ hopeth 
all things, endureth all things,” is pre-eminently the 
grace of womanhood. The lessons of this divine accom- 
plishment are only taught in perfection by the Great 
Teacher, and must be studied humbly, in the pages of 
Holy Writ. The Bible is woman’s Magna Charta. It 
should be her glorying that the Gospel has revealed for 
her the most exalted destiny, by exalting moral influ- 
ence above physical might, thus opening a new era of 
civilization in which she can aid, and where her noblest 
powers may find full scope and fitting reward. Let us 
do what we can this year to aid the course of truth and 
the advancement of righteousness. 


A FEW WorDs ABOUT MODERN CIVILIZATION.— 
The cause of this civilization, or, as it may be better 
termed, this amelioration of human sufferings, is not 
from any improvement in the nature of man; it springs 
wholly from the influence of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

What were the brightest sages of antiquity? The 
fairest specimens of man in his natural development? 
Many of these aspired after good, sought it, and effected 
it in a measure; yet turn to the very best of them, to 
Socrates and Cicero; see how their lives bear scrutiny ! 
It is the Gospel alone which purifies the heart and 
thoughts, renders men good citizens, and causes govern- 
ments to be protectors of the people. It is the spirit of 
the Gospel only which can give stability to institutions, 
as it alone goes beyond decaying material wants. It 
was Christianity, never lost, though hidden by the 
monks, that, through the Middle Ages, silently but 
effectually improved the heart and condition of man. 
From the sanguinary baron, almost a pagan, of the 
ninth century, who had received baptism, as modern 
nobles don the ribbon of their order, without a spiritual 
idea on the subject, but merely as a mark of dignity, 
run your eye down to his descendant in the days of 
Louis XV., of France, and George II., of Great Britain, 
and mark the vast improvement. Martyrs had not shed 
their blood in vain, nor had the champions of Gospel 
truth, like Jeremy Taylor and Fenelon, lived and taught 
in vain. Savage cruelty, selfish pride, were ashamed to 
show their faces unveiled; vice paid virtue the homage, 
at least, of keeping up some appearances of the right. 
What was English liberty before the Revolution in 
1688? In the interval between the reign of Charles L. 
and the revolution which seated William and Mary on 
the throne, the Gospel was opened to the nation by the 
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Puritans as it had never been before, and the result is 
well known in the broad basis of brotherhood, justice, 
and freedom upon which the new government was 
founded. 

In France, the difference between the horrors of the 
revolution in 1789, and the comparative order and 
humanity of the changes in the government during the 
years of 1830 and 1848, musi strike the most unreflecting. 
France, in the first period, was composed of infidel 
leaders and ignorant people, upon the mass of whom no 
Gospel light had ever shone. Corrupt dignitaries stifled 
Christianity under the power of the church. When that 
tremendous tornado of revolution arose, it swept off the 
froth out of the humble presbyteries, and then came 
forth men of faith, who were allowed to instruct the 
people in the doctrines of Christ. From this change 
appeared statesmen like Guizot, and diplomatists like 
Lamartine, who acknowledged God, inculcated religious 
feeling, and acted for conscience sake. 

We do not say that “the current century is the top 
and crown of centuries,’’ because we look for a better 
time still; nor do we think human nature, if left in 
ignorance of the true God, is improved above the early 
races of men; but we do say that, as the light of Christ- 
ianity spreads, the good progress of institutions, of 
modes of life, and of individuals is undeniable. 

In our own country, we know that the sacred lamp of 
civil liberty was kindled from the holy flame of Gospel 
truth. It was the concentration of these divine fires, 
warming the souls of the pilgrims as they stood on 
Plymouth Rock, that enabled them to sustain the weight 
of the savage, frozen winter world which, two hundred 
and thirty-four years ago, pressed down the hope of 
humanity on these shores. The Bible was the guide 
and guard of American civilization, and in the princi- 
ples of the Gospel must be found the power to carry 
onward the “Ark of Freedom and of God,” till the 
peoples of all lands shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make them free. Then woman’s holy office as the 
educator, the preserver, the inspirer will be honored 
equally with that of man, who will ever keep his high 
place as the worker or provider, the protector and the 
lawgiver. 


ScHOOLS FoR Youne LaprEes.—In our November 
number we gave brief notices of some of the many 
seminaries now open for the benefit of women. We 
resume the catalogues of those furnished us, and shall 
continue the subject in the next number. 

Milwaukee Female College, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
We have the second annual report, which shows the 
institution to be very prosperous, numbering sixty-eight 
pupils in the college, one hundred and nineteen in the 
preparatory department, and eleven in the Normal School. 
These last are preparing to become teachers of common 
achools and of High Schools. 

Schools of Design for Women.—These are now esta- 
blished in the chief cities of our land, and, though still 
struggling through discouraging obstacles, are gaining 
on the public heart and mind. We hupe to have the 


report of the Philade!phia Schovl to lay before our 
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readers next month. In Paris, the progress of the female 
pupils is very encouraging. They are accomplished in 
the art, so that they may execute designing and working 
in embroidery of every description; lace, gimp, fringe, 
and every sort of worsted work; designs for everything 
relating to jewelry, engraving, and enamelling in gold; 
fancy works in card and paper, and the patterns of the 
paper employed in them; pictorial toys for children, 
dissected maps, puzzles, and porcelain painting in all its 
branches; lithography and engraving on copper and 
wood. French women are instructed in all these 
branches of the fine arts. Cannot American women 
learn to understand them also? 


AN OLD BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


“ He is out of humanity’s reach, 
He must finish his journey alone.”—Cowper. 


* Oh, woe to hearts which, in their gray 
December, go a Maying.’”’—Old Ballad, 


* Soft and silly, sooth, 


Not one of the hardly wicked is the doctor.”’"— Old Play. 


It was towards the close of a magnificent October 
day, that an elderly man might have been seen slowly 
walking up and down the piazza of a handsome house, 
the principal object on a small peninsula which formed 
the mouth of the —— River. The sun was just sinking 
behind the western mountains, and his last rays tinted 
the variegated leaves of the forest-trees, and shone 
upon the white sails of the sloops passing up and down 
the river. From the distant village of —— was heard 
the bell of the evening boat, announcing to the inhabit- 
ants that it was approsching the village. It was a 
scene of great and peculiar beauty, but in the present 
instance all its attractions seemed thrown away. The 
mind of the promenader was already fully occupied. 
He was a man considerably past the prime of life, in 
fact, nearly threescore winters had passed over his 
head. He was tall, bien maigre, and looked soft and 
simpering. His cogitations were upon a highly im- 
portant and interesting subject; he was deliberating 
whom he should select to brighten his home. During 
the earlier part of his life he had been too poor to marry, 
and since he had acquired a competency, time had 
slipped away he hardly knew how, while he had been 
avtively engaged in the duties of his profession; and he 
had now suddenly waked up to the consciousness that, 
if ever he was to become a Benedict, it must be now. 
Age, he could not conceal from himself, was stealing 
wpon him; he had been younger once than he was now. 

Whom should he select to reign as queen over his 
beautiful house and extensive grounds? Which should 
it be? Whom should he woo?” In several instances 
where he wished to be an admirer, they would consider 
him an old friend, thought his attentions mere fatherly 
esteem, and of a tenderer feeling did not dream. He 
wondered why he had never thouzht of the subject before; 
he had thought of Now it 
was very eriuent that it would no longer do for him to 
“look serenely round and bless contending beauties.” 
He knew at least a dozen, any one of which he would 
be wilting to raise to the throne, but he could not decide 
which would suit him best, nor which would be most 
likely to say, “‘ Hope inay be thine.” One, he could not 
conceal from himself, he admired pre-eminently, but 
not “be all one that he should love some 
She had 


\, vut never to any purpose. 


would it 
bright, particular star, and think to wed it?” 
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lately returned from Europe, and seemed more beautiful 


* than ever; she certainly was more admired. At his 


time of life, arrived at years of discretion, a refusal was 
& consummation most devoutly to be dreaded. If one 
bird flew, it might frighten all the rest: But how was 
he to ascertain the sentiments of the one beloved, with- 
out committing himself too far? She certainly appeared 
very friendly towards him, but evidently never con- 
sidered him in the light of a lover. He endeavored to 
recall his own advantages. He was rich, he was re- 
spected, and his vanity whispered he was admired. He 
could offer his wife an unblemished name, a splendid 
establishment, a devoted heart. He thought of what 
would be his happiness in calling her his own, of her 
beauty, her grace, her talents, and he determined to 
throw himself at her feet. But, he started; would she 
accept him? he thought. He wavered, and left his 
course to fate. 

The denouement will be given when we get it. 

GERMAN PHILOsoPHY.—The following synopsis of 
the Hegelian philosophy, so called, is a capital summary 
of the jargon of modern infidelity in its transcendental 
flights :— 

We worship the Absolute-Infinite, 

The Universe-Ego, the Plenary Void, 
The Subject-Object identified, 
The great Nothing-Something, the Being-Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic Naught, 
Whose beginning unended and end unbegun 
Is the One that is All, and the All that is One. 

Hail, Light with Darkness joined! 

Thou Potent Impotence! 
Thou Quantitative Point 
Of all Indifference ! 
Great Non-Existence, passing into Being, 
Thou two-fold Pole of the Electric One, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all Unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 

Thou Positive Negation ! 

Negative Affirmation! 
Thou great Totality of everything 
That never is, but ever doth become, 

Thee do we sing, 

The Pantheist’s King, 

With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, and endless hum, hum, 

hum.” 

THe Frencn Acapemy has awarded its annual 
prizes; and the poetic prize of one thousand dollars 
(5,000 francs) was awarded to Madame Louisa Colet, 
who has, for several past years, won this prize. The 
subject had been given by the academy—* The Acropolis 
of Athens.” 


Tue Evectric TELEGRAPH IN WomeEN’s HANDS.— 
England leads the way in this improvement. The 
Queen’s speech, on the prorogation of Parliament, was 
transmitted to the provinces and the continent by female 
fingers only. The London “ Atheneum” says: “ The 
girls were superintended by a matron telegrapher. Some 
of them, it is said, transmitted the speech at the rate of 
thirty-five words a minute. They sent the whole to the 
continent (via the Hague) in twenty minutes. The 
Electric Telegraph Company deserves commendation 
for setting this example. Why should not women be 
employed in other analogous cases; for example, is 
letter-sorting? The persons who perform that duty a, 
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the post-office seemed to have constituted a difficulty in 
the way of the improvements contemplated by the late 
commissioners. Their report does not contain any evi- 
dence that they considered the possibility of employing 
women in that capacity. Girls who could transmit 
thirty-five words a minute by electric telegraph would 
soon outstrip the lads whom we now employ in sorting 
letters. The sorting of sixty letters a minute is, we 
believe, the greatest feat of dexterity they can accom- 
plish.” 

THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN PERIODICALS.—The fol- 
lowing, sent us by a Christian lady, who is at the head 
of a large female seminary, we feel sure will be atten- 
tively read, and, we hope, approved :— 

“ We noticed, not long since, but cannot now call to 
mind where, neither can we give the exact words—our 
readers may remember the paragraph—something like 
this: ‘On my visit to America, when at church, I was 
surprised to see young ladies sit unmoved while listen- 
ing to the most powerful appeals of eloquence. But 
when I visited their parlors, examined their centre- 
tables, my astonishment ceased.’ These, we say, are not 
the words, but the import of a remark said to have been 
made by one of our female missionaries. But why did 
astonishment cease? ‘ Our periodicals!’ We would like 
to know if ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book’ was there; ‘ Arthur’s 
Magazine ;’ ‘The Southern Literary Messenger.’ We 
could name others, but these are best known to us. 
The first two are monthly visitors; the last shall be. 
We take nothing of the kind for fashions; we are very 
eareless on that subject. We take them for the reading 
matter. We read them attentively, carefully, and then 
lay them on our table for our pupils. After this, they 
are stored away for binding. 

* We love our pupils dearly. Nothing could induce us 
to place anything in their reach that would impair the 
mind or injure the heart. We feel that God has placed 
us here for the express work of the teacher. We glory 
in our profession. The desideratum of our hopes in this 
life is to be useful in our vocation. Our daily prayer 
to the Giver of all good is to teach us to train those com- 
mitted to our care for usefulness here, and Heaven and 
immortal happiness there. We believe we have done 
good. We know there is much yet for us todo. Many 
of our pupils have cheered our hearts by dating their 
conversion to holier thought, to their school-days at —— 
lastitute. Many of them are now enrolied among the 
professed followers of God; yet these books have ever 
been accessible to them. We are delighted to see them 
on Friday evening, after a week’s hard study, form a 
social circle, and read anything Mr. Godey, Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, Mr. Arthur, and others, may send us. We 
ean, ‘with a conscience void of offence,’ read the 
* Lady’s Book,’ and allow, even encourage, others to do 
the same. While some of our so-called literary produc- 
tions are very vbjectionabdle, we have never seen any- 
thing in the magazines we have alluded to (and, doubt- 
less, the same might be said of many) that was calcu- 
lated to render the heart so insensible as to enable its 
possessor to sit unmoved under the most powerful 
appeals of eloquence. We think these imperturbable 
youag ladies would be imperturbable still, if they had 
never seen a periodical. Too frequently young ladies 
¢lance over, just read the light literature, and cast them 
aside, as too deep for their comprehension. These will 
nut suffer themselves to be benefited; but we cannot 
think tkey are injured by anything they find in the 
periodicals we have mentioned.” 7 
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CHRISTIAN BURIAL IN JAPAN. 


On the 9th of March, 1854, the day following the first 
meeting between Commodore Perry and the Japanese 
commissioners, from Yedo, to negotiate the terms of 
commercial treaty, a soldier’s and a Christian burial 
was given to & marine, Robert Williams, who died on 
board the Mississippi. 


Over the great South Sea, 

Breathing of ceath, yet not of deadly strife, 
Come tones of victory— 

“Tam the resurrection and the life: 


** He who believes in me, 

Though dead, yet shall he live;’’ thus sayeth the Lord. 
And Old Idolatry, 

Gathering his thousands, listened to the word! 


Isle of the rising sun, 
Which in thy bosom took our dead to rest, 
That deed of kindness done, 
Hath made thee neighbor to the Christian West. 


And for thy gift—a grave, 
Would that America might send to thee 
The Worp that souls can save, 
And from the chains of darkness set thee free. 


Then blessings, like the flowers 
Which make Japan a paradise to sense, 
Would mark the happy hours 
That brought her sons the sure intelligence 


Of life’s grand aim—to ask 

Mercy of God, and heavenward work pursue, 
Till He* shall end our task: 

Such is man’s glory and his guerdon, too. 


Parts of a mighty whole, 

Our Western World hath reached the East her hand, 
For to the freeborn soul 

God giveth power to form a brother band. 


Welcome as morning dawn 

Tu sick man tossing through the troubled night, 
Our bannered stars sweep on, 

And nations wakened, bless the cheering light. 


But where we lay our dead— 
The angel of the gospel followeth there, 
Sheds peace as dews are shed, 
When stars of heaven keep watch in upper air. 


Isle of the rising sun, 
That in thy bosom took our dead to rest, 
Thy deed of kindness done, 
Hath made thee kindred to the Christian West. 


Our prayer shall be “‘ the Lord’s”+— 
Till Jesus, coming, ends thy heathen strife, 
Breathing his holy words, 
“Tam the resurrection and the life: 


* He who believes in me, 
Though dead, yet shall he live ;” that promise given, 
Will wrest from Death the final victory, 
And bring all Earth in harmony with Heaven. 
Saran J. HAs. 





* The Japanese hold it honorable to commit suicide, 
and thousands, it is said, die every year by their owa 
act. 

t “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as 
as it is in heaven.”"—Jesus Christ, 








“ FPemMALe Paystc1ans.—A lady suffers from a head- 
ache, the female physician ia cailed in, and prescribes 
a new bonnet. Another female doctor finds her patient 
dying to go to the seaside. The husband might as well 
write and take the lodgings instantly: the doctor will 
be sure to order it. 

* Prescriptions will be made up of new dresses, bon- 
nets, boxes at the opera, broughams, a party now and 
then, increased allowances for housekeeping, trips out 
of town, and the thousand and one other little whims 
which ladies are constantly ‘dying’ to be indulged in. 

*“ The doctors will declare late hours on the husband’s 
part most dangerous; order them, as they prize their 
health, to leave off dining at their clubs; tell them that 
iatch-keys are undermining their constitutions; that 
cold mutton once a week, on washing-days, is highly 
beneficial to the system; and as for smoking in the 
drawing-room, or bringing men home unexpectedly to 
dinner, they would not answer for their lives a single 
day, unless they give up such unwholesome practices. 

*“ Women have got already quite sufficient means of 
mastering us. Let them have doctors of their own sex 
to assist them, and the husband’s case will be indeed a 
hard one. 

*“ Perhaps, after all, there is no great absurdity in the 
notion of female physicians. All physicians, except 
those who practice gratuitously, may be designated by 
the word female spelt with another e; and there are not 
a few of whom that is all that can be said. If the head 
ef a woman is not calculated for the formation of a 
diagnosis, she can, at least, shake it in a difficult case, 
as effectually as aman can; and, having a softer and 
more musical voice than the masculine, she is better 
qualified than most men are for that large part of med- 
ical practice which consists in whispering comfort to 
invalids.”°—Punch. 

“We copy this from Punch. A little ridicule must 
be pardoned when there is no other argument. We look 
with great interest and hope to the progress of the public 
mind in favor of female physicians.”—Liv. Age. 

And we are happy to inform the editor of the “ Living 
Age’’ that female medical education is prospering. The 
eollege at Philadelphia has a very promising class. 
Among these young women are some intending to go 
out as medical missionaries, to help their poor heathen 
sisters. Our “ Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society” is in 
want of funds! Who will aid us? Who will send a 
New Year’s offering }—Ed. of “ Lady’s Book.” 

Verpict ror Waiprine a Younoe Woman.—At 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a few days since, a school-teacher 
was tried for cruelly whipping a female pupil, seventeen 
years of age. The judge charged the jury that the 
teacher stood in the place of a parent, and had a right 
to correct a pupil, but in so doing must exhibit a parent's 
feeling, and if it exceeded what was necessary to pre- 
serve order, he was liable for assault and battery. He 
further charged that the means used to preserve order 
should be adapted to the sex, age, and habits of the 
pupil, “and left it to the jury to say whether any possi- 
ple circumstance should warrant a man, whether a 
teacher or not, laying his hands in violence or anger on 
grown-up girls.” The jury found a verdict against the 


teacher for the sum of $365. 

Tae Victims or THe Arctic.—Among these, the 
saddest remembrances gather round the lovely women 
and the dear little children who perished in that awful 
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catastrophe. A writer in the Iowa “ Journal of Educa- 
tion,” exclaims, in a burst of true western feeling: **We 
ean scarcely conceive of anything more cowardly than 
the action of the crew of the steamer in taking to the 
boats, and deserting their captain in his extremity. The 
execration of an indignant nation will follow them to 
their lives’ end. In consequence of their dastardly 
conduct, out of sixty-one women and nineteen children, 
not one was left to tell the fearful tale.” The sailors. 
and firemen were not western men, we are sure; were 
not Americans, we hope. 


To our CORRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted for publication when we have room: “ The 
Mississippi”—“ Scenes from a Passer-by”—Song, “ Be 
still, fond heart’—“ To Angie”—* The Lily of the Vale” 
—** Duet’””—“ The Mechanic’s Daughter’’—“ Notes from 
Dreamland”—“ A Reply’—* Lines suggested dn view- 
ing an Engraving of ‘ Retsch’s Poesie’ ”’—and ** Minnie 
Lee.” 

The following are not needed: “Heart Sketches’’ 
(the author has talent, but fails in power to convey 
impressions)—" Ellie’s Love’’—‘“* Nanny May”—* The 
Locket’””—“ Ellen Dalton’”’—“ Old Debts” (better for- 
give them)— Great Bargains” (always bub:les)— 
“ Estrangement’’—“ Never too late’? (the writer has 
hope, an organ that may yet stimulate to excellence)— 
“Song for the Season” (and all the other four pieces, 
which could never be set to music)—* A story in nine 
chapters.”’? (The first chapter is sutlicient; the writer 
need not forward the remainder; we have not been able 
to make out half of the one before us.) By the way, 
we do enfreat our correspondents to use while paper and 
black ink. The quires of bine paper, written with bluer 
ink, sent us, are sufficient to give the dbiues to the health- 
iest mind. We are blessed with a cheerful tempera- 
ment, or the effort might have been fatal long ago. Now, 
we are resolved to throw aside every MS. unread which 
is thus illegible. We might as easily decipher the 
manuscripts from Herculaneum, as read some sent us. 
So our friends will, we trust, remember the conditions— 
white paper, black ink; write on one side of the sheet 
only, and be sure to keep a copy, as we cannot be re- 
sponsible for the return of any MSS. sent us. 

Here is a poem we had overlooked, and will now give 
two stanzas, showing the pith of the piece. The MS. is 
a very fair one :— 


“THERE IS A LOT OF PEOPLE.” 
BY WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


I knew a stern old man, 
With virtues just and ample; 
But his virtues stood as a rebuke 
Instead of an example. 
I have watched the deep-mark’d lines 
In his proud, unbending face, 
And have wished the power which gave him, 
Would also give him grace. 


I knew a lovely girl; 
But her beauties have grown dim, 
For her eye was cold, her lip curled up 
And her soul was starched and prim. 
She was formed by square and rule; 
No weakness proved her human, 
She was indeed an angel! quile ; 
But I'd rather have a woman, 
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Booxs By MAiL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE 
DEAD SEA AND IN THE BIBLE LANDS, IN 1850 
AND 1851. Including an Account of the Discovery of 
the Sites of Sodom and Gomorrah. By F. De Saulcy, 
Member of the French Institute. Edited by Count Ed- 
ward de Warren. New edition. In two volumes. 
This is & work of far more than ordinary interest. The 
Christian scholar, as well as the antiquarian, philoso- 
pher, and traveller, will find it a continuous detail of 
incidents and researches, worthy in every respect of 
their closest investigation. Many new facts are brought 
to light by the industry and learning of the author, 
which will not merely serve to establish the truth or the 
exrors of former theories and speculations, but which 
will also open up many new sources of knowledge. The 
work is written in the most agreeable form of personal 
narrative, and is, in its descriptions and familiar illus- 
trations, so deeply absorbing as to induce the intel- 
ligent reader to fancy, while engaged in its perusal, that 
he is actually one of the party who accompanied the 
author. 

THE WESTERN HOME, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. The poem from which this 
volume has received its title has never before been pub- 
lished. It occupies forty pages of the book, and is a 
deeply interesting narrative of events connected with 
the varied fortunes of a family of the early New Eng- 
land emigrants to the banks of the Ohio. Into this 
poem the authoress haa very delicately introduced the 
story of Blennerhasset, and his unfortunate connection 
with Burr. The remainder of the volume is taken up 
with shorter poems never before published, and with 
selections made from former editions of Mrs. Sigourney’s 
works, and from such as have appeared from time to 
time in various periodicals, but which have never be- 
fore been comprised in a volume. “The Western 
Home” is a thrilling picture of early life in the savage 
wilderness, where now all is “ peace, plenty, and hap- 
piness,” and as such addresses itself in a particular 
manner to the descendants of those who prepared the 
way and the means for all their present enjoyments. 

From BLANCHARD & LEA, Philadelphia :— 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By Mrs. Matthew Hall. 
This work will undoubtedly be perused with the deepest 
interest, especially by such as desire to form a cérrect 
idea of the influences exercised, for the civilization and 
refinement of their country, by the distinguished women 
whose names are enumerated among the queens of 
England, and who flourished prior to the Norman con- 
quest. In the work before us, there is evidence of great 
research, and a large number of important and in- 
structive facts, not commonly known, are rendered easy 
ef access. It is yet true, however, that many things 
related of the “ Queens” and their contemporaries have 
no other foundation than the legends of poets, and the 
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superstitious fancies of an age struggling between light 
and darkness. Still, to all those who have read and 
studied the admirable works of Miss Strickland, in 
which the lives and characters of a later line of British 
queens have been portrayed with all the truth and dig- 
nity of history, the volume under notice will be indis- 
pensable; since, without it, as will be readily inferred 
from its title, the Lives of the Queens of England will be 
incomplete. 

From Linpsay & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

AFRAJA, A NORWEGIAN AND LAPLAND 
TALE; or, Life and Love in Norway. Translated from 
the German of Theodore Magge, by Edward Joy Morris. 
This volume of fiction is from the pen of an admired 
German author, and has been rendered into English by 
agentleman possessing a thorough acquaintance with 
the delicacies of his own language, as well as with 
those of the language in which the work was originally 
written. The story is one of thrilling and absorbing 
interest, and the descriptions interwoven with it of the 
strange scenes to which the reader is introduced, are 
apparently as true to nature as they certainly are beau- 
tiful and attractive considered only as pictures of the 
imagination. The tone of the work is highly moral, and 
a vein of pure, healthy, and noble sentiment pervades 
the entire composition. 

From LipprycottT, Gramso, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. By W. 
Chambers. The author of this volume belongs to the 
firm of William and Robert Chambers, book publishers, 
of Edinburgh. He is a fair practical business man, and, 
as such, has been fair and practical in his views of 
American society, institutions, and progress. He seem3 
to have formed his own judgment on all subjects that 
came within the scope of his investigation, not heeding 
even the disreputable things which Americans are in 
the habit of saying of themselves, and hence he has pro- 
duced a book unusually flattering to such as are nation- 
ally sensitive. Had he trusted to the hard representa- 
tions which he might have scraped together from the 
columns of some of our leading newspapers, as many 
of his countrymen did who came here before him, he 
would not have produced half so agreeable a volume, 
and, besides that, might have injured considerably his 
reputation as an author and his business as a publisher. 

WHAT NOT. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. Illus- 
trated with engravings from designs by White. The 
contents of this volume have been selected from the 
numerous contributions of the author made to literary 
periodicals. They have been retouched in a style of 
beauty peculiar to the author, evincing a combination 
of strength of thought and gentleness of diction which is 
at once invigorating and persuasive. Few of our lady 
writers have done more to soothe the hearts of the suf- 
fering, or to revive the energies of the desponding, than 
the author of this beautiful volume, 

From Won, Newson, & Co., Nashville, Tenn. :— 

MEMORIES OVER THE WATER; or, Stray 
Thoughts on a Long Stroll. By Henry Maney. With 
an introductory, bythe Hon. Edwin H. Ewing. This is 
a handsomely printed volume from the West. The 
style of the author’s sketches is familiar, and, although 
the scenes and objects of interest met on his way were 
not exactly new, his reflections and remarks impress us 
as being original and sprightly. 
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From D. ApPLeton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

PARTY LEADERS: Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, including many other distinguished 
American Statesmen. By Jo. G. Baldwin, author of 
“ The Flush Times of Alabaraa and Mississippi.”” The 
contents of this volume are intimately connected with 
the past history of the republic. The politicians, in 
order, we suppose, to convince us of their disinterested- 
ness, continually set forth that they are for “ principles, 
not men.” Weare of opinion, however, that the peru- 
sal of this volume will not fail to convince the most 
ordinary mind that the connecfion between men and 
principles is indissoluble, and that the connection of 
both with the policy and measures of government is so 
closely interwoven with its destiny as to be able at any 
time to control and influence the majority of the whole 
nation either for good or for evil. Hence the necessity 
of judging of men by the principles they profess, and 
principles by the men who profess them. We think 
that this fact, simple but important, will be made appa- 
rent by the deductions to be traced in this volume, the 
author of which is greatly to be commended for the 
clearness and perspicuity of his style, as well as for the 
impartiality he evinces in contrasting and summing up 
the characters of contemporary and rival statesmen, 
For these reasons, we feel no hesitation in reeommend- 
ing the “ Party Leaders” to the study of such young 
men as have unhappily determined to enter upon the 
field of politics, not doubting that they will find 
therein many lessons that will be serviceable to them 
when they shall come up to “define their positions,” 
and others which will greatly assist them when, as fre- 
quently happens, they shall be compelled to maintain 
the “ position’’ and the principles they had previously 
“ defined.” . 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON ARTIFICIAL 
FISH-BREEDING. Including the Reports on the subject 
made to the French Academy and the French Government, 
and Particulars of the Discovery as pursued in England. 
Translated by W. H. Fry. Illustrated with engravings. 
It is only within a few years past that the attention of 
scientific men has been attracted to artificial fish- 
culture. This subject has been treated as one of great 
interest in Europe, and from the manifest decline in the 
product of the shad, saimon, and trout fisheries of this 
eontinent, is also one worthy of consideration in our 
own quarter of the world. This little volume contains 
a great amount of practical information, going to show 
at how “little care and cost barren or impoverished 
streams may be stocked to an unlimited extent with the 
rarest and most valuable breeds of fish, from eggs arti- 
fically procured, impregnated, and hatched.” Persons 
occupying the proper locations for putting its lessons 
into practice, will no doubt immediately avail them- 
selves of the information necessary for their experi- 
ments by purchasing a copy of this treatise. We wish 
we were able to state the price of the work. 

EMMANUEL PHILIBERT; or, the European Wars 
af the XVIth Century. By Alexander Dumas. We 
learn from an advertisement affixed to this ample vol- 
ume, that it is the second of the new series of French 
writers issued simultaneously in this country and in 
Europe. It is to be followed by works from the pens of 
ether popular writers of the same school. There are 
many repetitions in this book of former sketches by Du- 
mas, but presented in new and more brilliant uniforms. 

THE YOUTH OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE; 
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or, the Revelations of Court and Convent in the Seventeenth 
Century. From the French of Victor Cousin. By F. 
W. Ricord. Persons who are familiar with French 
history, and who have a relish for the Parisian gossip 
of the seventeenth century, will no doubt find this a 
most interesting volume. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. Edited by Derwent and Sarah Cole- 
ridge. This is a beautiful edition of a volume of poems 
which have long been classed among the richest and 
rarest in the English language. 

From HAarPrer & BroTHERS, New York, through 
Panny & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

A PRACTICAL AND COMMERCIAL ARITHME- 
TIC: containing Definitions of Terms and Rules of Ope- 
rations, with numerous Examples. The whole forming a 
complete treatise for the use of schools and academies. 
By Gerardus Beekman Docharty, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the New York Free Academy, and 
author of “ The Institutes of Algebra.” The author of 
this work has had long experience as a teacher, which, 
taken with the fact that he has already made a valua- 
ble contribution to mathematical science, entitles him 
to great confidence. The paper and binding of the 
volume are of the most substantial kind, rendering it 
fit for the hard service through which it will have to 
pass. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through C. G. Hen- 
DERSON, Philadelphia :— 

COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the 
Bible, for ell who would understand the Bible, for all who 
would understand the Inspired Writings. In two parts. 
Containing: 1. The common words in so full and large 
a manner that any verse may be readily found by look- 
ing for any material word in it. Part 2. The proper 
names of Scripture, etc. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the books called Apocrypha. The whole 
digested in an easy and regular method, which, to- 
gether with the various significations and other im- 
provements now added, renders it more useful than any 
book of the kind heretofore published. By Alexander 
Cruden, M. A. The whole revised with the utmost 
care. From the tenth London edition. To which is 
added an original life of the author. It will be suffi- 
cient for us to say, in recommendation of this large and 
closely printed volume, that it has been issued with the 
approbation of a number of ministers of various de- 
nominations of Christians in the United States. 

From D. AprLeton & Co., New York, through C. G. 
Henverson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Col- 
lected and arranged by the author. In two volumes. 
With only a few exceptions, the poems embraced in 
these handsome volumes have passed through many 
editions, and consequently through the brains of more 
than one generation of critics. We think it is now 
nearly fifty years since we first heard of the genius of 
Bryant, and first read a poem from his youthful pen, 
which, if it did not convince us of the sublimity of his 
imagination, established in our mind his peculiar claims 
as 4 political poet. We do not find the poem alluded to 
in the present edition. Perhaps it is as well that it has 
been omitted, though we should have been pleased to see 
it ence more, if only for “ auld lang syne.” From what 
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we have said, it will not be expected of us, in announe- 
ing a new edition of his poems, that we should enter 
into a stale repetition of all that the critics of Europe 
and America have proclaimed of the genius and versifi- 
cation of the author for years past. As for his poems, 
many of them are as familiar as “ household words,” 
which they all deserve to be, and which we hope they 
will become through the extensive sale of the present 
revised edition. 

From J. 8S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Z1eBER, Philadelphia :— 

SYNONYMES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures addressed to the 
Theological Students, King’s College, London. By Richard 
Chenevix French, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London; author of “The Study of Words,” 
etc. ete. As will be seen from the title, this little vol- 
ume addresses itself in a particular manner to learned 
theologians and liberal scholars, who take an interest 
in the settlement of disputed or doubtful texts of Scrip- 
ture. 

EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: 
Sketches for Home Circles. By William Turner Cogge- 
shall. These sketches, as the author informs us, were 
written at such intervals of leisure as could be stolen 
during the past five years, when duty permitted absence 
from the editorial rooms of a daily newspaper. The 
author has dedicated them to his children; but they 
will find favor in the sight and hearing of any other 
children, grown up or not, into whose company they 
may be introduced. The style is familiar, and the mo- 
rality excellent. 

From GARrreTT & Co., New York, through W. P. 
HAZARD, Philadelphia :-— 

THE LADIES’ COMPLETE GUIDE TOCROCHET, 
FANCY KNITTING, AND NEEDLE-WORK. By 
Mrs. Ann S. Stevens. A very complete work. 

From Riker, THorNE, & Co., New York, through 
T. B. PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

TOTEMWELL. By George Payson, author of ‘* Ro- 
mance of California.” This is a quiet domestic tale, 
which will commend itself to the reader by the truthful- 
ness observed in all the incidents and characters drawn 
by the author. 

From Pxriurps, SAMPSON, & Co., Boston, and J. C. 
Dersy, New York, through R. Ser & Co., Philadel- 
phia :— 

KANSAS AND NEBRASKA: the History, Geographi- 
cal and Physical Characteristics, and Political Position of 
those Territories. An Account of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pan‘es, and Directions to Emigrants. By Edward E. 
Hale. With an original map from the latest authori- 
ties. This little volume contains a great deal of in- 
formation that will be found highly interesting just at 
this time. With the political preferences of the author 
we have nothing todo. But, inasmuch as Kansas and 
Nebraska are open for settlement, it will be well for 
those persons who intend taking up the line of march 
for those distant territories to acquaint themselves as 
accurately as possible with the way they should go be- 
fore they start. We believe the work before us is the 
only one, as yet, that has been presented with that ob- 
ject. Emigrants therefore will do well to consult its 
pages. 
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From LitTLe, Brown, & Co., Boston; Evans & 
Dickerson, New York; Lippincott, GRAMBO, & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MARK AKENSIDE, 
Edited, with a Life, by Rev. Alexander Dyce. This 
volume belongs to the beautiful edition of the “ British 
Poets” which we have noticed in connection with the 
“ Poetical Works of John Gray.” 

From PxHILirps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
R. H. See, Philadelphia :— 

THE CITY SIDE; or, Passages from a Pasior’s Port- 
folio. Gathered by Cora Belmont. This little volume 
is a beautiful illustration of the life and duties of a 
Christian pastor. The intention of the author has been 
to elevate, not to depress the ministerial character, and, 
consequently, “ to make the ministry appear desirable.” 

THE INEBRIATE’S HUT; or, the First Fruits of the 
Maine Law. By Mrs. S. A. Southworth. This is a 
well-written story of an unhappy victim of intempe- 
rance, who was restored to health, wealth, and respect- 
ability through the influences of the Maine Law. This 
little volume is calculated to do a great deal of good, 
and merits the attention of the friends of the measures 
it advocates, as well as of all those who take an inte- 
rest in spreading the blessings of temperance. 

From TickNnor, Reep, & Fieups, Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

LITERARY RECREATIONS AND MISCELLA- 
NIES. By John G. Whittier, author of “ Margaret 
Smith’s Journal,” “ Old Portraits,” etc. In a “ pre- 
fatory note” to this handsome volume, the author states 
that most of the pieces which make up its pages were 
originally written for newspapers with which he has 
been editorially or otherwise connected. He is a favor- 
ite with a large class of readers. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENIUS IN SOME OF ITS 
RELATIONS TO CULTURE AND SOCIETY. By 
Henry Giles, author of “‘ Lectures and Essays.” The 
contents of this volume will require no heralding from 
us. The name of the author will be their surest pass- 
port with readers of cultivated taste and literary judg- 
ment. 


From Crospy & Ni1CHOLSs, Boston :— 
FANNY GRAY: A History of her Life. 


Illustrated 
by six colored engravings. This is one of the prettiest 
gift-books for little girls that we have seen. The design 
is novel, and just suited to interest children and amuse 
the home circle who delight to make the little ones 
happy. The book is not merely for the holidays; and 
we hope every good little girl will have a peep at “ Fan- 
ny Gray” as she is “ feeding her chickens,” or doing 
some other duty of her eventful life, before the year is 
over. 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Report of 
the Hon. J. Meacham, Mr. Meacham, who is one of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, was a member 
of the special committee appointed to consider certain 
resolutions relative to the proper distribution of the in- 
come of the Smithsonian fund. The point under dik- 
cussion was the intention of Congress in framing the 
charter of the institution, and more particularly whether 
the principal object of the legislature was to form a 
great national library at Washington, or to provide for 
scientific researches and publications. Mr. Meacham, 
dissenting from the opinion of the majority of the com- 
mittee, holds that the library plan was clearly that 
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which Congress had in view, and that the funds of the 
institution have been improperly diverted from this 
object ; though he admits that works of great value have 
been published under the existing system. His report 
is ably and forcibly written. It is to be hoped that we 
shall soon have some satisfactory settlement of the con- 
troversy, which has hitherto impeded the progress of 
this valuable institution and impaired its usefulness. 

From Govu.p & LINcoLs, Boston :— 

MEMOIRS OF A GRANDMOTHER. By a Lady 
ot Massachusetts. We have read this book with deep 
interest, and only regret it is so brief. The glimpses of 
the inner feelings of the writer show a lovely phase of 
womanhood, which should be deeply studied by all who 
desire to promote the happiness of domestic and social 
life. The lively, yet innocent gayety of childhood and 
youth is beautifully shadowed forth, and shown to be 
compatible—indeed, conducive to the devotional spirit 
that turns to Heaven as the only true place of happi- 
ness. Many valuable lessons for parents and teachers 
may be learned from this unpretending, but charming 
little work. 

“ THE LITTLE PILGRIM,” edited by Grace Green- 
wood, now circulates 10,000 copies. Published monthly, 
price only fifty cents a year, and handsomely illustrated. 
It is a most delightful work for children. 

Messrs. H. Lone & BroTHER, the enterprising pub- 
lishers of New York, have the following books in press : 
“The Watchman.” Founded upon events in Real 
Life. Mlustrated.—‘ Lily Huson.” By Alice Grey.— 
“The Pride of Life.” By the author of the “ Hen- 
Pecke1 Husband,” of which work 10,000 copies were 
sold in one week. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co., New York, have sent 
us what they call a catalogue, but which we call a vol- 
ume. It contains 242 pages, and embraces every 
variety of books, from six and a quarter cents up to $10 
acopy. The number of authors is 5,067, among which 
1,649 are American. Who reads an American book? 
Aa engraving of their splendid establishment accompa- 
nies the catalogue. 


BLANCHARD & LBA, of Philadelphia, have also sent 
us their catalogue, illustrated, of medical, scientific, 
and sehool books. This is the most valuable assort- 
ment of copyrights in the possession of any one house in 
the United States. The embellishments of the medical 
books alone must have cost an immense sum of money. 

CrristmMas, New-YEAr’s, AND BIRTHDAY PrRE- 
seNnTs.—E. H. Butler & Cu., No. 67 South Fourth Street, 
have prepared for the coming season some of the most 
beautiful gift-books we have ever seen. We call the 
attention of our friends and the public to this most 
beautiful assortment, among which will be found suit- 
able presents for the young and the old, the grave and 
the gay. “ The Bow in the Cloud” and “The White 
Veil” have never been surpassed. 

“ Affection’s Gift,” a Christmas, New-Year’s, and 
Birthday present. Elegantly bound, and splendidly il- 
lustrated with eight beautiful mezzotint engravings. 

“The Gem Annual,” Do. do. Elegantly bound, and 


splendidly illustrated with eight mezzotint engravings. 
* Christmas Blossom and New-Year’s Wreath.” Do. 
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do. Six mezzotint engravings by Sartain, after designs 
by the first artists. 

*“ The Bow in the Cloud; or, Covenant Mercy for the 
Afflicted.” With six engravings in line, after original 
designs by Schussele. 

“The White Veil.”” A Bridal Gift. Edited by Mrs. 
8S. J. Hale. Eleven engravings and illuminations by 
the first artists, and in the richest style. 

“ Leaflets of Memory.” Eleven illuminations and 
engravings in the first style. Elegantly bound. 

Books THAT WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, PosTAGE 
Paip.—On receipt of the money, we will send by mail, 
post-paid, any of the following books written by T. 8S. 
Arthur :— 

Price 

Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and What I Saw 

There, 

Sketches of Life and Character—illustrated, $2 00 

Lights and Shadows of Real Life, do. 2 00 

Leaves from the Book of Human Life—30 illustra- 

tions, 1 00 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Field, 

True Riches; or, Wealth Without Wings, 

The Way to Prosper, 60 


The Home Mission, 60 
Finger Posts on the Way of Life, 5u 
Shadows and Sunbeams, 50 
The Fireside Angel, 25 
Tales of Married Life, 1 00 
Three Eras in Woman’s Life, 1 00 
Library for the Household, 12 vols., 4 50 


New Juvenile Library, 12 vols., 60 illustrations, 4 60 
The Angel of the Household, 60 
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“A Happy New YEAR’ to all our friends. , Godey 
comes greeting with the richest number of the “ Lady’s 
Book” he has ever presented them—a perfect “‘ Floral 
Offering” in this out-door bleak, but in-door genial sea- 
son of the year. He returns his thanks for the past year 
of unexampiled prosperity, and he knows that his lady 
friends will also give him good reason to remember with 
gratitude the year 1855. 

Tue January number of “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” 
twenty-fifth year of publication. “John proclaiming 
the Messiah’’ is a specimen of an engraving that appears 
in no other publication than the “* Lady’s Book.” We 
consider it equal to our celebrated picture of “ Christ 
Healing the Sick.” Our friends call it a PREMIUM 
PLATE. “The Floral Offering” is an original design 
made expressly for the “ Book,” by W. Croome, Esq. 
The fashion plate (would that some of our subscribers 
could see these published elsewhere) is a master-piece 
in its way, both in engraving and coloring. The other 
plates— Sac de Voyage’ and “Sac & Ouvrages’’—are 
the most beautifully got-up designs we ever published. 
If the slipper in our December number created a furore, 
what will this do when it is seen by our hundred thou- 
sand subscribers? “‘ Corners for Pocket Handkerchiefs’’ 
we think a prettily designed page. Brodie has also put 
us under obligations for one of his inimitable cloaks. 
*“ Potichimanie” is a new style of work now first given 
to the American public, as all new things are, by Godey. 
But we particularly wish to call the attention of the la- 
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dies to the “ Cuff and Collar in Broderie Anglaise, worked 
on thick muslin, for travelling,” which our fashion 
editress says is the neatest pattern she has ever seen; 
the collar is just half size. In the body of the “ Bouk” will 
be found stories both amusing and serious, articles of 
domestic utility, and engravings of almost everything 
that can interest a lady. And thus we mean to go on 
through this year, as we did last, without deception, this 
being no decoy number. 

‘“* A Series of Papers on the Hair”’ is the first of a series 
of articles on the same subject, which we advise all our 
subscribers to peruse. The “ Charades” will be conti- 
nued monthly. We have heard of many families that 
have found the one we published a great source of 
amusement. 

1855.—We call attention to our advertisement for 
1855. What we promise there we will perform. This, 
we think, is as good as if we had written a whole page 
on the subject. 

“THe LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND 
CortTes’’ by John B. Duffey, Esq., is written in the same 
style as “‘ The Life of Columbus,” which has elicited 
the praise of the press throughout the United States. 
The Virginia “ Washingtonian” says: “ The History 
of Columbus will more than compensate for the cost 
of the ‘ Book.’ “It is written in an easy, elegant, and 
attractive style.” 

The Md. “ State Capitol Gazette” says: “The His- 
tory of Columbus, by John B. Duffey, is continued, and 
promises to be the best yet given of the discoverer of 
the American continent.” 

Tue Norristown “ Olive Branch” is always rhyming; 
here is his last :-—~ 

“ Godey’s last is a splendid number, as indeed are all 
the others. It compels us to exclaim— 


Ever charming, ever new, 
When will (Godey) tire the view?” 

Fasnions.— His fashion plate is again ahead of any 
other.”—N, C. News. 

“In the way of fashion plates, ‘Godey’ is ahead of 
everything.” —IU. Register. 

“The colored fashion plate exceeds in beauty any- 
thing ever attempted by any other magazine.”’—Rock- 
land Journal. 

“The fashion plates, the description of which is 
always written in an intelligible manner, are alone 
worth the price of subscription.’ —Ind, Gazette. 

Here is a notice from one who has made the comparison 
we so ardently desire: “A comparison between the 
‘ Lady’s Book’ and other magazines, as to fashion plaies 
and lilerary matter, would result most honorably to Mr. 
Godey’s advantage.” —JInd. Planter. 

“ The colored fashion plates of this number are truly 
mazgnificent—unrivalled.”—Ala. Eagle. 

“ THe NurseRY BASKET :” a Hand-Book of Practical 
Directions for Young Mothers; including the prepara- 
tion for a young infant’s wardrobe; the choice and 
making-up the child’s bath; out-of-door dress ; worsted 
knitting; flannel ; embroidery ; the clothes of older chil- 


dren, etc. ete. With engravings.” Price, 50 cents. 


Please address all orders to the publisher of “ Lady’s 
Book’’ for this most desirable and useful work for all 
young mothers 
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CAMDEN AND AMBOY STEAMBOAT AND JLAiLAVAD 
ComMPpaNny.—We feel it to be a duty which we owe to 
the public, to make an occasional notice of the success- 
ful and safe operations of this company. The facilities 
which their various lines afford to travellers are indeed 
known from the far east to the remotest west; and 
yet many thousands pass over them without a thought 
of the incessant labor and attention that are required to 
secure their comfort and safety. Some few indeed seem 
disposed, and even determined, to grumble, and to be 
discontented on the most trifling occasions. But where, 
in such rapid conveyances, do they meet with more 
careful, obliging, and gentlemanly agents? and upon 
what other lines do they “ realize a greater sense” ef 
life-security? As to the fare, the average price on the 
different conveyances has, for some time, been above 
the average of railroads and steamboats in other States. 
To obviate this, an open competition has been clamored 
for, and what has been termed monopoly energetically 
denounced. But now, after competition has nearly run 
itself into the ground, it has been compelled to form it- 
self into a combination or monopoly which has already 
raised the railroad fares in one State, at least, to higher 
rates than on the lines of the Camden and Amboy Com- 
pany. After all, then, the public and the stockholders 
of this company have great reason to be satisfied with 
its management; and for this result, they are particu- 
larly indebted to the industry and tact of their principal 
agent, W. H. Gatzmer, Esq. Much is also due to the 
active and gentlemanly agents in command of the 
steamboats, and all the other employees of the company. 
Among the former is our old friend Captain Kester, and 
his aids, S. Fieid, of the John Stevens; Captain Hinkle 
and J. Morgan, of the Trenton; the worthy Captain 
Thompson and C. S. Gaunt, of the Richard Stockton; 
and Captain Simpser and O. Chandler, of the John Pot- 
ter. These, with their engineers, the two Bloonsbury’s, 
A. Clum, and R. Walker, and the agent, J. Kingdon, at 
Burlington, and conductors on the railroad, J. R. Gra- 
ham, W. Mann, J. A. Conover, J. Van Vostrane, G. H. 
Hasper, S. Fenton, and C. Packer, form as eflicient, 
steady, and gentlemanly a corps of officers as can be 
found on any public conveyances in the Union. The 
travelling public have had ample opportunities of judg- 
ing of the merits of the men, and of their services; and 
we need, therefore, make no apology for the liberty we 
have taken with their names. 


TYNDALE & MITCHELL, Chestnut above Seventh.— 
This is the season of the year to visit this splendid 
establishment, where everything that can delight the 
eye is tobe seen. Beautiful Parian statuettes, after the 
most eminent sculptors in the world, can here be had 
of a reduced size, but of most @xquisite workmanship. 
Dinner and tea sets, each plate having on it an exqui- 
site painting, and all different; tea sets of Sevres china ; 
beautifully colored groupes of French china; dinner 
sets of all prices are here to be found. In fact, a visit 
to the store will well repay the trouble. It is a perfect 
receptacle of everything beautiful. 

“THe BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS.”’’—Merars. 
Fetridge & Co., of Boston, have purchased for $10,000 
the sole right to manufacture this delightful article for 
the toilet, of which more than 10,000 bottles are sold 
annually. The agent in this city is T. B. Peterson. 98 
Chestnet St. Give him a call and learn its various 
uses, 
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Mrs. HALE is not the Fashion Editor of the “ Lady’s 
Book.’? We may also state that, when an order is re- 
ceived for the fashion department, it is handed to the 
editor of that department, who does not know, nor d> 
we, whether the sender is a subscriber or not to the 
* Book ;” and, moreover, she will not send an article 
until she receives the cash. She can’t keep books even 
by single entry. We mention this statement, because 
some of our old subscribers have been offended because 
goods were not sent on credit. 

Our fashion editor will furnish any of the following 
list of patterns :— 

Ladies’ Cloaks, 

do. Mantles, 

do. Full Dresses, 

do. Jackets, 

do. Dress Bodies, 

do. Sleeves, do. Pants, 

do. Aprons, ¢ do. Aprons, 
cut in Tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “ Book.” 


Children’s Dresses, 
do. Basques, 
do. Paltots, 
do. Jackets, 
do. Over-Coats, 


Artuur’s Home MAGAZINE AND ARTHUR’s HOME 
GAZETTE.—We call attention to these two publications. 
The Gazette is the best and purest weekly family paper 
we have, and the Magazine is only second to the “ Lady’s 
Book.’”? We will send the “Lady’s Book,” and either 
the Gazette or Magazine, one year for $3 50. 


Girt Lotreries.—A dozen of these establishments 
have started into existence within the last month or 
two, having for their basis the magazines. The pub- 
lisher of the “‘ Lady’s Book”’ deems it proper to announce 
that he has no connection with them, further than to 
furnish them with his publication upon receipt of the 
money, 28 he would do to dealers and the public. He 
would respectfully suggest to his old friends and sub- 
scrioers the propriety of remitting direct to him, as 
usual, and let the publisher receive the profit that is 
justly due to him. 


WE publish, in this number, a beautiful poem by the 
Hon. Robert T. Conrad, first mayor of the consolidated 
city of Philadelphia. 

WILL our subscribers think of back amounts, when 
remitting for the New Year? 

Our prospects look glorious for the New Year. The 
subscribers’ names are coming in already as fast as we 
eanenterthem. We received the additional 10,000 we 
asked for last year, and we certainly think that another 
10,000 will be added thie year, which will make our list 
the largest ia the Union. 

Mas. Hare’s “Coox Book” we will furnish at $1, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s “ Household Book” 
on the same terms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
vr ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
veen filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER IN DECEMBER NUMBER.— 
We ought to have mentioned that the yellow portion of 
the slipper ought to be worked in gold thread. It is a 
great improvement. Or it may be worked in any colors 
to suit the fancy. 


A Goop Horet.—It is a comfort for a weary travel- 
ler to arrive at this most desired haven, a good hotel. 
Such a one we can recommend to all our friends visiting 
New York, and they know we would not recommend 
them to any second-rate house. The Irving House and 
Burroughs, they go together. The Irving is the most 
central hotel in New York; it is near Burton’s Theatre, 
and that is a great recommendation; it is also handy to 
all other places of amusement. The fare is excellent, 
the house as clean as even our own wife would desire it. 
Opposite is Stewart’s marble palace, a place that all 
ladies must visit, and everybody and everything passes 
in front of the Irving. We wish some of our friends 
could see the parlors; there are neatness and beauty, 
some little extravagance, but not too much. Just ask 
for Burroughs, and say to him that Godey recommended 
you there, and you are fixed at once. 

WE have for many years made a crusade against 
bachelorism, and we presume the following is from one 
of those who have felt the effects of our articles :— 

“Tn announcing the fact of our return home with a rib, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our profound disgust 
of bachelorism and bachelors; and we expect to be dis- 
gusted with both—several weeks. We are well aware 
that, in days gone by, we occasionally made ourselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of sensible men, by upholding 
the bachelor state as the only life of happiness, inde- 
pendence, and earthly glory. But we were young and 
green then, and, of course, knew but one side of the 
subject. Now, stand up here, you consarned ugly pic- 
ters of humanity, rejoicing in the name of bachelors, 
and answer us in a few questions. What are you fit 
for in this world? What interest have you in the 
‘generations yet unborn,’ you read off Where will you 
be when old men, if your vile habits ever permit you to. 
arrive at a good old age? Won’t you be like lonely, 
scarred, and scathed trees, standing in a big clearing 
without a companion, and your life unprotected from 
the frost by young saplings and shrubs at your feet? 
Or won’t you be like pumpkins in a cornfield, more 
prominent, because of your prodigious ugliness, than 

he stalks at your side, laden with golden grain? Hold 

your heads up, and talk like men whether you can act 
so or not. Now, don’t you feel ashamed of yourselves? 
Look at the girls about you, all smiling and sugar. 
Look at ’em, and feel the disgusting position you occupy 
in the cabbage-garden of humanity! What are you 
holding back for? Now, just reform; put on your best 
looks and your other coat, visit the girls, propose, get 
accepted, marry, and the country will rely on you as a 
faithful and well-disposed citizen. 


WE have received a piece of very pretty music, com- 
posed and dedicated to his mother, by “ E. A. P.,” of 
East Cleveland, O. The words are by “ H. L. A.,” and 
taken from the September number of “‘ Godey.”’ 

Tue following new music has been received from 
Andrews & Co., 66: Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia: 
“ Lilla,” a Song, dedicated to the Prettiest Girl in Case- 
ville, Geo., by an almost confirmed Bachelor; and the 
“ Meade Polka.” 
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WE have in former numbers published testimonials 
from the press, speaking of the uniformity of our num- 
bers. We do not suppose that those who know us 
would doubt us; but to those who as yet are not well 
acquainted with the fact that we always keep our pro- 
mises, we give the following as corroborative: “ One 
admirable feature in Godey is that his numbers are all 
alike good.”"—Ala. Reporter. ‘“ There is no falling off in 
Godey ; as he staris in January, so he will continue to 
the end of the volume.’”-—Coryden Argus. “ This is a 
magazine that has not fallen off one particle since 
January. This is more than we can say for some.””— 
Maine Herald. ‘* We will add that there is no falling 
off in its attractions; as it starts in January, so it con- 
tinues.”—N. Y. Chronicle. “ For three years we have 
been looking to see if he would not break some of his 
extraordinary promises, and if there would not be an 
occasional falling off; but we have found neither. 
Each succeeding number seenfs a little better.” —Stras- 
burg Bee. 

Ovr Fashion Editor has on hand some most beautiful 
patterns for netted anti-macassars, also collar patterns 
and crochet mats, which are too large for the “ Book.” 
Twenty-five cents each. 


* Iw old times, when they used to journey in stages, a 
lady who had a sweet little child with her could scarcely 
call it her own, the whole way the gentlemen were so 
fond of carrying, keeping, and kissing it.’ We copy the 
above from the Newark “ Daily.”” We remember once 
upon a time travelling in a stage-coach in Massachu- 
setts, that contained, besides our own party, a woman 
with a very troublesome and noisy baby. We under- 
took to quiet it for her, which we did by making more 
noise than the child, having observed from long expe- 
rience that, when a child can’t hear itself cry, it will 
stop. However, we succeeded ; but the woman did not 
offer to take Alfonso again—that was his name. We 
shall never forget it. Presently the stage broke down, 
and we had the pleasure of carrying Alfonso up a very 
steep hill. We did it; but we were younger then than 
we are now. But the worst of it was that the ladies of 
our party said it was not a “sweet child; but that 
was before the introduction of the “ Cochituate” in 
Boston. 


Harr Work.—We have received very many compli- 
mentary letters about the various pins, necklaces, &c., 
that we have had made upto order. Any one having 
hair of a relative can have it made up into a most 
beautiful ornament, either pin, necklace, or bracelet. 


Rapp’s Gotp Prens.—Their celebrity is increasing, 
and we do not wonder at it, for they are the best 
article ot the kind ever offered. We will guarantee 
them. Prices as follows: Condor size, with a holder, 
$6; in a silver case, $7; swan-quill size, with double 
extension silver cases, $4; goose-quill size, suitable for 
ladies, with holders as above, $3. 


FOWLER BOTHERED.—We once saw the celebrated 
Fowler, the Phrenologist, knocked back a little. He 
was feeling the bumps on the head of our late friend, R. 
Penn Smith. 
large, Mr. Smith.”’ “There is no doubt of that,” said 
Smith, “or I should not be here under your hands.” 
We need hardly say that Smith was an unbeliever in 


the science. 


VoL. L.—8 


* You have the organ of credulity very 
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From a lady sending a club for 1855: “I shall get 
more subscribers for you during the winter. My ambi- 
tion is to see every young lady in this section of the 
country a subscriber to the “ Book,” as it isa sign of 
civilization. H. M. W., Mich., Nov. °54.” 

* OLIvi1A MANNERS; or, the Gipsy Wife,” is the title 
of a new nouvellette commenced in the Boston “* Yankee 
Blade.” 


BACHELORS.—It is really provoking to see, as we do, 
the editors of papers referring to their bachelorhood, 
when they can easily change and better their condition. 
An editor—why he has only to throw the handkerchief. 
What lady is there that would not marry an editor, a 
man filling one of the highest and most responsible 
situations in the whole country? Why, they ought to 
command a premium in the matrimonial market. The 
Fulton Co, ***Godey’ is here. Its 
beauty and increasing interest will still render it a 
favorite among the ladies, and a welcome visitor to all 
places—the dark, lone recesses of an ‘ old bachelor’s’ sanc- 
tum not excepted—as it contains interesting reading 
matter for all classes and conditions.” 

Here is another, from the Cohoes “ Cataract :”— 

* Being one of that persecuted class termed bachelors, 
we cannot fully appreciate this valuable periodical. 
But judging from the universal opinion expressed by the 
ladies, it is the most efficient advocate of their interests 


“Union” says: 


published.” 

In a private letter from one of the afflicted, he says: 
“T think your advice to get married is good; and when 
the subject is called up, I often avow to my lady friends 
my purpose to try ‘ the silken tie,’ but I believe many of 
them are impressed with the notion that I have no very 
serious desire to practice what I preach.’ 

THAT witty Dodge, of the Boston “‘ Museum,” says :— 

Curap BAROMETERS.—From a child we have beefi 
familiar with this phenomenon. The camphor-bottle 
makes an excellent barometer. It answers our purpose 
as well as a barometer that would cost from $25 to $60. 
When there is to be a change of weather from fair to 
windy or wet, the thin flakes of the gum will rise up; 
and sometimes when there was to be a great storm, 
we’ve seen them at the top. When they settle down 
clearly at the bottom, then we are sure of grand weather. 

Honors Conrerrenp.—Our esteemed fellow-citizen 
and brother publisher, E. H. Butler, has been knighted 
by the Masonic fraternity, and he is now Sir EK. H. But- 
ler, Grand Sword Bearer. 

LiTeRARY CuRrostTy.—On one of the stands for the 
sale of roasted chestnuts, opposite the State House, in 
Chestnut Street, is the following, done very elegantly in 
chalk :— 

hOt gHAESNot RoSt 

WE give a singular item of expense attending the 
printing of plates for the “*‘ Lady’s Book.””’ We use 600 
yards of cotton cloth each month for the mere purpose 
of wiping the ink from the plates. They are afterwards 
burnt, as no other use van be made of them. 


A Great Savinc.—“ We know of one lady,” says 
the Chester “ Republican,” “ who says Godey’s receipts 
alone have saved her more than the cost of ten years’ 
subscription to the work.” 
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“ LERMANT’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE; or, How to Pronounce and Speak 
German correctly without the aid of a Teacher.” H. 
Hooker, 8S. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. This work is to be completed in four 
numbers; two are already published. We think that, 
if the language can be learned from books algne, this is 
the very work. 

Tue following recipe for a corn cake took a special 
premium at one of the late agricultural exhibitions: 
“ Take the whites of eight eggs; one-fourth pound each 
of corn starch, flour, and butter; half pound of sugar; 
ene teaspoonful of cream of tartar; half teaspoonful of 
soda. Fiavor with almond, or to suit the taste.’’ 

THERE is a great truth in the following, and it is 
opposition that has made the “ Lady’s Book’’ what it is. 
Opposition we do not mind, but imitation we despise :— 

Orrosition.—‘ A certain amount of opposition,” 
says John Neal, “is a great help to a man—kites rise 
against, and not with the wind. Even a head wind is 
better than none. No man ever worked his passage 
anywhere in a dead calm. Let no man wax pale, 
therefore, because of opposition. Opposition is what he 
wants, and must have to be good for anything. Hard- 
ship is the native soil of manhood and self-reliance. 
He that cannot abide the storm without flinching or 
quailing, strips himself in the sunshine and lays down 
by the wayside, to be overlooked and forgotten. He 
who but braces himself for the struggle when the wind 
blows gives up when they have done, and falls asleep 
in the stillness that follows.” 

First Premium.—At the New York State Fair, 
Messrs. Boardman & Gray took the first premium for 
piano-fortes—a gold medal. We have long known the 
superiority of their instruments over all others. The 
advertisement of Messrs. B. & G. will be found in this 
number, 

“ Tue Book oF THE TOILET.”—We are now on our 
tenth thousand of this very useful work for the ladies. 
The sale of this ladies’ indispensable has been very 
large. It contains receipts for alinost everything that 
can interest a lady. Price 25 cents. 

One of the city papers gives the following condensed 
description of a fashionable New York party :— 

* Soirees have their established ‘ programme,’ and all 
our readers will recognize it instanter. Printed cards, 
two weeks in advance, for large parties, written notes 
for medium, and verbal invites for small, at intervals 
of from one to five days’ notice; carriage at eight 
o’clock; front room, second story, for gentlemen; back 
room for ladies (that the latter have not to pass the 
former, which will be kept open, and will smell of brandy 
and cigars); ladies fuming over pin-cushions and tight 
slippers; gentlemen agonizing with a stiff hair-brush 
and intractable gloves; meetings at head of stairs, and 
entering room together; no bowing to most intimate 
friends until hostess is approached and devotions paid; 
chairs and comfort for wall-flowers; dancing and small 
talk for light heels ; old tops in the basement, at cards; 
matrons under the windows, comparing daughters; 
gabble, gabble, hop, hop, music and lemonade, fur three 
hours; slight odor of fried oysters, and tuning for 
promenade; grand march of victims in party-colored 
costumes, like the actors in a Spanish aufo-da-fé ; rush 


of gentlemen for plates and forks; screams of ladies 
about dresses; oysters, salad, and sandwiches, followed 
by champagne, ice-cream, and jelly; smashing of plates 
and subdued swearing of waiters; destruction of white 
kids; alarming volley of small talk; incipient dyspep- 
sia, relieved by adjournment to dancing-rooms for exer- 
cise ; confusion d la champagne ; old tops high; matrons 
low with fright; belles and beaue getting on famously; 
host yawns; carriages driving up; shawls and over- 
shoes ; empty rooms; smell of stale food; two hundred 
nodding night-caps. Finis. 

Mr. EARLE, 273 Chestnut Street, has on exhibition 
for a short time two very beautiful paintings, “ Bed- 
Time, or Mother and Child,” by Wm. P. Firth, R. A., 
the painter of “ Village Merry-Making”’ and “ Village 
Pastor ;”’ also “ Timothy,” painted by James Sant, as a 
companion to his “ Infant Samuel.” They are most 
exquisite cabinet pictures, and rank among the master- 
pieces of their respective painters. 

Trumps.—If we were a card-player, and the question 
was asked us, “‘ What are trumps?” we should most 
decidedly answer, “‘CLiusBs.” And we hope our friends 
will remember that, for some time at least, we shall 
consider “ clubs” as trumps. 

A LETTER from an editor, now before us, says: “I 
should be pleased to acknowledge, in the first issue of 
my paper, the receipt of that favorite of mine, and really 
‘best of all the magazines,’ your ‘ Book.’ 

“T. S. L., Ala.” 

WE hope our subscribers will be a little particular 
what kind of money they send us. We cannot afford to 
pay 10 per cent. discount. We would advise early re- 
mittances, as our clerks are very much hurried in 
January entering subscribers’ names. 

REMEMBER that on and after January Ist, all postage 
on letters must be paid in advance, or the letter will lie 
dead in the post-office where it is deposited. If you write 
and want an answer from us, you must inclose a stamp 
to pay return postage. 


ENVELOPED LeTTERS.—When letters are incloged 
in an envelope, the address should be inscribed as well 
on the letter itself as on the envelope; otherwise, the 
loss of the envelope may cause grave mistakes and 
serious confusion, or may leave the letter for an anony- 
mous claimant. 

EPITAPH 
On a youth who died of eating fruit. 


Currants have check’d the current of my blood, 
And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 
And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 
Lessens not fate, yet ’tis a lesson good ; 
Gilt will not hide guilt, such thin washed ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 
That lies not, as it lies upon my clay, 
But in a gentler unstrained verse 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey ; 
Rehearses | was faithful to my hearse, 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m foll’d awav. 


























BUBBLES FROM SARATOGA.—Baking day was at 
hand, and Mrs. B—— had told her Hibernian help to 
have the hops in readiness to make “ emptins.”’ 

‘“ Bridget,’’ said the lady, “‘have you found the bag 
of hops ?”” 

“Yes, mum,” responded Bridget, very promptly. 
“But it wasn’t a bag of hops atall, atall. It wasa 
bag of sage tay.” 

It was not long after that the same serviceable 
“help,” on being asked by one of her mistress’s chil- 
dren, “‘ Well, Biddy, did you see the menagerie yester- 
day?” replied, “* Why, no, I didn’t see it at all. Was 
the madgery there? All I saw was the elephants and 
all them big animals.” 

This reminds us of a countryman who saw the an- 
nouncement of a grand caravan. He paid his money, 
and, after looking around very attentively, seemed still 
to be searching after something that he could not find. 
At last, he saluted one of the keepers with, ‘‘ Look here, 
stranger, I ve seen the elephant, the lion, and the tiger, 
but where is the grand karaven? I’ve not seen that.” 
Another innocent was taken in as follows: Mr. Littell, 
of Boston, publishes “ The Living Age,” and has a sign 
over his door, “The Living Age.’? A long and rather 
lean individual walked in one day, and asked, “* What 
do you ask to see ‘The Living Age?’ ” 

WHERE DO YOU GET THOSE BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
FROM !—The Pennsylvania “ Trojan” says: “* Where,’ 
said a young lady, in our hearing, the other evening, to 
another lady, ‘do you get all those nice patterns for 
embroidery and crochet-work? And how is it that you 
have the fashions so much in advance of all others? I 
cannot speak of a new pattern or fashion that you have 
not already worked a part of, or that you do not know 
all about. How is it? The lady, thus interrogated, said 
nothing, but reached to her book-case and handed down 
the last number of ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ which soon 
explained to the fair questioner the secret of her friend’s 
early knowledge of passing events in the court of fash- 
ion.” 

“CHRISTIAN OLD AGE.”—This is the title of one of 
the most eloquent sermons we have ever read. It was 
preached in the Church of the Messiah, by the Rev. 
Henry Bacon, on the death of our late venerated friend, 
Jacob Thomas. The subject was an inspiring one, for 
no man was more respected and beloved by those who 
knew him than Jacob Thomas. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No orders attended to unless the cash accompanies 
them. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

We are frequently written to by young ladies wanting 
situations in this city. It is out of the question; there 
are ten young ladies in this city ready to take every 
situation that may offer. A young lady coming here 
would have board to pay during the time she would be 
waiting, and that would be months, perhaps a year. 

* Mrs. S. A. S.”.—Sent patterns 20th. 

“ Miss A. R.”—Sent patterns on the 20th. 

“Mrs. M. V. P.”—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Household 
Bovuk’’ 20th. 

“Mrs. A. R.’’—Sent hair-pin 20th. 

“ Mrs. P.”—Sent whalebone for bonnets 20th. 

“* Mrs. M. H.”—Sent box by Adams’s Express 21st. 
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“J, M. De S.”’—Sent box by Adams’s Express 21st. 

“Miss A. T.”—Sent patterns by Adams’s Express 
21st. 

“ Miss S. S. W.”’—Sent patterns by Adams’s Express 
21st. 

“ A, J.”"—Sent patterns by Adams’s Express 21st. 

“ Mrs. E, L. T.’—Sent hair pin, ‘“‘ Unity and Love,”’ 
21st. 

“Mrs. S A. B.’—Sent Mrs. 
Receipt Book”’ 21st. 

“H.C. B.’’—Sent patterns by Kinsley’s Express 21st. 

“ Mrs. R. B. H.’’—Sent pattern by Kinsley’s Express 
2ist. 

“ Mrs. O. M.”"—Sent hair bracelet 23d. 

“Mrs. V. R. S.’—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Bible Reading- 
Book’? 23d. 

“ Mrs. J. C. R.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Miss M S. G.’’—Sent patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. J. M. B.”—Sent drygoods 24th. 

“ Mrs. H. H. B.”—Sent patterns 24th. 

“ Miss T.’’—Sent patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. L. A. O.”—Sent patterns 24th. 

* Mrs. W. H.”—Sent scarf by mail 24th. 

* Miss E. 8S. H.”—Sent patterns 24th. 

“ Mrs. L. G. H.’’—Sent hair fob-chain 25th. 

* Mrs. R. C.’’—Sent patterns 26th. 

“Miss A. M. P.’’—Sent bonnet by Adams’s Express 

7th. 

“ Mrs. G.”—Sent the children’s socks by mail 27th. 

* A. O. S.”"—Sent Rapp’s pen by mail 27th. 

“R, S. P.”’—Sent furniture as ordered, and sent you 
receipt 28th. 

“Mrs. V. H.’’—The curtains will be sent in one week 
from this date, 28th. 

“ Miss 8S. A.’’—Sent music 30th. 

“Miss A. J. S.”—Sent patterns 30th. 

“LL. H. A.”’—Sent patterns 30th. 

“WwW. T. B.’—Sent child’s clothes by Adams & Co. 
3ist. 

“Mrs. J. B. B.”—Sent patterns by mail 31st. 

“H. L. A.”-—“T pray for the loved one at home,” in 
our last September number. The author is informed 
that the poetry has been set to music; and a copy will 
be sent to the author on application to “ E. A. P.,’? East 
Cleveland, O. 

“Mrs. H. A. P.’*—Sent patterns by mail Ist. 

“ Mrs. F. L.”"—Sent patterns by mail Ist. 

“ Mrs. S. M. V.”°—Sent patterns and book by mail Ist. 

“TT. S, H.”’—Sent Rapp’s pen by mail Ist. 

“Mrs. C. V. Q.”"—Sent box by Adams & Co. 2d. 

“ A Subscriber,” Courtland, A.—Yes ; so she said. 

“M. J. B.”"—Embroidery with cord; see December 
number, among answers to correspondents. We charge 
nothing; always happy to give information when in our 
power. 

“ Mrs. C. H.”’—Sent patterns on 4th. 

* Miss C. G.”’—Sent your goods to W. O. & Co., to be 
packed 4th. 

“ Miss H. S8.°"°—Sent box by Adams & Co. 4th. 

Mrs. M. C. M.’’—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Miss N. A. R.”’—Sent patterns 7th. 

* Miss S. V. P.”.—Sent hair ear-rings 7th. 

“Mrs. O. M.”"—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Bible Reading- 
Book” 7th. 

“Emma A. S.’’—“ Wait until he asks you.”” What 
a question! We hope it is only intended as a joke. 

“ Mrs. H. H. G.’’—Sent cloak by Harnden’s Express, 
Mrs. Hale’s “‘ Receipt Book” and “ Nursery Basket”’ by 
mail, 8th. 


Hale’s ‘ Household 
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“Mrs. W. T. J.”—Sent shawl by Kinsley’s Express 
8th. 

“«L. M. W.’’—Answered your letter, addressed Green- 
field, Mass. 

“ Miss M. J. O.”—Sent patterns 10th. 

“ Miss R. C. F.”’—Sent patterns 10th. 

“ Miss C. R. B.”"—Sent patterns 10th. 

* Miss J. M. A.”—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Bible-Reading 
Book”’ 10th. 

** Miss A. O.”"—Am happy to hear that the hair-pin 
pleases you. Yes, we have different patterns. 

* Miss S.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“ A Subscriber.”—If you are content with the length 
of your feet, we have no reason to complain. 

“L. A. D.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“ Mrs. E. S. H.’’—The diamond is the only gem that is 
not injured by the contact; better take them all off. 


Che Porrower’'s Department. 


“ The wicked borrowethvand payeth not again.” 


READ this from the Cynthiana “ News :”— 

“*Godey’s Lady’s Book’ has come to hand. We 
have said before that this periodical was among the 
ablest and best in the world, and we stick to it yet. 
Those ‘ borrowers’ have not taken heed to our advice, 
given last winter. We have a great aversion to bor- 
rowers. One of the first lessons that a mother should 
strive to impress upon the mind of her child is the one 
against BORROWING. Look at the habitual borrower— 
not only in literary matters, but in pecuniary affairs— 
and seldom, if ever, such a person has a sixpence in his 
pocket with which to make his heart glad. Reader, we 
eould say more on this subject, but will postpone it for 
another time. 

“ Godey offers fine inducements to subscribers, and, 
if you intend to quit this RuINoUS HABIT, just sub- 
scribe, and you will learn salutary lessons on the sub- 
ject of borrowing.” 

Laptes, if you want to preserve your own “ Book” 
for your special reading, get up a club, and if any per- 
sons refuse to subscribe, when the price in a club is so 
low, don’t lend them your “ Book ;” they don’t deserve 
it. A large number of clubs we received last year were 
from ladies, got up, no doubt, for this special object. 
To those who want the loan of your number, refer them 
to the “‘ Borrower’s Department” in this number. We 
mentioned in our December number that one lady, who 
sent us a club, said it was composed of her most invete- 
rate borrowers. 





Centre-Cable Gossip. 


“GOD, SEND A MERRY NEW YEAR!” 


In the celebrated “ Roxburghe Ballads,” edited by 
Collier, and published by the Longmans, we find one of 
such kindly household sentiment, and so suited to the 
season, that > are sure it will be welcome in our even- 
ingeircie. The collection is made from ballads hawked 
about the street in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, the cheap literature of their reigns, and exer- 
cising a wide popular influence. It was purchased at 
the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe, who had added 
largely to it, and now belongs to the British Museum. 
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Apart from its sentiment, it has its value as a curious 
specimen of the literature of theday. The original title 
is— 


THE HOUSEHOLDER’S NEW YEARE’S GIFT: 


Containing a Pleasant Dialogue between the Husband and 
his Wife, pleasant to be regarded. 


WIFE. 
Grieve no more, sweet husband, 
To grieve, ¢t is in vain ; 
Little it availeth 
To grieve or else complain : 
Then show thy need to nv man, 
For it doth breed disdaine— 
Now comes a good New Yeare ! 


HUSBAND. 

Alacke and alas for woe! 

How can I chuse? 
The world has grown so cruell 

That friendship few do use ; 
Flattery gets credit, 

Plain troth it overthrowes. 

O Lord, send a good New Yeare! 


WIFE. 
The world is deceitfull ; 
Then trust it not, my deare; 
But take this comfort to thee, 
Thy saddest thoughts to cheer: 
The Lord will never leave them 
Where true love doth appeare ; 
And, God, send a merry New Yeare! 





HUSBAND. 

What comfort can I take, wife, 

When sorrow is so great? 
Misery on all sides 

Doth us alwayes threat, 
When labor is too little 

To find us bread and meat. 

O Lord, send a good New Yeare! 


Scarcitie is planted 
In village and in town ; 
We see our neighbors’ children 
Go begging up and down ; 
Few persons do relieve them, 
But all on them do frowne. 
O Lord, send a good New Yeare! 











WIFE. 
Greediness is causer, 
Kind husband, of this ill; 
Pride, the madding monster, 
Kind charitie doth kill. 
Lord Jesus, soon amend it 
According to thy will ; 
And send us a merry New Yeare! 





HUSBAND. 
Corne in every market 
So deare we dayly see, 
We pay more for a bushell 
‘Than we were wont for three: 
This cuts the hearts of poore men, 
And this undoeth me. 
O Lord, send a good New Yeare! 
. * . . . 
Sweet wife! a thousand sorrows 
Doe yet torment my minde; 
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I thinke, for all my labor, 
How I am still behind! 
And for the same no remedy, 
Alack! that I can find. 
Good Lord, send a merry New Yeare! 


WIFE. 
Take courage, gentle husband, 
And hearken what I say: 
After freezing January 
Cometh pleasant May ; 
There is no storm so cruell 
But comes as fair a day. 
Good Lord, send a merry New Yeare! 


HUSBAND. 
Gentle wife, I tell thee 
My very heart is done ; 
The world’s great calamitie 
No way can I shunne; 
For still in debt and danger 
More and more I runne! 
Good Lord, send a merry New Yeare! 


WIFE. 
Be content, sweet husband, 
And hearken unto me— 
The Lord is still as merciful 
As He was wont to be! 
Go, then, and ply thy labor, 
And I will worke with thee. 
Good Lord, send a merry New Yeare! 


I will not be idle; 
But I will card and spin; 
I will save together 
That thou bringest in. 
No man for a debt is hanged ; 
Then care thou not a pin. 
And, God, send a merry New Yeare! 


HUSBAND. 
Dear wife, thy gentle speeches 
Revive me at the heart, 
To see thee take my poverty 
In such a gentle part. 
If God doe ever raise me, 
Thou shalt have thy desert. 
And, God, send a merry New Yeare! 


WIFE. 
Poverty, sweet husband, 
Ofttimes hath been blamed; 
But poverty with honesty 
Never yet was shamed. 
The rich man discontented 
May be a poor man named. 
But, God, send a merry New Yeare! 


What thou want’st in riches 
I’ll supply in love; 
Thou shalt be my treasure ; 
I, thy gentle dove. 
Thou art my beloved 
No sorrow shall remove! 
And, God, send a merry New Yeare! 


MUSICAL PRACTICE.—No. 1. 


WE have waited until the commencement of a flew 
volume for the musical gossip which’ we promised some 
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time since, as it is more than probable that it may be 
continued through several numbers, as different topics 
arise. 

Our talks are not intended for those young ladies 
who, living in cities, have every advantage of masters 
and models ; consequently, they will please not cur! their 
pretty lips, or elevate their practised hands, at the 
plainness and familiarity of our advice. It is not 
offered professionally, by any means, but as scraps of 
information gathered by association with musical cir- 
cles, and the dictates of simple feeling and taste. 

Musical cultivation in city and country are two 
different things, though called by the same name. In 
Philadeiphia, for instance, where it is very general, the 
pupil commences at eight or nine years, gives three or 
four to a diligent study of instruction books, scales, les- 
sons arranged from the principal operas to present all 
the difficulties of fingering, and, as a school-girl of 
fourteen or fifteen, plays sufficiently well for ordinary 
purposes. Then come finishing lessons from a fash- 
ionable master in instrumentation, and vocal lessons 
from the popular Italian Signor, whoever he may be at 
the time, and graduates finally at his so-called private 
soirée—a concert in a public room, with an audience of 
the five hundred friends of the various pupils. After 
this she is called, by her own set, “‘the best private 
amateur in Philadelphia”—we know of at least twenty 
ladies dignified by as many cliques by this title—and 
certainly ought never to be lacking in confidence on any 
minor occasion. 

In a country village, papa talks of buying Serena a 
piano, or having her take lessons when she is fourteen, 
The next year the lessons commence; and, when she 
has gone half througheHunten, and can rattle off half a 
dozen showy polkas and waltzes, the piano is fairly 
ordered, and she ceases to practise at her teacher's. 
Or she comes home from boarding-school with the same 
amount of knowledge and instruction, together with a 
few popular ballads, which she sings in her loudest, 
most unmodulated key, to the astonishment of less for- 
tunate acquaintances. Papa sees no particular need 
of paying out twelve dollars a quarter, when Serena 
can sing “‘ Ben Bolt’? and “ Nelly Bly” to his entire 
satisfaction; and the stock of tunes on hand lasts until 
marriage introduces a new series of vocal performances. 

We do not draw this as an invariable picture, but as 
one too often met with, when a thorough musical educa- 
tion ought to form a part of every school discipline. 
And thus much for our overture. 


THE CZAR’S COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


Just now, the following lively gossip of the domestic 
life of a certain distinguished family cannot fail to inte- 
rest an American home circle :— 

“Of all the lions of Peterhoff, the ‘ Cottage’ is the 
most difficult of access. Once a year the grounds sur- 
rounding it are thrown open to the public, when the 
Czar, on this solitary occasion, exchanges his military 
uniform for the dress of a civilian, in which he appears 
on the balcony, accompanied by the Czarina, their 
children and grandchildren. The ‘Cottage’ was built 
by the present emperor at the request of the empress, 
who, tired of the spacious grandeur of the imperial 
palace at Peterhoff, begged the Czar to let her have a 
house just large enough to live in, en famille, with only 
such servants as should be indispensable, their suite 
remaining at the palace. This little residence is a ver- 
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fect picture of rustic beauty. As its name implies, its 
style is English, being a kind of demi-Tudor structure 
of two stories, with numerous gable.fronts, which are 
overhung by broad eaves. From beneath these, bright 
sunny-looking windows peep out, round which cluster 
flowers and creeping plants in luxurious profusion. 
This little bijou is set in a parterre of simple and ele- 
gant design, and bedecked with the most ordinary 
flowers, but those the choicest and most odoriferous of 
their kind. Several of the sleeping rooms are over the 
public rooms. Formerly, the beautiful young grand- 
duchesses occupied some of these apartments ; and their 
little beds, hung with snow-white drapery, and the 
general arrangement of the chambers, of corresponding 
simplicity, remain as of yore. But imagine that this 
fairy bower, this rose-covered cottage, this imperial 
dwelling, replete with every luxury and elegance, con- 
tains one apartment so much the reverse of all the rest 
that, in comparison, it resembles the penitential cham- 
ber of an ascetic. The principal feature in it is a small 
iron bedstead, upon which lies a thin mattress—some 
say of straw, others of horse-hair; but it is hard 
enough, any way—covered with green leather, and a 
hard pillow of the same kind. A hard couch, stuffed 
and covered in like manner; a table, a few hard chairs, 
covered en suile, over the back of one of which hangs 
an old military cloak; and behold the bed-chamber of 
the Czar. “his old cloak is an especial favorite, and is 
probably related in some way to a cherished pair of 
slippers, which the empress embroidered for her impe- 
rial husband in the second year of their marriage. 
These slippers have been in use ever since, and, as may 
be imagined, will now scarcely hold together. Many 
attempts have been made to supersede them in the im- 
perial estimation, but all to no purpose, and the tattered 
old favorites still hold office, in spite of every effort to 
displace them. Another apartment of great interest is 
the emperor’s library, or ‘look-out house;’ for here, 
without leaving the room, his majesty can give his 
orders to the fleet, being provided with speaking- 
trumpet, telegraph, telescope, &c. At noon, if neither 
reviews nor military maneuvres intervene, the empe- 
ror drives the empress through the shady park, which in 
most places is impervious to the sun’s rays. After 
dinner (in summer, four o’clock is the imperial dinner- 
hour), the Czar drives his ‘ Staroocha,’ or ‘ old woman,’ 
as he lovingly calls her, to inspect some improvements 
eompleted or projects in contemplation, and not unfre- 
quently astonishes her with some elegant or sentiment- 
ally devised surprise. On one such occasion, the 
imperial pair were driving through the empress’s park, 
when her majesty was surprised to perceive a piece of 
ornamental water where no such embellishment pre- 
viously existed. She looked again, and behold! a beau- 
tiful little island floated on its surface; and, still more 
surprising, this charming islet was clothed with tall 
ehrubs in rich bloom, and full-grown trees! Could it 
be a dream, or enchantment? It was difficult to be- 
lieve it a reality; for, but a short period before, her 
majesty had passed by that same place, and wild trees 
of the forest stood in countless numbers on the very 
spot now occupied by the picturesque scene before her. 
The Czar invited her to alight, and entering a light, 
fairy-looking hoat. which lav moored near, the emperor 
ferried her across to the enchanted isle, which they 
entered by a narrow pathway, bordered with the Czari- 
na’s favorite flowers, and overhung by the feathery 
foliage of the dwarf acacia, Siberian honeysuckle, &c. 
Following the winding course of the pathway up a gen- 
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tle declivity, the Czarina beheld an elegant temple or 
dome of rich iron-work, supported on graceful pillars 
encircled by rare creepers; and beneath this dome, em- 
bowered amid the most beautiful blossoms of the choicest 
exotics, reposed a bust of herself. The Czarina cast 
one look at the dedication—‘ To the Joy of my life’-— 
which was inscribed in Russ on the pedestal, and, seiz- 
ing the hand of the Czar, was conveying it to her lips, 
when he tenderly clasped her in his arms. 

“The inhabitants of Peterhoff are mostly all ac- 
quainted with each other; and like one large family, 
relying upon the paternity of all its members, they 
deliver themselves up to most perfect security in their 
free-and-easy arrangements and mode of life. The 
ladies pass the whole day in the open air, either in the 
verandas, porticos, or galleries attached to their houses, 
where they have their meals served ; or, strolling away 
in separate detachments, find themselves miles from 
home, unattended, and without the least fear of intru- 
sion, even from a drunken man! In what part of the 
world could one meet with the same privilege?” 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


WE are frequently asked what may a gentleman most 
properly offer to a lady as a holiday gift, and what may 
a lady receive without being supposed to ‘encourage a 
gentleman’s addresses. 

When a pleasant visiting acquaintance only is to be 
acknowledged, the gift should never be expensive, at 
least not apparently so. Jewelry, except in the family, 
or where an engagement is acknowledged, is out of 
taste, and many ladies would not acceptit. No article 
of dress, as a scarf, shawl, or lace, should be offered. 
New books, particularly of engravings; new music; a 
fine single engraving; a hothouse bouquet; a fan; a 
fanciful box of Paris gloves, if the lady has a pretty 
hand, and you can manage to learn her number; or of 
bonbons, if she is not above sugar-plums; a portfolio, 
or writing-stand, if she dabbles in literature ; and, what 
would be still more accepiable to many, a year’s sub- 
scription to some favorite magazine, are all suitable. 

We cannot too highly censure the practice so many 
young girls have of throwing out hints or expectations 
of a gift before their gentlemen visitors. Many are 
thus made to feel obliged to purchase and offer what 
they cannot afford, from a feeling of false shame. We 
knew of well-bred women, on the contrary, whe make 
it a rule never to accept any other than the least trifle 
from any gentleman out of the family circle. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mrs. A.,” of Symsdale.—We remember to have met 
with a similar experience in removing a piano-forte 
that had been placed in a damproom. The screws of 
the legs finally yielded to the pressure of a vice; and 
we should have used sweet oil to prevent a second 
catastrophe. had not one of the workmen called for 
hard soap (common brown), and anointed the screws 
liberally. As he was a “boss cabinet-maker,” we 
yielded to his better judgment. The olive oil served, 
however, to remove the scratches the varnish had re- 
ceived, notwithstanding every precaution, from the 
vice, which we at first lamented over as serious. 

“ Mrs. J..—The bulbs would be flowering now, if the 
directions had been strictly followed. Many ladies in 
New York city make it a point to have their hyacinths 
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im blossom on New Year’s day. Berrian has the most 
graceful stands for flowers; they are light, and really 
ornament. 

“ Virnornta C.” will find a reliable description of 
Mrs. Custis, at her marriage with General Washington, 
in the “ Lady’s Book” for September, 1852. It gives a 
better idea of the private character and habits of Ma- 
dam Washington than any other account we can call 
to mind at present. 

* A Youne Motuer,” Allentown, Pa.—The “ Nurs- 
ery Basket’’ has been forwarded by mail, and contains 
all the required directions. The patterns are prepared 
by Mrs. Suplee, Phila., or Madame Demorest, N. York. 
Children will amuse themselves with very commonplace 
playthings. A clothes-pin, or a dozen or two large 
wooden button-moulds, strung on a cord and securely 
tied, or empty spools threaded in the same way, will be 
more serviceable than the most costly painted toys, that 
are wearied of after an hour or two. 

“Miss BERTIE L.’’—Ceremony in country neighbor- 
hoods should certainly be dispensed with as much as 
possible, where society is limited to a few families; 
still, certain rules of courtesy ought never to be trans- 
gresred among well-bred people. The duty of guest 
and hostess has already been made the subject of an 
excellent paper. We may perhaps quote it in the future, 
as it is not likely our correspondent has eeen it. 

“ ALison.”—The magazine inquired about is a foreign 
publication. We will procure and forward it if desired. 

‘““Emity HERBERT” is the title of the new book by 
Miss McIntosh, published by the Appletons. They 
have also a new work by the author of the “ Heir of 
Redeclyffe,’” worth several dozen such publications as 
those our correspondent, “C. S.,’’ justly condemns. 
“ Emily Herbert” is a juvenile, as is also “‘ Nothing 
Venture, Nothing Have,’’ by Cousin Alice, published by 
the same firm. 

“ An INVALID” should always remove India rubber 
overshoes in church, or a long ride in a rail-car. The 
compression of the shoe is probably the cause of the 
coldness she complains of. 








Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen 
with a view to economy, as well as taste; and boxes 
or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A, Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
styie of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.; cloaks, mantil- 
las, er talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
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York; bounets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


WE do not often allude to what we have done or in- 
tend to do in this department, keeping the even tenor of 
our way, and letting our chitchat speak for itself. But 
of late we have noticed that other publications assume 
to have been the first to give detailed directions, in ad- 
dition to the meagre description of the fashion plates at 
first offered to the public. Hailing as we do from the 
Quaker City, we shall “ mildly remonstrate,” and only 
assert that this is not the case. 

The present fashion editor was the first to originate 
the monthly letter or record of the fleeting changes of the 
season, and since that time has been engaged in collect- 
ing, with more or less research and difficulty, from 
foreign journals des modes, the importer, the mantua- 
maker, and the milliner, such items as will be of practi- 
cal or suggestive use, and setting these before our readers 
in a simple, reliable style, differing from the French 
raptures of the “‘ Moniieur,” or the meagre descriptions 
of American prints, where the fashions are a last con- 
sideration with the publisher—tacked on, because some 
one else had set the example. To us it seems as con- 
sistent with the scientific and professedly critical cha- 
racter they assume, as a lady’s French bonnet would 
appear as the crowning-point of costume on “ a potent, 
grave, and reverend seignior.’’ But we have no quarrel 
with them for assuming our especial badge as a “‘ Lady’s 
Book,’’ nor are we at all particular in demanding credit 
of them for our borrowed plumes; we would only sug- 
gest that modesty might be a becoming addition to them, 
and truthfulness an equal grace. 

Now, any of our lady readers who have been invited 
by friends in the country to “let them know what is 
worn this season,” will at once understand the time and 
trouble it takes to answer such a request satisfactorily. 
To relieve them from this task is what we have under- 
taken, at the same time giving variety to our chat by 
the description of any new manufacture, article of 
jewelry, fashionable shops, furniture, etc. ete. We did 
not plan or even dream of exciting emulation or envious 
remark, nor do we feel the slightest malice or ill-will 
towards those who thus confess their inferiority. Only, 
as the school children say, “ will they please to let us 
alone,”’ as we do them. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOF 
JANUARY. 


Fig. 18!.— Walking-dress of stone-colored taffeta, with 
four flounces of less than the usual fulness; each of 
these has two rows of velvet ribbon an inch in width, 
The same trimming is repeated on the waist and sleeves. 

Cloak of purple moire antique, richly lined with quilted 
taffeta the same shade; the trimming consists of broad 
graduated bands of black velvet. Bows of black moire 
ribbon at the sleeve openings. Bonnet of the same ma- 
terials as the cloak; a full cap of blonde, mixed wit); 
purple and straw-colored velvet flowers; strings of 
straw-colored taffeta. 

Fig. 2d.—Evening-dress of white taffeta, relieved by 
alternate flounces of pink, in the same material, on the 
skirt. Corsage plain white; berthé and sleeves to e~ 
respond with the skirt. Hair in court puffs, dressea 
with full-blown blush roses, disposed singly, and lap- 
pets of white lace. 
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MOURNING. 





MorninG-Dress FoR A Wipow.—Dress of para- 
metta, trimmed with crape; plain muslin collar and 
cuffs, and Swiss muslin cap. 
DinnER-Dress.—Bombazine dress, made plain waist, 
and sleeves confined at the wrist ; black crape collar and 
cuffs; Tarleton cap; black kid gloves ; black crape fan. 
WaALxk1InG-Dress.—Bombazine dress, trimmed with 
deep folds of English crape. Bombazine mantle, trim- 
med with crape, or a merino shawl, bound with silk. 
Black silk parasol, black kid gloves, black crape collar 
and undersleeves. Mouchoir of white cambric, with 
deep hem or plain black border. Bombazine bonnet, 
trimmed with folds of crape, and deep double crape veil. 
ATTIRE TO BE WORN BY A MOTHER.—Morning-dress 
of parametta, plain crape collar and cuffs, and white 
tulle cap, trimmed with black or white crape ribbon. 
DinneR-Dress.—Dress of black gros royal or badzi- 
more, with folds of crape. Black tulle cap, trimmed 
with crape ribbon and flowers; breastpin of hair; silk 
mitts; handkerchief with deep hem and hem stitch. 
WALKING-Dress.— Plain or drawn crape bonnet, 
with black cap inside, and single crape veil. Black 
badzimore mantle, or cloth cloak. Black kid gloves, 
black silk parasol, Tarleton collar and undersleeves. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THE peculiar characteristic of the winter bonnets, as 
differing from those of the early fall openings, is the 
change in the crown from the cup, or fouchon, to an 
elongated oval, small and sharply defined, one of the 
most decided changes of the season, which has novelty, 
if not grace, to recommend it. 

The winter opening of this department at Genin’s 
bazaar was thronged as usual, and many graceful styles 
were displayed. The beaver bonnets were the most 
tasteful that we have met with. These comfortable 
bonnets are still worn more or less, and are particularly 
suited for country wear or travelling. Many fashion- 
able people use them for what is called, by city ladies, 
**a second bonnet ;’’ though they are too heavy for full 
visiting or carriage dress. The favorite colors are deep 
brown and fawn; the usual trimming rosettes, bands, 
and capes of velvet or satin, approaching the same 
shade. The cap is of every variety of style, mixed 
blonde, ribbon, and flowers predominating over the rib- 
bon bows so long worn. There are few faces in city life 
fresh and youthful enough to dispense with the soften- 
ing effect of blonde or lace. Good complexions were 
much more frequent when everybody wore caps of illu- 
sion, than in the succeeding reign of bright ribbon bows. 
The inside trimming of shell bows, so fashionable last 
season, especially for children, is still used, but by no 
means 80 freely. Little knots of narrow velvet or satin 
ribbon, disposed at intervals inside the brim, is a very 
pretty style for young ladies. Velvet ribbons, wide or 
narrow, enter largely into the composition of all bonnets 
worn the present winter. Strong contrasts of color are 
very noticeable, black being the relief in most common 
use, and white dress bonnets having a scarlet velvet 
bow of the most vivid shade on one side the face cap, or 
flowers in velvet of the same hue. One of the simplest 


inner trimmings is a full cap of blonde, with a bow of 
ribbun upon one side, say pink or blue, and a single 
flower or spray on the other of the same shade, both 
Strings are not worn of any re- 
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markable width. Lace, with black or white blonde, 
enters into the composition of nearly all dress bonnets, 
but not inserted in the brim, as the past season; satin 
and uncut velvet and flowers are also largely used. 

It would be impossible to describe in words the beau- 
tiful combinations of the thousand hues of these costly 
materials found at the rooms of Lawson, Miss Whar- 
ton, and Malherbes. They are intended for those who 
pay fashionable visits, drive out in stylish carriages, 
and frequent fashionable churches. These ladies, be it 
always remembered, have plainer bonnets for plainer 
occasions, and where but one can be afforded for the 
winter, or as many economically manage for two sea- 
sons, rain and sunshine, it would be folly to purchase a 
very light or gayly ornamented hat. 

Oakford’s furs are, as usual, unsurpassed. The cut 
of furs we have already given presents the best idea of 
the shape and size of capes, victorines, muffs, and cuffs. 
The muffs are no heavier than a reticule on the arm, 
and it is quite an art to wear this pretty little addition 
to the toilet gracefully—not holding it out before one, as 
if it were to ward off intrusion, or carrying it as if it 
were an incumbrance to be ashamed of. There never 
was a more coquettish little feature of the toilet than 
the tiny muffs now in vogue, when of costly sable, mar- 
tin, or ermine. Ermine is still considered the most 
suitable for young people, and sable for more matronly 
wear. For children, Siberian squirrel and an excellent 
imitation of ermine are generally used. 

Many of the handsomest silk dresses have trimmings 
of black velvet. For instance, a dress of green silk has 
three deep flounces; upon each six rows of narrow vel- 
vet ribbon are disposed in a large festoon pattern. 
Rosettes, composed of twenty or thirty loops of narrow 
velvet ribbon, are fixed at the points where the upper 
part of the festoons adjoin each other; these points 
reach nearly to the top of the flounce, and the rosettes 
just fill the interval they leave. The corsage, opened 
en ceur, or heart-shaped, is edged by three rows of nar- 
row velvet, and small rosettes of the same are placed at 
intervals up each side, from the point at the waist to 
the shoulders. The sleeves are pagoda form, slit up 
both inside and outside the arm; these openings are 
caught together by velvet bands, finished on each side 
by a small rosette. This, it will be noticed, is very 
elaborate, and suited only to a tall, stylish figure. 

Many of the most costly taffetas come in robes, the 
flounces ornamented by a raised pattern of satin or 
velvet. For a plain walking-dress, nothing is more 
worn than a good black silk, the skirt in three flounces, 
edged with velvet or plush galloon, either black or some 
bright contrasting color. Flounces of alternate colors 
are considered too gay for the street, though those with 
different shades of the same, or where a dark brown, 
blue, green, or purple is used with black, are not out of 
taste even on the promenade. 

Parisian journals of fashion continue to assure us that 
basques have gone out of fashion, and American ladies 
continue to wear them. “If worn,” says our foreign 
informant, “they are very deep, reaching over the hip.” 
We do not suppose they will be fairly driven from the 
field before another winter, as they are at once conve- 
nient and stylish. We have seen a very handsome 
velvet basque, with a deep flounce of guipure over the 
hip. A rosette of velvet was placed in the centre of the 
back, exactly at the line of the waist. The petticoat 
was of rich brocade. Our Fashion Editor can furnish 
patterns of all the articles in the “ Nursery Basket.’’ 

FASHION, 
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THE ANDALUSIA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


ANOTHER novelty! Brodie’s Temple of Fashion is never exhausted, but beautiful things daily outvie the 
joveliesi of the preceding day. ‘“ Exceis1or” is there no unmeaning motto. 

The present delineation is made from a garnet-colored velvet cloak, elaborately and most tastefully deco- 
rated with needle-work, and finished with an exquisite style of three-strand tassels, depending from the 
points formed by the arches cut in the cape. The sleeves are cut upon the outside into points corresponding 
with the cape, and full almost as low as the skirts, and are from the elbows especially very full. The skirt 
is box-plaited. The undulation of light produced by this fulness of the velvet causes the garment to appear 
irresistibly charming, even without reference to the peculiarity of its style. 
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PICTURESQUE VILLA IN THE SWISS STYLE. 
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RETIGULE.—CROCHET. 


LADY’S 





